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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



Resbaech into the history of the InJo-European race 
— a missing link between the latest Sanskrit and the 
earliest Babylonian records — has always had a great 
faacination for me, and, I think, for most students and 
lovers of history. 

When, therefore, a few years ago a copy of von 
Ihering's Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europder was put 
into my hands, I hastened to read it, although I 
rather feared that it might be another of the 
numerous attempts which have been made to estab- 
lish the descent of the Aryan by linguistical methods. 
To my surprise and delight, I found that von 
Ihering had based his hypotheses far more often 
upon facts and upon customs than on mere words 
and expressions. For whatever philology may have, 
and has, done for our knowledge of hitherto unknown 
phases in the existence of nations, sometimes, unless 
strongly corroborated by extraneous evidence, it cannot 
be denied that errors have been made. 

Some savants tell us now that tie entire tneory of 
the desc'int of ths EtLTipean cf to-day from the 
Aryan is an absolute error. This is not the place 
for me to discuss the probabilities of the correctness 
of an attempt to demolish the work of many decades 
of laborious study. All 1 can say is, that even to those 
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who do not believe in the Aryan descent, von Ihering's 
practical method and lawyer-like way of arguing must 
appeal Von Ihering was a wonderfully versatUe man. 
A Professor of Roman Law — one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject that ever lived — he devoted 
much of his spare time to the study of ancient 
history, principally of those customs pertaining to 
law which seemed to him incongruous with the state 
of civilization which the Romans of that period had 
reached; and this work is the outcome of his 
researches. 

The translation of a scientific work is at all times 
difficult In this case it was particularly so, owing 
to the large number of technical expressions, and 
also to the &ct that, unfortunately, von Ihering died 
before he could revise the MS. or proofs. 

Still, I hope that the perusal of these pages may 
be as interesting to the reader as the work of translation 
has been to me. 

A DRUCKER. 
88a, Curzon Strekf, W. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I t« TiiK Orient is the historical cradle d 
IkMi : thoiico it has come to the Ckxddent. At a time 
whofi KtiroiK) still lay in the deepest slumber, busy life 
of oivilixation was being led on the banks of the 
Kii|>)irAUvi. the Tigris, and the Nile ; powerful kingdoms 
IumI Imh^ii roundod; immense cities built; agriculture 
HImI HMiiifiorro prospered; even art and science could 
mIiow i'0ifmrknblo progress. The alphabet had been 
di^HivoH^^I. Atid the course of the stars calculated. 
TIm» rhuMiloimiM Atul Egyptians carried the products of 
|r)iU oivili^Htion m^ross the seas to the shores of the 
Itifiio himI ihwk Archipelago, and the factories of 
Mm^ lMMi>iiioltinA lHH)Amo the schools for the inhabitants 
(if llio Hmioti from which depdts of ocean trade 
MvllUfil'iMii t;i'(Mltmlly |)enctrated inland. 

Itul' I'lioAO ICuAl^irfi teachers were only individuals 
wliM (*rUM«» aimI wont. The nations themselves had no 
H«HmMi l<i Imvi^ ilioir tmtivo home, which offered them 
liH HMH»ii m*Vi^ \Um\ thoy could find abroad : they did 
M(4 |iM(lu«»»M^ ICtnlgriition is the fate alike of nations 
liud iMtiivhlimln wlioti they find existence otherwise 
liUhMMMlhlo WliMH iMMMtnnity drives them forth. 

)|. ^HM hy MiimiiM of mnigration that another Asiatic 
hhHhm ^*h flo'^llHisd Ui givo historical life to Europe, 
iMhI Ih |4U*|miM I'tiM miil for receiving those elements of 
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civilization which other nations of Asia already 
possessed. Recent comparative philology has estab- 
lished beyond doubt the fact that all the civilized 
nations of Europe became separated from it in distant 
prehistoric times. At one time they talked the same 
language aa the mother-nation ; and only after the 
separation of the daughter-nation from the mother- 
nation, the severance into branches, the consequent 
independence of their development, and contact with 
nations speaking different dialects, do we find that 
extraordinary divergence of language which from the 
first historical existence of those nations distinguishes 
the separate idioms from the tongue of the mother- 
nations, and obscures the original unity to all but 
the philologist. 

One of the most brilliant scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth century is that which traced the descent of 
qU Indo-European nations from the Aryans. The first 
result, consisting of extraordinarily valuable discoveries 
respecting both the historical development of the 
several languages, and the growth of language 
generally, belongs to philology. But it was soon 
seen that these linguistic discoveries contained also 
historical discoveries. 

The language of a nation comprises all that the 
nation calls its own. Existence of a word implies 
existence of the thing it designates ; absence of the 
word means absence of the thing. Language is the 
true image of fact. Guided by language, it has been 
possible to find out what part of their civilization the 
Aryan daughter - nations took with them on their 
separation from the mother -nation, and what part 
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Uicy acqatred only later. When an expression is the 
Mune in alt or at any rate in most of the daughter- 
Uoguageg, whilst it is unknown to the mother-language, 
ft jiurtifimi tLe assumption that the thing (institution 
or M«ft) has come to the separate nations when they 
W«n »till together ; if it occurs in only one or another 
I«n(fnftg<!, we may conclude that it has become known 
Ui tjift rifttion only after the separation. 

It muNt be admitted that much of what was thought 
(A b»V« Ixon diHcovered by this means has proved 
hwomet. Bomc, trying to give us as worthy fore- 
fiith«ni M pOHfliI)le, have so exaggerated the degree 
tA fdvilizfltioN of the mother-nation that it cannot 
frMM ftHtieiNin ; and, in my opinion, great credit is 
fliiA Ut Victor Ilehn for having forcibly exposed the 
Inl^ti^ililit cLiiroeter of many hasty conclusions thus 
Mrrlvwl III'. 

I'fril'tl'igy nrid liistory must go hand in hand. By a 
r<«rrfi)Kir)iM II I of tliu inHtitutions which we find amongst 
Ml* hiilO'lGurojiean nations at the time of their first 
■(iInwifHiii* in liirttory, history must decide what part 
\t^\tt\\^M\ Ui lliem before their separation, and what 
fMfl. I« Uj lie oceredited to each separate nation. The 
»Jrt(i(«r«l4vu liiHtory of law in particular supplies us 
WiMi (i«]ituiiutionM, and although research in this direc- 
\Mi\\ liiM iitily juHt commenced, it has already shown 
Irflfff'lAlit nsHiiltH. In my opinion, certain facts, which 
I will iinnksntly specify, may now be considered to 
IfMVM tiMii proved. 

My iinifemiiou — that of Roman Law — caused me to 
•Mi'ly I'lm uiieient history of the European nations. I 
i^\m\ to clearly discover how the Romans treated 
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those legal institutiona which they had derived from the 
original nation — what they kept and what they altered. 
I made these investigations not so much because I 
expected that any special fact would have been of 
special importance for me (however interesting it 
might be to the historian of law), as on account 
of conclusions at which I thought I might be able 
to arrive with regard to the characteristics of the 
Roman nation. Greeks and ancient Teutons preserved 
the Aryan institution of ordeal ; the Romans did 
not — why was this? Teutons and Slavs kept the 
Aryan system of communal proiierty, even of 
arable land ; the Romans did not — why not ? 
On the other hand, by no other Indo-European 
nation have so many institutions dating from 
primitive times been maintained as by the Romans, 
who afford, as I will show later on, a perfect mine of 
knowledge of past ages. Thus we find a totally 
different action in each of the two cases : in the one, 
an entire breach with the past ; in the other, its 
careful preservation. One cannot but inquire how this 
apparent discrepancy is to be accounted for. The first 
legal achievement the Roman mind accomplished was 
practically a criticism of the legal institutions of the 
mother-nation : it was a feat of Hercules in his cradle. 

All that we can establish by the aid of philology is 
the descent of the Indo-Europeans from the Aryans, 
from which follows community of language and of 
certain institutions. All the rest is wrapped in 
darkness. We are not told the locality of the mother- 
nation, when the emigration took place, what time 
elapsed before the different Indo-European nations 
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settled, by what path they wandered, or whether they 
•epanted in their original country or later. 

Bcieutifio research in this direction finishes at one 
•od with the raother-natiou and begins at the other 
with the appearance in histoty of the different 
bmiK^hcfi of the daughter-nations. It is considered 
thAt tho gap which is formed by the interval cannot 
tm fillfxi up. It is like a stream lost in the earth, 
whUih iiftvr a long subterranean course reappears at 
uiidthtir place. If it came out as it had gone in, w<e 
nliimld not wncern ourselves much about its under- 
Mnjiiiid Horeor ; but when it emerges we find that it 
liw nntiroly changed its appearance. At first an 
ini>l|iiilttoant rivulet, scarcely able to drive small mills. 
It \\wk now tt(M|uired a force which casts aside ever}'thing 
III Itt w«y ; «^voml large rivers have emerged from the 
tiiiit littlv filrvuni. In the place of the Aryan, the 
Wiiri'pwiii Imit appeared, of a type totally distinct from 
Oi(t Aolutlt^ Whence this change? Is it due to the 
ICiirt>|>i>aii tnnitory ? Is it the land — i.t. the sod, the 
tilluinl'd, ttliil tho physical configuration — which has 
I'KMih'd tliti Kui-upwm? But the European differs in 
(iH>Dtm loiil ill (lormany, in Italy and In England and 
fiimiiilhiHvin. And yot the European type is seen 
t*(ll(Mlly tln'ou^hoiit all Indo-European nations. It is 
(Ifil. i£uit>|>(i wliirh has made the European; it is the 
H(|Pf(|itmii witii liait iiimlo Europe. He has become 
|liHFti{ittHii duriii),' hit) time of migration, not only 
liM'iittMi tl< liwluil over a long period, but because the 
ii(t|Mlll'i"ltit of Uiii migration necessitated his energy. 
'I'tio itiiiuwHblu Aryan herdsman became changed into 
» WHFfit'F (MJliiptillutI U> fight for every foot of soil until 
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he found the land where he settled permanently ; this 
perpetual readiness for fight created the man who was 
destined to produce on the stage of Europe the second 
act in the history of the world. During the hidden 
period of the migration, not enlightened by any rays 
of information, the future of Europe was preparing 
itself; it is the darkness of birth. The Hindu and 
the European of to-day differ greatly, and yet they 
are children of one and the same mother, twin brothers 
who originally were exactly alike. But one of them, 
the elder, heir to his father's estate, remained at home, 
whilst the next-born, who was thrown upon his own 
resources, went to sea, crossing every ocean, braving 
every danger. Should he return after many years he 
would not recognize his twin brother : life has made 
such totally different beings of them. 

Life at sea requires arrangements as different from 
those on land as the life of the Indo-Europeans on the 
march required as compared with that of those at home. 
Under the guidance of historical connecting-links 
which, as will be seen, are by no means slender, and 
are — I hope to prove this — available for my purpose, 
I will also show the irrefragable necessities which 
accompanied the migration. 1 intend to sketch the 
conditions, arrangements, and episodes of the migratory 
period, to follow the Indo-European on his march, to 
consider the moral influences of the period upon his 
habits and character, to show the type of the European 
as contrasted with that of the Asiatic, and to prove 
how this change was brought about. To me personally 
it is the most valuable result which my researches have 
yielded. I am indebted to it for the explanation of a 
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quention which I have in vain attempted to solve by 
cotlHulting hutorical works: "Wherein lies the origin 
of the European's iniUviduality, which is undoubtedly 
the cttUHC of the whole development occurring on the 
noil of Euroiw?" 

I hope furtlicr (in the Fifth Book, "The Second 
llomc of the Indo-Europeana") to demonstrate that 
the vmigmntH who until then had formed one solid 
imtion, ignorant of agriculture, encountered another 
rmtioii wliich did understand it, which nation they 
wmqucrcd and placed in a condition unknown to the 
|wr(snt- nation, a condition which, after the separation, 
WM maintained amongst all European nations — the 
ooiiditiou of bondage. I lay the seat of this nation 
ill the regions between the Dnieper, the Dniester, and 
till! Danube. Here the wandering nation rested for 
coiituries, until, owing to imperfect methods of 
iigriculturo (cHpecially insufficient manuring), the land 
bueauio unfit for feeding the largely-increased popula- 
tion, and there recurred the same necessity which 
priiviouHly ih-oho in the original home — the enforced 
emigration of a j>art of the nation. But the relief 
wiw only temporary ; after a time emigration became 
ugAJn indisponsftblo ; and those "blood-lettings" were 
ro[»ated periodimlly. Many of the masses of popula- 
tion wliich migrated may have perished ; others 
Buoooodeii in fighting their way onwards and making 
A jiuntianoiit liome. Here we are face to face with the 
fart of the seiiaration of the Indo- Europeans into 
difTorwnt iiationa. 

Historical tradition cannot tell us anything about 
tliom. In the Sixth Book I will endeavour to trace 
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whether anything can be adduced to enlighten, to some 
extent, the darkness which envelops the formation of 
the European nations, in the first place respecting the 
succession in which they branched off fi'om the main 
nation. I have limited myself to the five nations 
which are of importance in the history of civilization 
— the Greeks, the Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, and 
the Slavs ; the Illyiians and the Letts are of no 
interest in this regard. My opinion is that the four 
first nations detached themselves in the order named, 
whilst the Slavs stayed at home and only gradually, 
without separation, spread themselves towards the 
North and the West. 

The second point to which I wish to pay attention 
is the question. Whence comes the difference between 
those five nations? (Book VIL) The five national 
types which they represent cannot be the result of 
chance ; there must have been causes to bring about 
their diversity, and it remains to be seen whether 
what we know of them does not suflace to enable us 
to ascertain those causes. 

That is the end of the work. As will appear from 
this summary, a very great part of it is taken up 
with a problem to which scientific research has hitherto 
been scarcely devoted at all, i.e. to fill up the existing 
gap between the departure of the Indo-Europeans 
from their home and their appearance on European 
soil as separate nations ; in short, the period of 
their migration. Although some of the arguments 
I intend to adduce may be very problematical, I feel 
confident that there will be abundance of them, and 
that alone will be sufficient to recompense me for my 
excursion into regions almost entirely unexplored. 
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No doubt much has escaped me; but I hope my 
efibrtx will incite others who have the commaDd 
of more linguiatid and historic knowledge than I 
possess to follow the path I have taken. It is certain 
that on tliiit road lies a problem which science 
cannot dismiss with a single Igrwrahimus; scieoce 
must attack it; and if philologists and historians 
combine for that purpose there will be no lack of 
results. The pro - history of Europe wiU not be 
confined to narrating tlic fact that the Indo-Europeans 
are descended from the Aryans, and that they took 
with them many of the institutions of their native 
country ; but it will, as a second and historically 
much more important part, give details of the 
migration- periotl, and show what that period made 
of them, viz. the real history of the " culture-nations " 
of Europe. \Vliat the parent-nation gave them was 
only the dough out of which the migration formed them. 
In the First Book 1 shall devote my attention to 
the parent-nation. Wliilst in the succeeding books 
I have had to depend entirely upon myself, in this 
one I have enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
avail myself of the researches of others ; yet I believe 
I shall from time to time be able to assist and ampliiy 
them. So far as lay within my powers I have tried 
to master them, but I have considered it unnecessary 
to verify them by quotations. Everyone has a right 
to use the common property of science without in- 
curring the risk of being accused of appropriating 
what belongs to others. However, I have duly 
quoted where I found the matter in question treated 
by one or a few authors only, and where I wanted 
the support of expert authority. 
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THE NATIVE COUNTRY 

1 2. Indo-European tradition has preserved as little recol- 
lection of the migration -period a& of its original home. 
Whatever can be ascertained on this point is derived from 
Itiamed fabrications of later times, and is therefore without 
any value.' The prevailing opinion is that the original home 
of the Aryans waa in Ancient Bactria (Central Asia), where, 
according to the accounts of the ancients, there was a nation 
called " Arii," and a country known as "Aria." Others suggest 
the Dauiibian Principalities, Germany, or Russia, even Northern 
Siberia, which last suggestion would certainly moat simply 
explain the Aryan emigration from their original home. ^ I 
follow the prevailing opinion. The testimony derived from 
the ancients as to the original home of the Arii is, to my mind, 
confirmed by many strong proofs, amongst which I would 
mention, firstly, the climate, and, secondly, the fact that the 
sea and salt were uuknown to the Aryan nation. 

' For inalanee, the North Gennanic [able in which Odin is supposed to have 
oome with the Ajud rmm Asia (As«d. Asia !) ; and tlie Roman .Xneos legend. 
The tradition Out the GermanB came from Russia to Germany is the onlj one to 
which 1 attach any value. See Book V. 

* A oareful selection or these different views and the grounds for their 
•eoeptance nil] be round in 0. Schbadkei's Spradiverglei^KKg utid l/rgeaAidlie 
(jip. 117-149). Jena, IBSS. (Eogliab trkiulatdoo, mi. tit. Pnhutcrie AntigyitU* 
^tht Aiyan PeopUt. Loud. 1890.] 
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THE CLIMATE. 

The ancient Aiyaiis lived in a hot zone. If this cim be 
proved, we must exclude Europe. It has already beeu proved 
by others that their cattle wintered in the open, which is 
poBBible only in a hot zone. In a cold zone cattle require a 
stable for protection, hay for food, and straw for litter. These 
expressions, however, are wanting to the Aryan mother-tongue, 
which is a positive proof that the things themselvcH did not 
exist. It was only when tlie parent-nation came to colder 
regions that shelter for the cattle and hay and straw for their 
sustenance liad to he provided. The Greek fable of Hercules 
carries the stable back to remote times (stable of Augeas) ; but 
among the Aryans we search for it in vain. 

Three further proofs, which hitherto have escaped notice, 
I venture to add to this argument. The first I take from the 
dress of the Aiyana, which consisted of the leather apron.' 
The second is the time of the year when they left theii" homes 
— the beginning of March, And the third is their limitiition 
of the time of their wanderings to the three vernal months- 
March, April, and May. 

1. Tke Leather Aproii. 
I take the fact that this apron formed the dress of the 
ancient Aryans from the description given by the Bomau 
lawyer Gains (iii. 192, 193) of the house -search for stolen 
articles — "furtum lido et lance ctmceptum." An astonishing 
number of early customs and habits has been preserved in 
Eoman ceremonial usages, as will be shown by a variety of 
examples. In my opinion, thiE ceremony of the houae-search 
is one of them. It consisted in the following : The person who 
had been robbed, clad only in an apron {liciwm),^ and carrying 
an empty dish (lanx), proceeded to the house of the accused 
in order to institute the search. The dish is of no interest 

' I hkvs mentioned tliis conalusive proof reg&riling the origtDBil home of the 
AiTsiu in Oeut da rBmitchea JUchis, vol. ii. (3rd edition, 1874), p. IfiB. note 
209. In the text I give niy reoaons more elaborately. 

■ Gaidb, iii. 198. "ConsiUi gmus quo mataariae /Hcrlrs leifercnliir." 
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here — its object was obvionaly to show that something had 
to be fetched, and this could not be more clearly represented 
than by an empty dish or an empty basket, and it is met 
with only in the Roman form of house-search. The apron is 
found also amongst the Greeks, but in somewhat altered shape, 
viz., as a long hairy shirt, just as with the North Germans.' 
It appears, therefore, that we here have a custom well known 
to the I ndo- Europeans before the separation. It is impossible 
that the North Germans could have taken the shape of their 
apron from either Greeks or Uomans, or vice versa. It is 
equally certain, I take it, that the Gneco-Roman was the 
ordinal shape, which the North GermaoH adapted to their 
colder climate. Had the shirt been the original shape, the 
Greeks and Komans would have had no necessity to exchange 
it for the apron. 

Dirt what had the apron to do with the house-search ? The 
common idea (which I too at first held) was that it prevented 
the wearer from secreting the stolen article under his clothes. 
[f it was found upon him, the accused had, in accordance with 
lioniaQ law, to pay fi fine of four times its value; therefore 
care had to be taken lest the searcher himself should bring 
the supposed stolen article, hidden under his own clothes, into 
the house, in order to find it there again.* But was it necessary 
to appear naked for this purpose ? Why was it needed where 
the theft was of something that could not possibly have been 
hidden under the clothes, as, for instance, stolen cattle or a 
lance? According to the general terms of Eonian law, the 
custom had to be observed in that case as much as in others. 
But even where it concerned articles which could be hidden 
under the clothes — the ancients hardly possessed any : jewels, 
gold and silver articles did not yet esist — wherefore, even then, 
this nakedness ? They might have secured the same certainty 
of detection by carefully searching the person. The best proof 

' In Old-SlavODic Law 1 have, with the limited meana at my disposal, been 
iiitable to discover it ; tliia point I coinmoiid tu the hiatomiiH of Slavonic law. 

' Aooordiag to Gaiuh, iiL 193, the dish was supposed to be connected ivitli 
thia : " Vt mamfrut w»tpiuift> nihil nJ/jidatur." 
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that this latUr proceeding was coDsidered sullicient by tJie ] 
Boniftiu Itea id the fact thai yet anotber fonn of house-search ' 
WM known bn them. 1 will call it, in contradistinction to the 
tanner (the Aryan), the Itoman form ; in which, by permission 
of the accused, the accuser appeared clothed. To make him 
mdJly compliant a preniiiiui was granted, reducijig the fine 
from four limeB the value of the stolen article (aa in the Aryan 
form) to three times its value. It was a " feeler," thrown out 
with true Iloman shrewdiieHg. A man who feared discovery 
^adly ac£<!pted tlic proposal ; as, at the worst, he would get 
off with the threefold tine. If he were innocent, he rejected 
it; in return for the unjust accusation, he had the satisfaction 
of tccint; hi« advorsary depart without having efl'ected his 
ptirpoHe — of seeing him naked, jeered at, and laughed at by 
un expoctunt crowd ; and it may be supposed that in thia I 
case the house-Bearch, being fruitless on the face of it. would ' 
be abandoned at the outset. Imagine a noble Roman com- 
pelled to up|)BHr naked before the eyes of the populace 1 All 
Rome would have hastened to the spot to witness the 
Hpectacle. 

1'ho fact also that the person in quest of the misBing 
property brought with him witnesses, for whom the obligation 
to api>ear naked did not exist, shows how little was thought 
of the danger of secreting the articles under the clothes. Had 
Huch danger really existed, the witnesses also would have hod 
to appear naked; for what would it have availed to preveut 
tlie principal from hiding anything, if his assistauts had not 
been similarly treated ? If it were considered unnecessary 
for the witnesses to appear unclad, a personal search being 
Bufticient guarantee, why did not this coune hold good for 
the principal as well ? 

I believe I have now sufficiently shown that no definite 
object was to be gained by retaining the old form of hoose- 
search. In no way supported by practical meaus (the second 
form of house-search fully answering every piirpoee), it could 
only have increased the difficulties of the search to an extent 
which virtually excluded persons of rank, and rendeiBd the 
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itpplicatioD of the law to them practically impossible. The 
true view is this : The leather apron was the usual dresa of the 
ancient Aryans, as it still is of tlie common Hindu.' This 
form, therefore, belongs to the class of the " I'esiduaries," aa 
I usually call them° — institutions primarily necessitated by 
actual circumstances of life, and preserved merely aa empty 
forms for certain occasional usage after the progress of 
civilization has long discarded, as fossils of antiquity, their 
employment in ordinary life. 

If I have hit upon the correct view, the aproD acquires the 
dignity of a certificate of origin of the Indo-Eui-opean ; and it 
is as strong a proof as the wintering of the cattle in the open. 
Should it lie asked in which climate a nation lias lived where 
the people went naked and the cattle spent the winter in the 
open, the reply would, of course, be ; In a very hot climate. 

2. The Tiv\e of Ltaeviu) their Homes. 
The Aryans left their homes in the beginning of March, aa 
I will prove later on (§§ 37, ;!8) — according to the Roman 
tradition of the Vesta worship, on the Ist of March, This 
settles the question of the climate of their original home. Had 
their homes been situated in a moderate zone, the Aryans 
would never, of their own free will, have made their exodus so 
early ; they would have delayed it, if not until May, at auy 
rate until the middle of April. At that time the weather in 
the moderate zone is still very raw: the snow has scarcely 
melted ; the cattle have a difficulty in finding food ; the damp 
soil would considerably increase the difficulties of the march 
and the struggles with the enemy. Camping out with wife 
and child, as the majority would undoubtedly have had to do, 
would have been quite impossible.' At the beginning of March, 

' Kh& Kick, Gakbe's LrUn dtr Hindus : Westerhunn's ilonalih^le, VoL 
«S (1890), April, p. 114. 

* 0*Ut ila ram. JtalUi, tii. ;i, 50, wliere aeveral iuBUuces are given. 

' We knutT rrom tlie HCe of aervare de eoeto (J SO) that tliv generel slept at 
nigLt in a tent ; the samo m»y have been the ause witb others occupTing 
prominent poaitiona — eg,, officers, prieats, augura, kc, ; but the commDti people . 

OETUinly wonid not ii»ve iiurdcneil ChemaelveB with tontit. M 
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tfaeicfare, iSut wmSuss nniBt hsw bHm wwrm enoQ^ to eoable 
liiem to IsvtoI : the bdow long smoe mehed : '^Sut itudB diy : 
utd campixig-cnit made poaafale widunxt lisik to bethiL Let ns 
Icxr a moznent imagrne tiie home of the Axrans to have been in 
one of the EoFopeaii ocmntzieii so often soggested — Gennany, 
BoBHUL, the Dannlnan PrincxpaHties — and Msk if tbere tbey 
would have oommMsnoed tbeir wandenngs witb tbe fizst days 
of March. Xo, — thdr migratian was faasibte only in that 
climate wiiich limited ibeir dress: to tbe leatber apron, that of 
Central Asia. 

3. B^sdridmi of Migratiim U iki tkrtt vcrmml momtJu. 

Dniing their migration the Aiyans always terminated their 
wandenngs at the end of spring, wfakb tradition, aoooiding to 
the Soman Calendar, fixed for the last day of Ifay (§ 42). 
Tben oomnkenoed the building of the hutEs nnder shelter of 
which the hot summer and the cold winter were spent; and 
the wanderers did not again set forth nntil the following 1st of 
March. The year was divided into two parts : campaigning in 
^ring (the ver saemm of the Bomans\ and resting in summer 
and winter. Autumn was as yet unknown. Why this sus- 
pension of the march daring summer f I can find no other 
reason than that the heat was too great to pennit of travelling. 
But that again applies only to a hot climate. In a more 
temperate zone the inclement month of March would certainly 
have been replaced by the month of June. What the heat of 
summer meant to them we see plainly expressed in the Aryan 
myth of the fire-spitting dragon — %.«., the scorching sun — 
against whom Indra, the Bain God, does battle. As this myth 
is found also amongst the Scandinavians in the far North (with 
whom, however, it cannot possibly have originated), it shows 
that it came to them from the Aryans; and this alone is 
suflScient proof that the home of the Indo- Europeans was 
situated in the hot zone.^ 

^ The merit of having first drawn attention to this proof belongs to Haas vou 
Wolzogen, in the Zeitsehr fUr V&ktrptyekologie^ riii. {>• 886. Reviewed by 
Sdumder, 2oc ciL, p. 185. 
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The four facts enumeratecl, viz., the wintering of the cattle 
in the open, the leather apron, the commencement of the 
wandering on the 1st of March, and its suspension on the last 
day of May, all tend to the conclusion that the home of the 
Aryans was in the hot zone ; there is consequently no ground 
for doubting the credibility of the accounts of the ancients 
upon the question of the original home of the Arii. One very 
strong argument respecting the exact determination of their 
home is. I think, the ignorance of salt among the Aryans. 
According to Victor Hehn,^ this has been indubitably proved. 
To the Aryan mother-nation, as also to the Iranic daughter- 
nation, salt, in name and in substance, was unknown. It is 
evident from the terms used amongst them (oXr, saX; Goth., 
talt; Germ., sa/s; Slav., datina; Old Slav,, soli; Old Irish, 
udoaxC), which they evidently learnt from the original in- 
habitants, that they became acquainted with salt only during 
their wanderings." It is clear from the fact that the Aryans 
did not know anything about salt, that their home could not 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of the salt mines west 
of Iran; otherwise they must necessarily have been familiar 
with it. The home of the Aryan nation must therefore be 
sought several degrees to the east. Bui even this considerable 
distance would not, I think, have been suiiicient to prevent salt 
from penetrating thither. There must have been some other 
natural insurraountalile barrier which prevented its progress; 
I can imagine only some lofty mountain range which from 
time immemorial surrounded the Aryans as with prison walls, 
and cut them off fi'om all intercourse with the outer world. 
This territory is found on the northern slope of the Himalayas, 
in what is now called the Hindu Kush. Here the Aryans have 
lived for many centuriea, thrown upon their own resources, and 
cut oBT from all communication with other nations of different 
laagu^es and different civilizations. That they did not dwell, 
as some maintain, upon the heights, where the temperature is 
low, hut rather in the lower districts, among the valleys, hills, 

^ DM^isi HrnkvUMAishrriKktituAU. Berliu, 1873. 
' Wbonl Firfe HJtHN, D<a Sals, p. 19. 
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and lesa lofty mountains, where the sun of Central Asia bums 
with full force, is made clear I>y the proofs already furnished in 
favour of a hot cliinale. On the cold mountain heights the 
cattle could not have wintered in the open — they would have 
needed the shelteiing stable ; neither would the people have 
worn the leathei- apron— rather would they have exchanged 
it for the sheepskin. Their periodical migration could not 
possibly have takeu place on the Ist of March, when every- 
thing was still covered with snow. 

In addition to the fact of their ignorance ot salt, further 
evidence in support of the theory of isolation is to l)e found 
in the extraordinarily low level of their external culture in 
comparison with their high intellectual culture, as will sub- 
sequently be ilhistratett. The only explanation I can find for 
this is the absence of any instigation from outside, as they 
were thrown entirely upon their own resources. 

The Itoiuan wr siKrwm aHbrds further support for the theory 
of entire separation between the emigrating body and the 
mother-nation. As I will presently show (§§ 37. 38), the rtr 
aocrum is a facsimile of the exodus of the Aryojis, thus 
historically corrolwratiug the principle laid down that the 
Aryan daughter - nation, in its departure from the original 
home, altogether severed itself fi-oni the mother-nation. This 
is only natund. (lenemlly, when jiart of a nation emigrates, 
the mother-country maintains its connection with it; thus it 
was with Greoco and Itome when they formed colonies. But 
with the emigrating Aryans all connection with the niother- 
oation had to Iw MUnderod for ever. When once the mountains 
which soiHinited their native home from the outer world were 
croaaed, a gnift wiis torn from the tree and carried into un- 
known rugionH, thurc to Im) planted. If it had not been for the 
obdtaclw which Lho mountain chain put in their way, the 
AryuoH would, no doubt, have acted on the same principle as 
other natidUH — llut Shivs, for instance. When the ground 
could no longtir aupport the incrensiag population, they would 
gradually have extended their territory without breaking the 
link between them. But to this the mountain chain formed 
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an insurmountable obstacle. The only means left was 
emigration of the superfluous part of the people, which 
separated itself for ever from the mother-nation. Thus, and 
thus only, can be explained the custom alluded to (wr scLcrum), 
which was in total opposition to the other Roman institutions ; 
its natural, and, I think, only, explanation lies in the orographic 
position of the Aryan home. 

Perhaps this total isolation also accounts for the perfectly 
uniform and systematic development of the Aryan language. 
Not influenced by foreign idioms, figures of speech or vocabu- 
lary, the language could in this totally isolated region develop 
itself and acquire that marvellous finish which distinguishes 
it from the languages of all other nations. The full develop- 
ment of the germs of the language has not been interrupted 
by any external influence. I submit it to the judgment of 
philologists whether such an entire isolation of a language 
during the period of its development could really exercise such 
influence as I suggest. 

The entire deduction I have so far attempted to make as 
to the total isolation of the Aryans through their mountain 
barrier would fall to the ground if it were true that they had 
possessed any knowledge of the sea. Without entering further 
into the pros and cons of this question, which would here be 
out of place, I confine myself to fully endorsing the views 
of trustworthy authorities who deny it; to me the fact that 
the Aryans were ignorant of salt is in itself sufficient proof. 




CIVILIZATION OF THE ARYANS 



§ 3. It is of far greater iDterest to ascertain the d^ree of 
culture possessed by the Aryan mother-nation, the external 

institutiona, and the moral views held, than to attempt to find 
its original home. 1 do not hold the often-asserted theory 
which attributes to the mother - nation a high degree of 
development, technical ae well as intellectual and moral. 
Were it so, the mother-nation would have understood Eigri- 
cultare ; would have imderatood the working of metals ; would 
have dwelt in towns, and surpassed all other nations iu I 
civilization — all of which a close investigation disproves. A J 
desire to find for ourselves moat worthy ancestors seems taJ 
have influenced many writers. It is a kind of learnac 
Chauvinism. In direct opposition to tliis, I fully agree witl 
the other theory, which is strongly maintained by Victor Hehn ; 
and I hope to be able to adduce some further ai^uments in 
support of it. 

In one particular, however, the mother-nation shows a high 
d^ree of mental culture, which deserves our genuine ad- 
miration, and that is in its language. According to phUologiata, 
it is the most developed language of which we have any 
knowledge.' 

This striking intellectual genius of the people, of which 
the Indian pliilosophy of the Vedic period and the later 
poiitry give most brilliant evidence, is placed beyond all doubt. 
It appears, therefore, all the more strange that, where practical 

1 Words of A. SchlcichRT in Hii.dbbkanu'b JoArtOi^^r/iir JVa/imia2iiitmou(i«, 
i. \t. 40t. He oiids tliat, " aix^ordiog tu the kwB goferniog the lire or speech, the 
poQjile apealdiig this Uugiuge must havs cxitted at least ten thounnd yeus." 
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matters were concei'ned, they were so little advanced. In thie 
respect the Semites and the Egyptians wei'e far ahead of them. 
At a time wheu the latter peoples had already a rich cultui-e 
behind them, the Aryans still lived in their vill^es, knew 
nothing about towns, agriculture, or the working of metals 
for technical purposes, even for coinage. There was no 
commerce, no definite jurisdiction ; they had not even a word 
for "law." The sea, which might have broi^ht them into 
contact with foreign and more cultured nations, they had 
never even seen, accoi'ding to the view which I hold. The 
concloaion drawn from the fact that ships, or rather boats, 
were known to them, and that this proved that they had 
acquaintance with the sea, is a hasty one ; for boats are used 
also for river navigation. Powerful rivers, euch as the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which l^ecame the vital source of the most 
flourisliiug conamerce for the Babylonians, nature had not 
given t« the Aryans in the mountain district which they 
inhabited. 

I mention here categorically the different points character- 
izing the mother- nation, which I will subsequently work out 
more fully : 

1. The mother-nation was ignorant of agriculture ; 

2. The Aryans were shepherds ; 

3. They were settled and very numerous ; 

4. They did not live in towns ; 

5. They were unacquainted with the art of working metals ; 

6. Their law was exceedingly nndeveloped- 

1. No AgricuUtire, 

§ 4 The grounds upon which the prevailing opinion denies 
the absence of agriculture seem to me imtenable; in my 
opinion, only a few of these i-easons deserve our attention. 

Firstly, as to their acquaintance with certain cereals. The 
hypothesis that these must have been acquired artificially 
by cultivation is a false hypothesis ; they may have been 
gathered wild, as we pick berries that grow in the woods. 
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2. The Mother-Nation, was a Pastoral Nation. 

§ 5. The first thing we have to consider ia the designa- 
tion of land by ajras. The expi'essiou ia derived from the root 
ly, to drive ; ajras, therefore, pictures to us the land npOD 
which something (the cattle) was driven — the cattle-drove, 
Thia meaning of driving has been adapted to i^riculture, and 
developed into meaning any kind of active work. The present 
Crermau oxpresBion, Was treibst du ? also the Latin Quid oyis ? 
points back to its historical origin, the pastoral life of remote 
antiquity. In the driving of the cattle man first became 
conscious of the fact of motion. Illustrative of this ia the 
German proverb, Wit man's treibt, so ydtt's, which could have 
originated only in its application to cattla 

In aypos and ager, ajrat is simply extended into meaning 
" land in general," while in the Germanic tongues it denotes the 
land under the plough {Acker, Old High. Germ, acchar; Goth., 
akrs, etc.), a certain proof that the transition from the pastontl 
to the agricultural life took place after the separation of the 
daughter- nation from the mother- nation. 

The pasture-land was common property ; personal property 
in land was unknown to iuitiiiuity'; all land was conunou 
properly. The Germans and Slavs clung to this institution 
long after they went over to imriculture, while the Soman 
t^end caiTies the introduction of private property in pasture- 
land back to Romulus; he gave each freeman a herediv,m = 
property: {Herts in the oldest language = owner, as in the Itx 
AyuHia). For many centuries community of property in 
pastnie-land was m&intwued by the Romans {ager publicw^ 
pcpiUi, in contradistinction to ager privatum = privi ; hence also 
pnpnetas^qttod pro privo est); similarly among Teutons and 
Slave. Tlie assumption, therefore, that pasture-land wi 
ctunmon property in the mother-nation is unquestionable 

Hw driving together of flocks beloogiDg to different owners 

* It ia MtBtiMt to nftc to the avU-^on wvA of Db Lavslxtb, A la 
A<q»«kr#4iMs Ar«M)fViM*Kma; 1ST4. Gwh. adaptatkn by E. Bvcna. 

■ ~ ■ ' i,lCTSi. lSiat.Tna>il.n*.tiL FrtwOiml'nptrtg.WJi.} 
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on the same pasture-land is luifeasible, unless care is taken to 
distinguish between their individual ownerships. With the 
Romans this was done by marking them (sujnart), each animal 
having the mark of the comniimity and that of the individual 
■ >wner branded upon it.' Tliis institution not only prevented 
nuy imcertaintj- as to the ownerahip of stray cattle — anyone 
finding it knew where it belonged, for it carried its home-mark 
with it — but it also lessened tiie danger of theft; the mark 
aunowiced, for the benefit of anyone to whom the cattle might 
be offered for purchase, that it was " stolen from ao-and-so ; buy 
it not." Two legal institutions — the claim of ownership and 
the v^mfrvxliis in a flock — could not, without this, have been 
practically maintained.- 

' Ketam iiuirerr, Virg. Georg. iii. 168 : " co'itiauoqtie iiotos (mark of oiiiier] 
ft nemina gnUiU (that of the comniiiDit}') iiiunmt.'' With sheep and f;''''^i 
when the mark would be ooucoalert by the growing wool and hair, it was done 

in ooloora. This eipUine Gaius, iv. 17 : " ex t/rege vcl una ovit 

nut tapra in jum addueebalur vel ttiam pilut hvU tttiaAatur," Pilu» does not 
nmn a tuft ot wool, or hair in general ; this would have served no purposu in 
tLe atsteineat of the formal elaim vhicb was to take place at the Hrst hearing ; 
it meant that ipeiTial portion iipoa which the mark of owDorahip was piiiatod in 
«olovta. and which might be init olT without iiecessarilf bringing the animal 
hvlbre the conrt of justice. With snimala which had the mark burnt into their 
akina, there wai no other way than to bring the animals thamselveij before the 

' Our theory has here, a» in su many other cutes, tareleaaly overlooked tlie 
qneation of evidence, mnliiiing itself to stating the abstract poHsibility of the 
two ciiminutancee, without demonstrating their concrete reaiixation, Is., with 
reTennce to the evidence. How conld the claimant, suppoaiog bis Rock had got 
muwd np with that of another owner, have proved which were his, and how 
eonld the other alste his eoniravindiealio (1, 2, de R.V. 6, 1) ! Their marks of 
indindual ownership obviated tbia ditficulty. TIie claim upon the Hook was 
reduced to a contest as to the marks of ownership; when that was once decided, 
Uie separation of the separate animals followed as a matter of course : the 
s^wcihCBtion of the latter was not a matter oF iiUmtio. but of amdtmnatia. The 
Bomericsl relation between the several animals and the flocks of the accuser and 
the Kcuaed, upon which Paulus (iu 1, a, do R.V, 8, 1) lays such stress, cannot 
pombly have been taken into acvount ; this would have meant that the aoiuscr, 
supposing IDD animals of his Hock bad got amongst 110 of the flock of the 
accused, would have had to vindicate, not the flock as a wliolo, tint each 
individual animal iu it ; i.e., he would have haA to bring all the 100 sheep or 
oioa before the tribunal. To avoid this absurdity, ancient law had wisely 
ordained the identification of the flock. Tliin would take effect, therefore, also, 
even a* Ih* herrditatii pdilio (I. 5 pr. 1, 10 pr. de her. pet. 5, 3), when only single 
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[a the same way the Teutona pix)ceeded with their home- 
mark; and it caimot have been different with the mother- 
niition in primitive times— only, as it was not then possible to 
brand the cattle with iron, they painted ihem in different 
coloiii'B instead. These marks of possession, painted on the 
skin of the cattle by means of colours, were the first written 
uharacters; the hide of the live ox was the first writing-tablet 
of the Aryans. This application of colour lies at the root 
of the meaning of tlie word liierat, wliich is derived, together 
with li-iierc — to smear, brush; H-neae, the article smeared, 
stripe — from Sansk. root /i.' Much later than thia the 
application of colour made room for scratching in, cutting in. 
engraving, on wax, wood, stone, metal (scribere).^ The pulting- 
on of the mark to the hide of the live ox led to the use of the 
hide of the dead animal for the purposes of writing. We 
tind it turned to this use by the Itomans in the earliest days. 
It was the dypmm of which Paulus Diaconus, according to 
Festus,' says: "clypeum anOqui ob rotunditatem eliam corium 
bovis apptllHj-UTU, in quo foedvs Qabinorwm cwm .fiojitanis fue^at 
deacriptum." The ox-hide was the first Roman writing-tablet ; 

aiiirakla had atrnf m1. The tact tliat the (-l&iin could tx! made upon the flock 
relieved tlie accuier froin the uevesaity of slating the exact number in the 
inleittUh If he had been compeUed to do eo, he tvDuld, in use some of the cattle 
had strafed elsewhere, have had to lose his suit on account ot plus paUio, Thu 
dangor, and the necesait; of bringing all the cattle before the eourt, were 
obvUted in the mitdicatio gregia. This view of Paatiu is another argument in 
favour of my verdict against him {BaitaailU, p. 271). 

The same service which the mark of ownership rendered at the identilicaljau 
of the cattle, it rendered also iu the uata/TtKlui upon ita termination. The 
UBUsfroctuary was bound to make a separatiou between the old and wom.out 
and the young cattle {nimmitUrt I., 6S, j 3, 1 ; 70, de um., 7, 1). This 
aepanitioD was niade by burning or painting the mark on the beast (Virgil, L, 
0. iii 1 (>9 : Ttuii maliiit nfmrnUlerc). Tiiose which the nsusfnictuary excluded 
from his own flock as worn out he marked with his own si^i ; those bequeathed 
by uswtfrucfiij, with the sign of the testator. This simplified the proof of the 
«t)«ntion made, which otherwise, under certaiu oircumsUnces — t.g., the case 
when the two Socks shared tlie same posture-land — could not poasibly have 
bei'n acoam]>)iahed ; without the distinguishiiig marks of ownership the relative 
pioprietoiship of the two Hocka could not possibly have been ascertained. 

■ VjLNIOtES, loe. til., a. |>. 800. 

* Vanicerk, ii. pp. 800, llOfl. 

' Kd. Orvit. MOixiR, Leipzig, 1839. 



national contracts were tlie first reeorda written thereon, until, 
mach later, copper took its place For this ptirpoae. The Jews 
in David's time also testify to the use of the ox-hide for writing 
purposes. Out of this first raw material, its improved form, 
parchment, afterwards developed itself in Pergamon. 

The Bomans transferred the branding of cattle also to 
human beings (slaves ' and calumniatois). Tliis marking 
placed the man on the same level as cattle. This idea is 
derived from the expression in Roman nofa^stain, correspond- 
ing with the German Brandinar k, aad the expression "marked" 
with regard to persons. The idea of something " special " has 
also in language frequently been connected with cattle ; as, for 
iostance, in the Latin egregius, tximiut (separated out of the 
flock for a special purpose — e.y,, for sacrifice, " elect "), and the 
Genn&n aiagezeichnet. The period of pastoral life has left 
inddible traces in the language. Besides those quoted and 
those mentioned above (p. 14), regarding the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving," there is also the name of " milkmaid " 
as synonymous with " daughter," and of " money " as 
synonymous with "cattle," of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. 

The word for cattle in the mother-tongue was pa^, pre- 
SCTved in the Latin pecus ; Germ., faihu, fiku, fehu, fteh, vihe, 
VieK The fundamental Sanskrit root is pak = to catch, to tie ; 
hence the Sansk. j}a(» = the snare, fetter, aling.^ This word 
calls to our mind the cattle grazing in freedom, wliich have to 
be caught in order to be milked,^ killed, harnessed, or, if sheep, 
fleeced.* The South American catches his cattle on the 
pntiriee by means of the lasso. Pofw is the cattle caught by 



' The exprcauon und in the lez Actia Santia, which debarred such a 
froB Romwa freedom, is tti^maia inaaripla, OAitts, i. 13, Utp. L 11 ; it 
p«tfomied oompnUoHI; \tf retrieved liigitire sUtob, Quint J.O., 7, 4, 
ykffiitiPD; Fetroniiui Batyr, 103: noliim fiiiptivomm epigTamma, 
■ Vanicibk, Uk. cU., pp. 4GB, 4S0. 

* Tba milking ia done by the daughter, who cousequontlj beara the lun 
"■ilhmiH (Skr., dukitar ; Zend., diigdar ; Gk., OvyaTiii ; Oerm., douhtar, d 
tcklar, from the Skr., rfuA = tomilk), Vasiczbk, /uc. ril., p. 416. 
as ;et unknown, owing to tlie absence of knives. 
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the pafo. From cattle Romans and Germans derive their 
voncoption of wealth. In Latin, from ptms is derived pecunia 
(wealth of the householder), and pecuUum (small cattle, i.e^ the 
possession of children and alaves); in Gothic faihu, and in 
Anxlo-Saxon /coA, means cattle and wealth.' This points again 
to the «hephe-rd, whose wealth consists of flocks ; hut it does 
not apply to the husbandman, with whom the value of the land 
fiw Burpaasos that of the cattle necessary for farming purposes. 

On thifl subject the old Roman law is particularly instructive. 
It distinguishes, as will be shown ebewhere, two kinds of 
proporty standards — the/amt/ta and ihepeeunia. The/amtfia 
represents to us the Roman homestead, with everything 
bolonging to it — slaves, draught oxen, and beasts of burden. 
Tliese articles ai-e matters of mancipium (res mancijn) ; i.e., a 
special form for the conveyance of property in them {maticipaiio 
injure ctsaio) is needed, and they can be claimed by the owner 
who has lost them from any possessor of them. The pecunia 
<;oniprise8 all the remaining property wliich the law of 
mancipium does not control, and accordingly such matters 
arc spccifiod as res nee mancipi. For their conveyance tbe 
informal surrender (tradttio) is sufficient, and the protectioB of 
thu law is limited. 

Tlic law for the /amilin is essentially Roman, and developed 
only on Italian ground with the transition from the pastoral to 
the agricultural life (dominium ex jure Quirittum), the one for 
the farmer to house and farm (/ami/ia = house; famiUuf, 
/amitiaris = inmate; paterfamilias, head of the house); the other 
for the shepherd (pfcus, pecunia). The full protection which 
thu former enjoy has labour for its foundation. Labour was 
necessary, not only for reclaiming and preparing the soil, hot 
also for the training of the animals for i^icultural purpo8e& 

From mere cattle they are made into draught -oxen and 
beasts of burden (res maiKipi = quadrupedes quae dwso cotlove 
dtymantur, Ulp., 19, 1); not only are they taken from the flock, 

' Tbo cxprotsiDu " sheep " is also connected with the idea or tnonej. I 
Teiuembcr houing it at niy home in Eastern Friau, where the long-lcMt 
contnats of the settlera on the Teas coutaiii the phrase " bj gulden and sheep." 
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Init they must be tamed and trained ; ' until then they remain 
res tuc viandpi. The shepherd leaves the animal as nature 
made it; the husbandman turns it into something different 
from what it originally was. The same process takes place 
in the animal as in the land. The shepherd feeds on the 
pasture-land that which nature produces without his assist- 
ance: his business is merely to take what natui'e provides; 
like the liunter and the fisherman, the husbandman comes 
to nature's assistance, and compels her, by his labour, to yield 
to him what of her own tree will she refused to give. 

3. A Settled and very Populous Nation. 
§ 6. We shall find later whether it was a settled nation; but 
in any case it must have been very populous, as the three 
following arguments prove: 

Firstly, the inference from langui^e. Its high culture indi- 
cates a national existence of many thousands of years (p. 10). 
With the prolific tendency of all people living in a state of 
nature, they must have increased and multiplied greatly; and 
as a pastoral nation requires for its existence an area at least 
^.Jten times larger than an agricultural one, it must have covered 
^k^nrt tract of land. That, notwithstanding this, the language 
^^hBTV'^^'^^ '^ unity is not surprising if we consider other 
■^HVallel historical cases — the Arabian language, for instance. 
'Moreover, according to the view of some recent Sanskritists, 
several idioms* were developed amongst the Aryan mother- 
nation in its original home. 

Secondly, the inference drawn from the composition of the 
people. They divided, like the Germans in the days of Tacitus, 
into single, politically independent tribes, not imited by any 
firmer link. These tribes were subdivided into provinces, the 
provinces into villi^es. This affords ua a view of a very 
nomeroua people, covering large tracts of land. 

Thirdly, the inference that the strength of the daughter- 
nation was numerically greater than that of the mother-nation. 

' Gaiito, ii. IS, not lUUrr, quam si damiUi sunt. ' ScHiLU>Ea, loc eU., p, 1G6. 
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The surplusage of population which, at the separation, the 
mother-nation surrendered to the Indo-Europeaos, must have 
been very considerable ; otherwise they would never have 
fought their way victoriously on their long march to Europe, 
surmounting all the obstacles which they encountered. 

This relinquish men t of the surplus population was not 
the only instance of the kind. Philolc^' tells us of a second 
case — the separation of the Iranian tribes (Pei-sians, Armenians, 
etc.) from the mother- nation, and even this second over- 
flow was Butticieutly numerous and powerful to overrun 
India. 

The Aryan mother-nation must have had a population of 
some millions at the time of the separation of the Indo- 
Europeans. If, however, this had not been the case, then 
they must have been a settled people. A people numbered by 
millions, or even only by hundreds of thousands, cannot be 
nomads. One has only to re6ect for a moment to realize its 
impossibility. An entire nation may exchange its abode for 
a new one, as has happened during the lifetime of many 
nations; but such a hegira of a whole nation has nothing in 
common with the nomadic life of pastoral tribes, which consists 
of periodical changes of pasture-land. The nomad knows no 
home ; he wanders homeless from place to place. Only firmly- 
aettled nations have a home, and they leave it only to gain a 
better one than the old, which has nothing further to offer 
them. Such nations break up, not to wander, like shepherds, 
but to emigrate. 

4. The MothtT-Nation knew neither Tovms nor Stone Houses. 

§ 7. The endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest 
possible degree of civilization to the mother-nation has also led 
to repreBcnting them as living in towns. I am fully convinced 
that the view lately promulgated iu opposition to this theory^ 
ifl the correct one. That view is founded on the fact that the 
Qermans, in the time of Tacitus, knew nothing of towns; 

' ZiVMER. lac. cil.. pti. 145~!4S: cDnRrming Scbkadkel, loc. cU,, [iji. \97,tgq. 
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Deitber did the Slavs down to historic times. It is impossible 
to imagine that such an immeasurably important advance in 
civilization as ia comprised in the foundation of towns (§ 21) 
could have been neglected by a people which had already been 
accjuainted with them in the past ; therefore the mother-nation 
cannot have possessed them, or we should not miss them from 
tlie records of the Germans and Slavs in historic times. In 
the case of the Greeks, Komans, and Celts, the knowledge of 
town-building can be traced back only to their intercourse 
with more civilized nations. As a further argument, the 
author previously mentioned asserts that nowhere in the 
songs of the Rig Veda can the name of a town be traced with 
any d^ree of certainty. 

To the above I may add another linguistic argument, which, 
however, I am not sure has not already been employed by 
others. The very name " town " was unknown to the mother- 
nation at the time of the separation of the Indo-Europeans. 
The Sanskrit vastu, which has been preserved in the Greek 
itnv, means merely "abode, dwelling-place." The word for 
" town " appears first in the Indo-Germanic sepai-ate languages, 
and the fact that it differs in every one of them,' as also that 
each of them is based on a different notion, shows that the 
Ijido-Europeans first became acquainted with towns after their 
separation from each other. The shepherd has to live in the 
neighbourhood of his herds and pastures, but this does not 
facilitate the dwelling of many shepherds in the same town ; 
the distance of the pastures and of the Hocks would be too 
great. 

The mother-nation knew only villages (grdina), not towns. 
The stone house, also, was unknown to them. They lived in 

' Gk., iorv, riXit ; IM., urbt, ofipidutii ; Celt., din, as tast syllable of the 
to«rB — Ibr iosUooe, Lugdunum, The Aiig..Sax. and Sc»inl., tun, the Armanum 
4a«, bouM, wbicb was carried aboQt, meant origiiukllf only an encloBcJ apitoe ; 
' mad until the [irescnt day it ia preserved in Low-Gornian, and stands for 
"garfon." The oipressiou ror"town"in the German language was originallj 
hre; Matt, ttadt, follows later. PiCTET, in Lea Origina Inda-EKTopUima, End 
edit, vol. ii. p. 37c, meatioDS also Old Star., grada ; Kasa., 'jorodi ; and Cjmr., 



huts and tents, which could be easily taken to pieces and 
removed. Even in historic times the Germans carried them 

on their bullock-carts. All this has been ascertained (with 
sufficient certainly) by the i-eaearches of others, so that I may 
take it for granted.* 

5. TJte Mother-Natimi was iijiuyrani of Workijig MetctU. 
§ 8. Metal itself (especially copper, ayas), iron alone excepted, 
was known to them, as the language indicates ; but to conclude 
therefrom that they were familiar with the working of it is on 
a. par with the unfounded assumption that they were acquainted 
with agriculture merely because they had a knowledge of some 
cereals. None of the Indo-European nations has preserved 
more carefully than the Eomans the institutions of antiquity 
for occasional use, even after they had long been supplanted in 
practical life. These remains of antiquity poaaeas the same 
incalculable value for the historian as do fossils for the 
palaeontologist: they give him information about a time 
concerning which historical tradition reveals nothing. We 
shall often meet with such remnants. In this instance it 
proves that the working of metals was imknown to antiquity. 
At a time when in Rome spears with iron points had long been 
known, the Fetiales, in their solemn declaration of war by throw- 
ing the spear on to the enemy's land, were for many centuries 
obliged to use the luista praetista. This was a spear made 
entirely of wood, the point hardened in the fire and then 
soaked in blood.- It is found again in the /wisfei pura,^ which 
was awarded as the prize for valour ; and in the /estuca of the 
procedure for recovery. The custom admits of no other inter- 

• ScHRACBK, Inc. cU., p. 404, Its shape oven is mcntioDEd here, 
' It ftpp<!ars again in the eranalair of tlic GruI^, iu the Scottisli HigliUnds, 
and in the bodkcfii of tlio Scandinsviftna, in the shape of a staff burnt at the 
point and then dippod in blood (cross), wliicb, &s a sign of war having broken 
out, is aent round with the invitation to meet at a certain place. In Sireden 
thi« cnetom was kept up as late as the sixteentli, and iritli the Gauls until the 
eighteenth, century. See Gkimm, RechtaaUeriaiiur, pp. 103, 16*. The origin 
of tha hrala ia'i\g«iTita j/raeusta during the time of raigratiuu \a hereby put 
beyond all doubt. 

' Serviua ad Atii., 6, 780 : line/env, Subtokidb CtArDtuH, 28. 
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pretAtion than that the spear with an iron (JoiEt was as yet 
unfcnown in the migration time. 

For sacrificial purposes at the conclusion of any international 
treaty the Fetiales were bound to use a hatchet made of flint 
(aiUx). In ordinary life the iron hatchet and knife had long 
since superseded those of stone, but in this rite they were not 
allowed to be used, but had to remain according to the custom 
of past ages. At the pojts siiblidus, entrusted to the care of 
the pontificxs, no iron nails were to be found, only wooden ones ; 
with the Fetiales, as with the pontifices, ancient custom was 
binding. And it was the same with the Vestal Virgin at the 
li^tnning of the New Year, when the fire in the Temple of 
Vesta had to be extinguished and replaced by new fire: at 
any other time, should the fire have gone out through careless- 
ness, she had to relight it, and this was not to be done with 
iron and flint, but by lighting an easily inflammable piece of 
wood {materia fdix), by rubbing it iterebratiof against a hard 
piece of wood ; and this not in the Temple itself, but in the 
open air, as was done during the migration time, the fire 
being afterwards brought into the Temple in a brazen pot.^ 

Capital punishment also, if the victim were a priest, might 
not be administered by decapitation with the iron axe, but, as 
in olden times, by flogging. Public meetings ordered by the 
fkmiifiea were called together (comitia calaia) : in those 
ordered by magistrates the signal was given with a horn. 
Later it will be shown that, at the time of migration, the army 
was called together and the commands during battle were 
given by word of mouth, from which it is clear that the use 
of metal instruments for the conveyance of military signals 
was unknown to the wandering tribes — another proof that the 
mother-nation lacked all knowledge of the use of metals for 
technical purposes. 



I "FBti«"rB(*ns" to produce." Vamicikk, (oe. ci(., ij, 638. 

* Fest. ep., p. 106; "/yiiis Vtstof .... tajudiu lerebran, quotaque 
aaplun ignem eribo aeiuo virgo in tudein firrd." Whether this br&zen pot 
jnstifes the coDclasiOD that the Ar; uu vrere acquainted with manlding in brus 
ii k qucation for Iftter coosideratioii. 
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So we see that iii alt acta of religious signiQcaiice the use of 
iron was absolutely forbidden to the priesthood. We notice the 
aame thing among the Jews. At a time when they had been 
long familiar with knives and toole, they were not allowed to 
U80 them in circumcision or in the builtling of stone altars ; 
they had to employ the primitive sharpened flint. That the 
prohibition of iron coidd not be founded on any religious 
tradition need hardly be stated. If so, tlie avereion of the 
gods to iron would have declared itself ; but we know, on the 
contrary, that there was a God of Iron, Vulcan. There 
remains, therefore, no alternative but the historical ground 
that, iron being imknown in primitive times, the people cluug 
to the old institutions in their religious acts, even after they 
had become acquainted with iron, A parallel ease may be 
found in the present day in the retention of candles for tlie 
lighting of altars instead of using gas. 

All evidence which has so far been given from Rotuun 
antiquity proves that the mother- nation knew nothing about 
the forging of iron. If this were all I wanted to prove, 
I could have spared myself the trouble of the argument, 
for it has been established philologically that iron itself 
became known to the mother-nation only during the Vedic 
period. • But my purpose in mentioning the matter is to 
draw from it the conclusion that the use of copper for 
technical purposes was also unknown. Had the Aryans been 
familiar with this they would, like other nations — t.g. the 
Jews and the Persians before the iron period — have adopUd 
copper, in the absence of iron, for the manufacture of nails 
and weapons. That this did not happen is clearly evident 
from the kasta prae\<sta and p^i/ra, and the wooden nails in 
the pom* Bvhliciiig. 

Nevertheless, Boman antiquity shows us that metal was 
used for household furniture. It was a brass pot {cribrum 
aeneum), in which the Vestal Virgin brought the fire into 
the Temple of the Goddess (see above), while, for cooking 
purposes, she had to use vessels of clay (Test. epii. Muries, 

■ SCHRAVBR, loc. cit,, pp; 26S, 2S8. 
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p. 159 L " in ollam fictUem. conjeclum ") ; but this shows only 
tliat the manufacture of copper datea from very early times, 
not that we have a right to attribute it to the Aryan mother- 
nation. 

Among the Komaus the stamping of metal (a«s) into 
coinB is known to descend from the later regal period ; in 
more remote times money was weighed (aes rude), and in the 
same way the fahri aerarii and ferrarii in the Boman army 
date from the military organization of Servius Tullius. 



6. Low Stage of Development of the Law. 
§ 9. We possess but scanty knowledge of the legal institutions 
of the mother- nation, but what we do know is suQicient to 
coulirm the theory that its development was low. I will 
conaider only those which bear upon our subject 

(a) Thb Political Uniok op the Pbople. 
The tie which connected the people was very loose. They 
were gathered into trihea (jana) ruled by princes (rdjan); 
the tribes were divided into provinces (inf), and these again 
into villages {grdma). But there was no bond of union 
between the tribes to bind them all tt^ether into one political 
whole. The tribe was the highest political unity. Only in 
time of danger did one tribe combine with its nearest 
neighbour: when the peril was gone they dissolved the bond. 
The situation, therefore, was similar to that of the Germans, 
as described by Tacitus, i.e., Aryans and Germans were 
ethnographically, but not politically, a nation ; an a^;regate 
ot purely independent tribes existing solely for themselves. 
Of any common action by the whole nation — such, for instance, 
as the march of the Greeks against Troy — even subsequent 
history does not speak. The objection which might be taken 
to this statement, viz., the emigration of tlie Aryans to India 
and their occupation of the land, may be met by the 
assamption that probably the southern tribes moved on first 
and the othei-s followed later. 
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(6) InTBRNATJOSAI. It4TBItC0DRSE. 

§ 10. The place occupied by the Aryan nation in reBpect of 
international intercourse is shown by the absence of the 
iuBtitution of hospitality in its legal sense, i.t., the legal 
protection secured to foreigners by those from whom they 
receive hospitality (safe escort).' The Aryan mother-nation 
had not yet passed that stage which fails to include strangers 
within the pale of the law, and which with all nations haa 
been the beginning of jurisdiction. 

This is in the first place proved by the language. The 
mother-tongue has no expressions for " hospitality," These 
expressions first appear in the daughter languages, and their 
\-ariety justifies the assertion that the thing itself became first 
known to the individual Indo-European nations after their 
separation, and not immediately upon taking possession of 
their second home. Secondly, it is proved by Greek mythology. 
The generation washed away by the DeucaUouic flood knew 
nothing of hospitality; and the national hero of the Greeks, 
Hercules, killed Iphitos under his own roof. I.astly, it is 
proved by Roman law, which, down to its latest days, 
sanctioned in principle the non-protection of strangers who 
were not by auy national compact legally entitled to it The 
institution of hospitality in the above sense of the word is a 
system introduced by the Phcenicians in the interest of their 
commerce, and from them it came down to the Greeks 
and Romans. Its absence from the mother-nation is equivalent 
to the absence of protected international intercourse, and ia 
a striking proof of the low state of civilization of the people. 
The Greeks regarded those who did not practise the laws of 
hospitality as savages; and this was one of the traits by 
which Homer characterizes the Cyclopes. 

' I rerar Tor this and tho foUowiug statement to mjr utialo on the Hospit»U^ 
of Aotiquity in tho Deatxht RvTidxhau, vol. liii., part ix., pp. 367, an. 
BerHn, 1887. 
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(f) Domestic Law — ^Woman. 

1 11. AcoordiDg to many, domestic law formed the brightest 
spot in Aiyan law. The institution of monogamy and the sacri- 
fices offered for the dead are quoted as examples. The former 
is said to show a civilized conception of the bond of maiTiage, 
which raises the Aryans high above all other Asiatics ; the 
latter to prove that piety was the basis of family union. 

The first statement is incorrect. ' Polygamy was lawful, 
if not universal ; it was, as a rule, practised only by princes 
and by the wealthy, as it is wherever it is customary. The 
poor man cannot indulge in the luxury of many wives. But 
the conclusion for which the supposed institution of monogamy 
is quoted is quite correct. The state of married life among 
the Aryans was far higher than that of any of the Asiatic 
nations. The wife did not occupy the low position (scarcely 
differing from that of the slave) of a being merely for indulging 
the sensual pleasures of man, but lived rather on an equality 
with, and as a companion to, man.^ It is true she was, as with 
the Romans, legally subject to the power (maTiws) of man ; but 
this, as in their case, did not in the least influence her position 
in ordinarj- life. She was mistress of the house; and even 
parents and younger brothers and sisters had to respect her 
as such, when the management of the house had passed into 
her bands. 

The religious marri^e ceremony, which was compulsory 
only in certain cases, but was optional in others, though 
generally observed, affords another striking proof of the legal 
and moral estimation in which maiTii^e was held ; and herein 
ia rightly sought the connecting link for the confarreatio of the 
Romans, while its form and its reference to agriculture clearly 
reveal its more recent origin, of which I shall later on speak 
again. For the i-est the Aryan marriage-forms offer nothing 
worthy of special notice. The purchase of the wife — one of 

' AooordiDg to ZiMilEti, toe. at., pp. 324, iqq. 

* RosEBACH, Uiilerntehangm iiber die rSniCvlie Ehr, p. 200. ZiHtliCR, loe. cU. , 
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these forniB — is found among all nations ; the connection of 
the Boman coemtio with tliis form of the inother-nation is 
no doubt historically con-ect, but without interest for iie. In 
like manner the home-briiigiiig of the wife to the man's house 
is such a natural consequence of the marriage relation that it 
seems needless to refer to a similar custom among the Aryans 
for the purpose of explaining the deduciio in domum mariti of 
the Romans. 

On the other hand, the Aiyan mai-riage law reveals two 
phenomena to which the above does not apply, and which 
deserve prominence, not merely because they repeat them- 
selves in Soman law, hut also because they give further 
evidence of the moral ideals they embody. 

In the first place there is the prohibition of m&rria^ 
between near relations. It is well known that there wei'e 
many nations in antiquity, and amongst them a cultured 
nation of such prominent importance as the Egyptians, which 
took no exception to such marrii^es, not even those between 
brothers and sisters. What this meant for the morals of the 
family needs as little comment as does that which the Aryans 
had in view by its restriction. Be it said to their great honour 
tliat they rightly appreciated the dangere to which such 
licence amongst the opposite sexes exposed the chastity of 
family life. It was to protect this that they prohibited 
marriage between near relations. Purity and chastity in 
family life were the ultimate eud they had in view by this 
prohibition. 

The second phenomenon is the dowry which the daughter 
received fi'oui her father at her inaiTiage.' Here we get the 
historical connection with the Itomau institution of the dos. 
With the Germans it is the husband who biings the dowry lo 
the biide {Braulgabt); the presents which she brings bim ai'e 
without value.'' With the Bomans the bride brings the <fos 

' ZiiiUKB, loc. cIL, p. 314. "The -tistera fiBtaa up the cheat whiah 
coDlaioa the dowry, and aa a motive of tlie huehanii'i suit the mjna Birr- 
liehtt Out is given to the gift whicii she brings." 

* TAfiiTDS, Germ., 18. Gmmm, BrMtitUerlhamer, p. 129. 
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to the hosband. The RomanB h&ve preserved the Aryan 
institution ; not so the (Jeruiaus, who liave exchanged it for 
another, which we maj presume thpy derived from the people 
of tbeir second home. With the Russians we hud the custom 
observed iu later times still. 

Vladimir the Great, who married a Byzantine Princess, 
A.D. 988. although he had forced the marrit^ with the sword, 
obtained no dowry with tier, but paid her relations for her.* 
The Slavs could not realize that the bride should bring any- 
thing to her husband. The idea of buying the bride ia 
incompatible with this view. The Germans, who, of all the 
Indo-Europeans, lingered longest in the second home, have 
itdopted the institutions of the subjugated nations. The Italic! 
preserved that of the mother-nation, wliile the Celts ^ and 
Greeks have combined both institutions in the avrl^pva 
(given by the husband to the wife), which was also customary 
amongst the Bomans durii^ the regal perio<l. From a social 
point of view the Aryan-Eoman institution is far superior to 
the Slavo-Germanic one, especially when one thinks of the 
principle iulierent in it. The latter was founded on the idea 
of buying the bride ; the dowry represented the market- value 
of the woman, with this difference — that the father or relations 
who gave her away did not receive it, as in remote antiquity, 
the woman betseU getting it. The former, however, expresses 
Uie beautiful idea that the bride enters the husband's house 
fieo, and on an equality with the man ; she brings him what she 
has. How eoidd she withhold the lesser — her )>o3session8 — 
when she gives hei-self wholly to him ? If she has nuthuig 
herBelf, her father comes forward, and it is his duty to see that 
his daughti^r leaves his house in a worthy manner. Thus she 
occupied from the very tirst a higher and more respected 
pomCion than when she entered the husband's house empty- 
handed. T)ie l^3man6 looked so much down upon a v,xor 
sin* daU that it was a point of honour with the relatives to 
give a ^o» to a portionless girl. The idea of perfect equality 



' Ewiliit, " Das alUaU liedit dtT F.U3 
* QjHAK, Dt EcUo Ooll. vi. 19. 



." pL 226. Doq«t, 18'.f6. 
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between huBbaad and wife, which a later Koman jurist 
(Modestinus, in Li.rfeJ2.JV., 23, 2) renders in the words : 
" Congortium omnis vitac, divini et kuniani Juris communicatio," 
could not find a fitter expression than in the fact that the wife 
contributed her share towards making the home; and when 
we meet with this ingtitiition amongst the old Aryans we see 
in it again the same moral conception of the marriage laws 
which we have already been able to deduce from the religious 
form of the same, and which places them bo far higher than all 
contemporary nations of antiquity. In this i-espect the Aiyans 
are proved to have been a civilized nation of the first rank. 

With this tallies also what we are told about married life, 
about the wife's faithfulness and the tender love between 
husband and wife.^ It is true that our information does not 
<Iate farther back than the Vedic period ; but it warrants na in 
applying it to earher times. Literature echoes the praise of 
conjugal love; it affords examples of the deepest afi^ection, 
tenderness, and power of endurance, ou a par with the best 
specimens which the poetiy of any other nation can show. 
The Aryans expected chastity, not only in the wife, but also 
in the unmarried woman, and seduction of the same (" the 
brotherless girl") was deemed a gi-eat crime, the punishment 
for which was very severe. 

After the husband's death the wife had to seal her faithful- 
ness to him by mounting the stake — the well-known custom of 
widow-burning, which in India was kept up until this century, 
when it was prohibited by the English. It is a matter of 
dispute whether this is an invention of Erohminism or an 
ancient Aryan custom.- It is unknown to the Rig Veda: there 
widows are allowed to marry again. The opinion of the author 
already referred to is, that it was an ancient Aryan custom, 
which civilization led many of the tribes to abandon. It was, 
however, preserved by others, and was later raised by the 
Brahmins into a settled institution. This seems confirmed by 
the fact that the custom is found in use amongst the Slavs aad 
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G^maiis,' while Greeks, Komans, and Celta kiiow it not.* If 
this view be the correct one, an effective touch would be added 
to the picture of conjugal life, which, according to what may 
have been the original motive for widow-burning, throws either 
a greater glory or a darker shadow over it. 

The motive for widow-biu-ning may have been an act of 
heroic devotion on the part of the wife, who, with the husband's 
death, saw all her happiness and all purpose iu life ended, and 
preferred death by burning to life without him. This view is 
ao exalted that one cannot be astonished if it seized hold on 
the mind ; it is idealistic, which is the leading featme in our 
conception of moraUty, and it may have appeared iu this light 
to the Brahmins, when, looking back into remote antiquity, 
they elevated this custom into a religious duty. But it is not 
consistent with antiquity: one might as easily expect to find 
a lily growing in the ice as this exalted ideal there; the 
historical temperature was as yet too cold for it ; summer must 
come before such an ideal could be matured. The essence of 
this matter, then, was, in fact, a totally different one. The wife 
shared the fate of all the other possessions which were sent 
into the grave with a decea.sed man, perhaps under the im- 
pression that he could make use of them in the other world ; 
perhaps because the idea that they should fall into other hands 
was repugnant to him. Besides his weapons, his horse, his 
slaves, and his bondmen, his wife also was sent after him. 
It waa not the devoted love of the wife who, of her own 
free will, chose to be burnt to death, but rather the callous and 
brutal selfishness, void of the faintest spark of true loyal 
affection in man, who, wholly disregarding her inclinations, 
doomed her to this fate. We are 'dealing with the primitive 
age, not with that which, with the help of ideas that take 

■ ZtMMXK, lot. at., p. 330. 

* ViUi tbe Cells, however, so Ute «■ Omu'i time sU posseuioiu which the 
dcMMsd h»d speciiUy vftlaed were burned with him ; and not long before thol 
tiine, u Cttsu- {D* BtUo Gall, vl 19) leatifies, under ainiilu' uonditioiiB, &bo 
hi* iUtw uid dependanta ; and in the Roman villa of the Imperial period there 
an eUiUM fQttnd to the eireet that the worldlj posMuions hsve to be buried 
nitli the deocued. I. 14 } B i>r Udig. (ii. 7.) 
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Ihoueands of years to develop, has been slowly buUt up. The 
reality cannot be hidden from any one who approaches the 
subject with open eyes. That a later period accepted institn- 
tions which originated without any regard to these ideas of 
morality, and in accepting them viewed them in the light of 
their civilized notions, and so put an entirely new meaoing 
into them, is a phenomenon as unquestionably true as it is 
generally overlooked in the historical development of civiliza- 
tion. It is the filling of the old vessel with new contents, 
with noble wine instead ot foul water. Civilized notions have 
not existed from the beginning; it is not they which have 
made the world — they were established when the world was 
ready for them. The relationship between them and reality is 
the opposite of the ordinary course: they have not nurtured 
reality ; reality has nurtured them. The real generators were 
necessity and selfishness. Looking back upon tliis fact, it 
cannot be accounted strange that this act of widow-burning, 
which had its origin in the consummate egotism and un- 
charitableness of man, shoidd appear in later times as a sacred 
duty, prompted by tnie self-forgetfuluess, love, and womanly 
devotion. In this custom the lowest and the highest conception 
of conjugal relationship are placed opposite each other. Only 
iu their inhuman consummation do they meet, in the one as 
excess ot egotism, in the other as excess of love. 

((i) Domestic Law — thb Children. 
§ 12, The worthy counterpart to conjugal love among the 
Aryans is said to have been the devotion ot children to their 
parents. Ah a proof ot it we are referred to the Ahnen- 
KultuB, or sacrifices for the'dead, one of the most solemn duties 
of children. This miglit pass, if we knew nothing beyond it of 
the relationship between parents aud cliildreu ; but what we do 
know not only suffices to totally invalidate such conclusions aa 
to filial devotion drawn from this institution, but justifies the 
assertion that the true interpretation of filial relationship, 
so tar from shedding brightness on Aryan domestic life, ia, 
on the contrary, a dark blot upon it. 
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With the marriage of the eldest eon the father^s 
and the hoosdiold govemment pass into the eon's handL 
Brothers and sisters, even parents, henceforth hare to reqieet 
him as the head of the house. The origin of this custom 
with a people living in a state of natme is toj sznqilj 
explained on the basis that dc»ninian hplnngs to him who 
has the power to uphold iL When the father l<p i mi e s old 
and weak he most make waj for the stjonger son, who, 
in the natural course of things^ is the firstborn, he being in 
the full possession of strength before those bom after him, 
the physiological basis for the privileged position of the 
firstborn, which we find amoi^ so man v nations in jostifiea- 
tion of birthright, and which has caused the name of 
firstborn to be converted into a title of hoooor.' 

Hus deposition of the parents in favour of the fintbom is 
found also among the Teutons, where it assumes the ^^•J^^^^fT 
of a legal institution, established thousands of years ago, and 
maintained until now, in the "parents' dower" on landed 
j iroper ty. Amongst the Greeks also we find traces of it. 
During the lifetime of Laertes, Ulysses appears as ruler in 
Ithaca; the father has only his ''parent's dower"; and in 
the Greek Mythology Kronos dethrones Ursnns and Zeos 
Sjponos — a myth which, whatever its mfaining may have 
been, could have originated only friiere the social ideas of 
primitive times saw nothing revoltii^ in such proceedii^; 
it would have been impossible to attribute anything to the 
gods that would have disgraced humanity. What the gods 
do men must first have done. Mythdogy is a rich sooroe 
of information for the social institutions of primitive tinrs 
the oldest of aH 

Of two of the Indo-European nations, the Teutons and 
the Slavs» and also the Iranians,* we know that children cast 
out their parents, or even put them to death. As far as I 



jtar, flMMimr, «ir, tisn; tho with Iht Haa^viaas a»i Cldncat. t^ 
Bj JBiMdr te JbdU, 2id «dit, ToL iL, pi #74. 
* Ob the httar tee Ganiif, Ik: oL, pi 487 ; ob the lonncr, ZrxMSB, Ue. eiL, 



know no uieiitioii ia made among the Aryans of the putting 
to death of old people in general (wc firet meet with it in 
the migratory period), nor of the putting to death of parents 
by their eliildren ; but their easting out ia mentioned.' IE 
filial piety had really been one of the charactenstics of 
Aryan domeBtic life, aa some would have us believe, on the 
ground of the sacrifices for the dead, this proceeding would 
have been out of the (question, and there would have been 
no need for the prayer offered over the cradle of the new- 
born SOD, that he, when grown up, might not strike his 
father, and might not with his teeth, tiger-like, wound his 
father and mother.^ With the liomanB to strike was to 
forfeit the esteem of gods and men; tliey esaenliully broke 
from the Aryan acceptation of the relationship; the father 
until his death retained posaession and nile over the house, 
and the children remained, even when advanced in years, 
subject to his power, which, as is known, extended over life 
and death. Filial afi'ection is not one of the characteristics 
of the Aryans. In this respect they are snri)assod by all 
other nations ; for instance, by the Jewa (amongst the com- 
mandmeiita in the Decal<^ue one is devoted to the honouring 
of parents),* and above all by the Chinese, with whom filtal 
affection is not only the first commandment, but the basis of 
the whole moral law. 



' ZiMKBEt, loc. cU., p. S28. ■ Ibid. p. 321. 

' The addition " that thj diijB m&; L« toug, and that it ma; go trail with 
then upon the land," must have reforeace to the reUtioiuIiip which Biplmlns 
whj thia " promiw " is addod only to this commandnicDt, and neither thia nor 
any other to another, I lind tlie oxiilanation ia the faUowing reSectioii : — 
" If thoa dost not honour thy parents, th; children wilt cto the buds by thee ; 
thine ciample will influence them ; then thou ahalt not proaper, and thon ahAlt 
not livB long upon the land. , . . Thoy will givo thee thy bread grudgingly, m 
thou didst to thy parent, and »o they will shorten thy days." In thia wmy a 
oloae connection ia established between the comniandment and the pronuM 
linked togetlier witli the observance tlierwr ; which otherwise we ihall Ikil 
ta find. In the aama way prosperity and a long liru u^nu tlie land would 
hardly have been referred Ui if the Jews had not had its opposite before tlrar 
■yea— the miseralilc raiatenoe of parents amongst other nations, and even 
■monpt themselreB in tlio past. The suggestion made to me that this com- 
niandment was not given to indiriduals, but to the nation, and that the long 
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Stining examples of filial devotion, ia which do nation upon 
the earth can compete with the Chinese, and whid) not even 
the Romans could produce, may be looked for in vain in the 
whole of Indian literature, although it teems with praise of 
conjugal afiectioD. The clause, inserted in later times into the 
Brahmauic moral code, that the teacher t^es the place of the 
bther in the estimatiou of the pupil, is verj' significant for the 
Aryan conception of the relationship between father and son. 
With a nation where the filial relationship was not misunder- 
stood fruiu the first this could never have been the case. 
Parental affection to children was not more evenly balanced 
than that of children to their parents. Only the son waa 
received at his birth with joy : the daughter with repugnance^ 
" Dai^htera are a sorrow ; sons are the Others' pride and 
glory."' 

The eon is exalted (the tiMtre tibeivs of the Romans, 
•bo recurring amongst the Teutons); the casting out of the 
daogbter lias in it nothing repugnant to national morality,* 
To my mind, this heartlessness to the daughter is a less 
sure tonchsUine for the domestic life of the Aryans than is 
the father's pride in hia son. Pride has nothing in common 
with real afiection : one can be proud of oneself. The father 
who is proud of his son is proud of himself, because he is his 
son's father. Pride is only a form of egotism, but true 
affection is the exact opposite. 

Ufa doM not appljr to the iadiTidutl " upon the Und," bat to the natioii in tha 
"Uad of Cknun," I hold to be incorrect It ironld not luve aid "that thy 
daji Buy be long," but " th&t thou maypst live erer upon the Uiid." It muat 
hkTs applied to the longenty of the individual, and in that *enu only the 
•mphwisiiig of the well-being can be utufactorily explained. The "veil- 
bnog" [procpcrity) in Uic wider tense (physical aa irell as moral] neceaailato* 
tritb the indiTidual Ibe condition of longevity ; not bo with a oatioD — UuU can 
Uv« on withoot proaperity, while the individoal cannot. 

■ ZlMKXIi, Uie. dL, pp. 318. 320. 

* ZiMinx, ice dl, SIS. From the fact that this othenriu mU-aatbenticated 
oaatotn ii not mentioned in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, this anthor 
iKWliiilea that it cannot hare be«n very general. One might also conclnda 
JDat the oppoutc from this silence, vix.. that it belonged to the ordinary 
wnttrsnoei of Uf^ Thia is supported by tho Uct that the Old Koman law 
allemd tlw expnltian of the daughter, azcepliag only the fintbon. 



Another relationship in which the allied domcalic aOectiou 
of the Aryans is supposed to have shown itself is that of 
hrothera and sisters. As far as I know fraternal love is 
nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Indiana ; nowhere 
ia it extolled; nowhere is any beautiful feature of it revealed; 
rather the reverse. In " Nal and Damajanti " the eldest 
brother gambles away all that he has to the younger, even 
his crown ; and the latter drives him away stripijed of every- 
thing. 

As to the intimacy of friendship, that worthy counterpart of 
family love, which ia not only fully developed amongst many 
civilized nations, such as the Greeks, but is found amongst 
many nations living in a state of nature in their institution 
of blood-brotherhood — of thJB there is no trace amongst the 
Aryans. 

My investigations into the domestic life of the Aryans, from 
which I have purposely excluded the modifying influence 
which the worship of ancestors may possibly exercise over it. 
leads to the following conclusions: absence of parental, filial, 
and fraternal affection, as also of friendship ; one-^ded 
development of conjugal love — the heart of the Aryan has 
no room for any other. Let us compare with this the 
picture which Greek mythology gives us, apart from any other 
features of filial and fraternal affection as portrayed, for 
instance, in the (Edipus legend, of the household of Aga- 
memnon. Here we find the different phases of family love; 
aUo the two kinds of friendship — hospitality and friendly 
intimacy; not, howtsver, in the shape of a sweet, peaceful 
idyll, but in the form of a thrilling tr^c episode brought 
about by the conflict of the individual family relationships, 
and causing the passionate reaction of outraged family-love. 
The drama opens with the violation of hospitality and the 
faithlessness of the wife to her husband. The brother 
takes up the cudgels for the offended husband; the ruler 
smothers his paternal feelings, and sacrifices his daughter to 
the common cause. But maternal affection shows itself in 
another light. It is stronger than her love for her husband ; 
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the mother revenges the daughter's sacrifice in the blood of her 
husband, and in Cassandra the wife cools her jealoasy against 
her rivaL In her own son she finds her avenger ; in him the 
love for his father conquers the love of his mother. He; 
hunted by the Erinyes (Fates), is followed by bis faithful 
friend, not deterred by the curse of matricide which pursues 
him, sharing all privations and dangers with him, until at last 
the self-sacrificing love of the sbter brings salvation to ibe 
brother. 

In a small compass we find here all the different 
relationsbipe of domestic love crowded together — those of 
hasband and wife, parents and children, children and parents, 
brothers and sisters, hospitality and friendship. One might 
say that the object of the legend is to bring into relief all the 
different manifestations — their conflicts, their errors, the 
superiority of one over another in the adventures of one single 
family, a phenomenology of love and friendship. The love 
of the father for the daughter does not stand the test of 
general approval : it is on the lowest step. Then follows that 
of the wife for the husband ; it gives way to that of 
the mother for the child ; then that of the son for 
the mother is tried — it succumbs before that of the father. 
The last t£st is made of fraternal affection and friendship, 
and they stand it triumphantly : they remain to man when 
father and mother fail. What there is of historic truth and 
what of fiction in the legend is not material to my present 
piurpose. 

With the old Aryans this drama could not have been 
enacted in reality, neither could it have assumed the 
goise of either legend or fiction ; their impressions were too 
widely removed from those of the Greeks. Both fact and 
fiction represent a largeness of heart and an intensity of 
feeling totally foreign to the Aryan ; his heart has room only 
for love for his wife. 

The disparaging verdict which I herein prononnce upon 
them has yet another test to stand. 



(e) Sacrificbb to tbr Dsad, akd Matkrkal Right 
(Matriarchal Thbort ; Matria Fotbstas). 

§ 13. According to the current view, the sacrifice to the 
dead bears testimony to the deep affection of children for their 
parents. This might be conceded did we not know how the 
son treated his parents during their lifetime. But what is the 
sacrifice to the dead— the mean gift of food and drink which 
from time to time is placed upon the grave — when compared 
with the fate to which the son submits his parents during their 
lifetime, and to which he is legally entitled to submit them » 
A strange love, indeed, which needed to be kiiidled by death, 
and which offei-ed to the parents on the other side of the gitive 
the bread which was either denied or given grudgingly to them 
on this side ! It is not love, indeed, but fear, which prompted 
the sacrifice to the dead. According to the Aryan view, which 
has been preserved in all Indo-European nations, deceased 
persons still exist after their death as ghosts, as "shades"; 
therefore they take with them into the giuve, or on to the 
funeral pyre, the things to which they were most attached; 
and they also needed food and drink.^ 

At the Sacrifice of Ulysses in Orcus the Shades eagerly 
crowded round to drink the blood. In Walhalla the Germanic 
hero regales on mead. It is the duty of the descendants to 
bring food and drink to the grave of their departed ; should 
this he neglected, the dead will avenge themselves, and appear 
as threatening specti'es to indict all kinds of trouble and evil 
upon those who neglect them. 

This is, I believe, the original motive of the sacrifice to the 
dead ; it is not the outcome of filial devotion and love, but of 
egotism, i.e,, fear and dread. The worship of ancestors has 
the same origin as, from a i-eligious point of view, the worship 
of the gods which we find among the ancients ; " titiior fecit 

' How could the Ida* that they partook of it haire arinen and continued ! 
As regards the food presented, the wild bouts and birds took care of it, and pud 
uightl; visita to tbe graves. As regards tbe drink, the hot temperature caused 
it to evaporate quickly. Beasts and bit^Is took the place of the departed : even 
as the prieslj of Baa), who by oight secretly crept into the Temple to c< 
the sacrifice, took tbe place of the Deity. 
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rf«»." Id both cases the sacrifice is based on the same idea, — 
MBuly. to provide nourishment. He who neglects doing bo 
InnUB the wrath of the dead, and un him they avenge them- 
sdvee. The son need have no fear of the aged surviving 
parents ; for what power have they, the weak, against him, the 
strong ? But against the Shades and spectres the strongest 
light in vain. 

It is qnite consistent with this view, which denies to filial 
affection and devotion all share in the original cMJnception of 
the sacrifice to the dead, that when the time was ripe these 
shoold go to strengthen the old-established iuatitution. It is 
the old vessel into which the new contents are poured (p. 32), 
a process so often repeated in the history of morals that they 
who take no note of it are constantly in danger of tracing 
back the views belonging to a much more advanced st^e of 
civilization, to a time which has never, and could never have, 
known them. The grape, sweet in autumn, is sour in spring 
— it has need of heat to ripen it; and it is the same with 
civilization. Its first formation and its final shape are widely 
different ; but even as nature understands how to produce 
sweet from sour, so history, out of egotism, which, to my 
mind, is without exception always the starting-point, distils the 
opposite, ic, morality. 

And so it is possible for a later age to see an act of filial 
piety in this sacrifice to the dead ; at the same time it remains 
quite compatible with this that the original motive here — 
as elsewhere, — for instance, in widow-burning (p. 31) — was a 
totally different one : and that this must have been so is clearly 
proved by what has just been said respecting the attitude of 
children towards their parents when alive. Life is the touch- 
stone of love; a love which cannot stand this test, and does 
not declare itself till after death, is not love at all. The 
sacrifice to the dead with the Aryans cannot be linked with 
filial love ; there remains no other motive but the one I assign 
to it — fear. 

This, I believe, proves conclusively the incorrectness of the 
prevailing notion, which attributes these motives to the Aryan 




institution. But it also warrants another conclusion of far 

: importance — the non-acquaintance of the people with 
maternal right. We stand at the present moment on the brink, 
as it were, of discovery respecting maternal right ; on all sides 
evidence abounds. One of the latest discoveries in this respect 
is that the Teutons, before they reached tlie sb^e of paternal 
right, passed through a stage of maternal right,' and such a 
period has recently been generally accepted as proved. In 
maternal right all the members of the household are grouped 
round the mother. The children are hers ; the father has no 
share in, or power over, them ; parentage is traced by descent 
from the mother; descent from the same or another Father is 
quite immaterial ; in short, it ia the same legal aspect of the 
relationship as that of unmarried sexual intercourse, according 
to Roman law, in which, legally speaking, there was no father. 
Maternal right ia analogous to absence of marriage. With 
the introduction of marriage it made way for the paternsil 
right, which, in its original historical aspect, is as partial to the 
father's position as maternal right is to that of the mother. 
He is the lord of the house ; to him belong the children : the 
mother also is subject to his dominion, just as the children are ; 
and all parentage is centred in him. The children of the wife 
by a former marriage ai-e not in any way related to his own 
progeny, nor her relations to them. Such is the aspect of 
paternal right in Old Roman law. I^ter on paternal right waa 
raised into parental right, the reconciliation of paternal and 
maternal right. Mother, father, parents— herein are the 
gradual stages of the history of domestic development made 
known. The relation of children to parents was consequently 
modified according to the views held with regard to parentage. 

Now there cannot be the slightest doubt that maternal right, 
although very probably once in vogue among the Aryans, must 
have given place to paternal right long before the Indo- 
EuTOpeans separated from them. The aceue of maternal 
right is the house of the mother, in which the men go to 

' This view haa bwii adopted bj Lkinprecht, in his DetUscht OacKitkte, 
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and fro, and in wldch the cfafldven bom of 
The scene of the patrmtl ngjii k the 
which Ihe wife guna adinittanre taj ba- 
the form of the Aiyan maiiiie e cootnei. 
does not mefety gnn adinitt a nre to the honae; die cnteis it 
under the donmnon of the man, and with this fact her power 
over the children is qnite inoon^atihle. Slw^ Kfrii^f jg solqect 
to the man as moch as aie the dnldren. This view b 
supported faj the rite of sacrifiee to the dead. Maternal 
ri^t woold hare demanded that it shoold be faron^t to the 
mother and maternal ancestors, but in realitj it was faron^t 
to the hther and paternal ancestotiL Aoootding to Fnstel de 
Coolai^es^ (whose stat4*mpnt I mnst lesTe in abejanoe for the 
present, as it does not bear materially upon the qoestion of 
the saerifioe to the deadX the Aryans dul not acknowledge any 
relaticmship with the mother or her relatiTes. 

We must conclude that maternal right was quite fore^ 
to the Aryan people at the time <rf the separation of the 
dan^ter-nation. The sti^ of coltore reached at that time, 
which centred in the true moral rererenoe of the marriage 
bond, was too h^ for that. And now it is said to have 
gained favour with a people descended from this nation — 
with Uie TeatoDs! This would have implied a reversion 
to the period of barbarism loi^ since vanished. Had this 
been realized, the thon^t could hardly have gained ad- 
mittance; it was not taken into acooimt that the history 
of tbe Teutons has its beginning with the Aryans, and that 
the passage from maternal to paternal r^t had already been 
made by tiiem. This process coold have been gone over again 
onty <m the assumption that they had retrograded from the 
high stage of civiUzation already reached into tbe savagery 
of their former existence — a supposition which cannot be 
tolerated as r^ards any of the Indo-European nations. All 
have adhered to the Aryan conception of family relationBhip 
founded on rmmriage, tjt., paternal right Their children 

> Im COdAmUqme^ p. SS. Pkro, 1868. He ocmfinns his Tiews (p. 99) with 
Le pmmir ftfndmdti/ rtMatit aodnu&mmmi dam U ptn. 
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belong not, according to maternal right, to the mother, but 
to the father; and as the children stand, so also the wife 
stands, with the Teutons as with all the others, under the 
power of man {mundium). But upon the question as to whom 
the children belong hangs the principle of paternal and 
maternal right ; its influence upon the parentage is of 
secondary importance, • 

Greeks and Bomans, according to the French scholar 
above named, did not rest satisfied with the institution as 
handed down to them. The thought underlying the re- 
ligious veneration of their ancestors must have been the 
starting-point and lode -star for the whole of their social 
organization. Nothing is alienated from it : state, religion, 
law, even the law of property — all are comprised in it 
With ancestor-worship the whole of the Greek and Roman 
world is clear and intelligible to us ; without it, it remains 
an unravelled mystery. " La citt antique " ia to him the 
ancient community, with its all • pervading consciousness of 
the deity, glorified and consecrated by religion, in contra- 
distinction to the godleseneas of modern times; and the 
worship of ancestors is the source from which this religious 
spirit was poured out over that world. It is this latter state- 
ment only with which I am concerned, and that only in 
so far as it affects the Romans. I cannot but disagree on 
this point, as I have made it my object to point out what 
the Romans owe to the Aryans. Tliat the sacrifice to the 
dead and the worship of ancestors were part of it has, of 
course, long since been known. With the Aryans it appears 
as an obligation left to the conscience of the individual; in 
Rome the sacrifice to the dead, in the shape of the sacra, 
adopted the form of a moral law under the protection of the 
PoTUificea. The obligation can be enforced by the chief 
authority, and with the death of the one bound to fulfil it, 
it falls to the heir as a burden on the inheritance. '^ Nulla 
herediias sine mcria" is a well-known maxim in the jus 

' See ScmuiSBa's Lehrbiuh dtr dcuttdiea MechUgexhiePUe, pp. 60, 831. 
Lcipiig, 18S9. 
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foidifitivw,. It is only with regard to this system of heirship 
that personal right comes in ; and in this respect its significance, 
since the openiog up of the knowledge of Indian law, has 
been duly recognized;' only that one point has been over- 
looked, the difference between the form of corapiilsory heir- 
ship by chQdren {mi hertdts) from that of heirship by other 
relatives. The first become heirs whether they will or not: 
tfW jwft {heredes lucessarii) ; the latter by their own free will : 
by taking possession of the inheritance (heredes extranei). The 
"la*'"! is explained by the obligation to sacrifice t« tlie dead, 
which according to Aryan law attached to the children and to 
them alone. They could not decline it. In this sense they 
were heredes naessarii. This at once gave their heirship its 
peculiar form. According to Aryan law, the obligation of 
sacrifice to the dead could not have descended to collaterals 
together with the inheritance. This is contradicted by the 
terror which, for the Aryans, was connected with the idea 
of leaving no children to bring the sacrifice to the dead, 
and the recourse they took in adoption to supply this want^ 
Id the Boman law for the passing of the obligation of the 
aacnfice to the dead upon the heirs without reservation, 
l^ally as well as testamentary, we can find only one statute, 
the jus pontificiwm. The piivilege granted to children in 
later years to reject the paternal inheritance implies a total 
breach with the jiast, the legal release of children from the 
obligation of the sacrifice to the dead ; it belongs to the same 
period as the coemtio fiducUe causa sacvorum interiviendorum 
oiusa.^ With the sa<?rifice to the dead is also closely connected 
the different form of heirship of the children with regard to 
their parents. As to the mother, they took the place of /leredes 
extranet; with r^ard to the father, that of nectssarii. The 
prevailing view attributes the cause of tliis to the fact that 
the father only, and not the mother, had power over the 
children. Only it is not quite clear why a difference which 

' In tlio Boman soiontiftc world, us Tu- u I koovf, first by Oahs, Dcu 
SrbndU in KtUgaehidUlichrr Bedeutung, vol i., cliap, i. 1824. Camp, also 
brlow, PL E6. ■ See mj Beist d. r. S., iv. p 284. 
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existed during their lifetime in the legal attitude between 
parento and children should also have to be maiutaiDed iu the 
inheritance after their death. The conclusion that because 
the children, during his lifetime, are under the father's 
dominion, they must also, after his death, of necessity become 
his heirs, is a rash one, Here again, the sacrifice to the 
dead provides the explanation ; the children were bound to 
bring saciifices only to the father, not to the mother, t.^., in 
the heii-ship they took with regard to her the position of 
htredes fxtranti, the same fis collateral relations; and so the 
strange phenomenon is explained that in the old civil law 
the inheritance of the maternal property comes under the 
category of the law of inheritance of collateral relations. 

I cannot admit any other interpretation in private law of 
this institution (comp. p. 56). Everything else concerning ib 
that has been handed down to utt — for instance, the problem- 
atical dttestaiio sacrorwm — concerns the official actions of the 
PoTitiJices, or their outward fonn, which latter belongs to the 
domain of archa-ologiats.' Not even Roman domestic law 
has been influenced by it, mucli less the law of property. 
Wlien the obligation to the aarra, lapsed with the departure 
from the family, this was based on the Roman conception 
of domestic relationship, according to which all power was 
centred in the master of the house. It is not the sacra 
which determine domestic government — rather the eonverse. 
And this also proves that wu have no right to deduce the 
Roman conception of family relationships from the obligation 
to the saeris — liere again the causal connection is the same : 
the former determines the latter, not the latter the former, 
(juite apart from the fact tliat this obligation did not exist 
at all for collateral relations, and could, through inheritance, 
also pass to non-related persons. The explanation of how 
this applied to the law of property I reserve till later ; 
and first, I will call attention in a few words to the allied 
connection between the sacrifice offered to the dead, Roman 
government, and public worship. 

' See Klarijiiardt in BECXiii'a Hatidb. drr t&m. AUertUmcr, vol. i*. p. 3G9. 
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It is tme that religion had an influence upon the goTetn- 
ment ol the Romans as well as upon the law of the earliest 
limes, for which we have no coaaterpart in the present day.' 
But the assertion that in order to undentand it we are 
<K«DpeUed to go back to the worship of ancestors is «l 
oDce confuted by referrii^ to the example of other natinH 
to which the worship of ancestors was unknown, and with 
which religion, in the form of theocracy, bad an inflaepce 
apoo the political constitution which left that of the Itoonuis 
far behind ; and we look in vain for a positive pioc^ that 
with the Romans its appearance had its origin in the wonfaip 
of ancestors. Even in public worship, where the connectiora 
with ancestor worship could be most easily understood, it is 
impossible to find any trace of iu The national deities of 
the Bomans have nothing to do with the Latta and FenaUt. 
In the Vesta service a faint trace may be found of public 
worship having originated in the way mentioned. The 
hearth, the local centre and sj'mbol of domestic intercourse, 
ia at the same time the altar upon which sacrifices are made 
to the household gods. What the hearth is to the individnal 
family, the hearth of Vesta is to the collective nation. Only 
the sacrifice at the hearth is no sacrifice to ^ dead. This 
Utter (the Roman expression is ^mUo/ui) was taken to the 
grave, and only on certain days;- the other was taken to 
the house without any restriction as to time; and the same 
rule applied for the public. Family worship corresponds to 
pablio Vesta worship — joaraitalia {mcra privaia), fcndia {sacra 
ft^viaria).^ The fact alone that men were excladed from 

' Follj trmted in lajOtulilaT. £., i., fjlS, IS*, 21. 

> Uvqnvdt, be cfL, p. 2SS. 

* Pofmiaha mra mtU uiaitiaifO, qua omna dva faciuml. Fxhttb, p. 253. 
In pepaiari* the people ue thmght of u the maas of indiTidiuli ; in jmHtnn 
ifOfid-iaui) HsmpporteraftlkegovcTimieDt. /'opiifaru meuis vhst cmMcrns the 
iadiTidakl u a iDDinber of Ui« wboU iwtioii, i.e., a dae to him (aetto fiiyhiii. 
fopi^aria weiL mbteUia : the seat in s tbestre), is obligitor; on him (uaifiaa 
jHpittaria), fill* lo his ihue (mtntiu fopnian), or what be owea to the maa 
(ottni ferpularii : our popnlaritj). PtMiait, on the contniy, meana what 
Duooerai the people as hrg^ Klbjecta of the State ; e.j., rwi pahlica, la 
jwUeiitm, tMfjtnonium, etc. ; it it rqnivBlent Ui "-hj oida of the State." 
g a er a yuMien are those 710 yuiftcv nmtu pre jMfmicjfuR/. Festch, p. 2S4. 
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the Vesta worship, were not even allowed to enter the 
temple, and that the sacrifice was brought by females to a 
female goddess, ought to have prevented any idea of sacriSce 
to the dead, which is confined to the male descendanU in 
the first degree, towards their male ancestors, quite apart 
from the faet that the person to whom the sacrifice waa 
made had to be deceased. 

But it is chiefly with regard to the law of property that the 
above-mentioned author is carried away by his imagination. 
He has discovei-ed that the Ilomaji law of personal property 
(land and soil) originated of necessity in the religious rites of 
the hearth. T)ie hearth is the altar of the household gods ; 
the household god takes possession of land and soil, and makes 
them his own (p. 70) ; from which it is evident that the theory 
of common proi^rty in land is untenable (p. 72). Once erected, 
the hearth, apart from unforeseen circumstances, cannot be 
again moved. The gods desire not only their special, but also 
their fixed, abode (p. 69) ; but the stone house alone is suited 
for this purpose (p. 72). Not to the individual, but to the 
liousebold god. belong home and hearth ; the individual has but 
the care of them. The household gods are for all lime in- 
separably linked together with the household (p. 81). If 
private property depended on labour, the owner might dia- 
possesB himself of it ; but it depends on religion, and therefore 
he cannot (p. 81). It is true that the Eomans sanctioned the 
transfer of landed property, but it necessitated a religious rite 
(mandpatio) and the assistance of a priest {lUrriptm). The 
author shall in his own words show us the great value of hia 
discovery : " Sans discussion, sans travail, sans I'ombre d'une 
h(^eitation, I'homme arriva d'un seul coup, et par la vertu de sea 
seules croyancea, a la conception du droit de propri^t^ (p. 77) ; 
Bupprimez la propriiJtd, le foyer sera errant, lea families ee 
m^lerout, les luorts seront abandonniis et sans culte" (p. 76). 

In truth the simplest conceivable genesis of the Property 
Act (land and soil), granting the claim of the household god- 
head, is given us in this forced manner. The pity is that it 
is contradicted by history in each and every particulai-. The 
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notion of private property in limd and soil was quite unknown 
to the Aryan : he recognized only common property (p. 29) ; 
and as to the stone house, which the household deity claimed, 
Uiis was equally beyond him. Even the Teutons at a 
much later date were unacquainted with this, and also with 
property in land. The home was a movable thing; it was 
pulled down and put up wherever the herdsman considered it 
beet, having regard to the guardianship and productiveness of 
his flocks. And with this was introduced what, according to 
Fii8tel de Coulanges, is ths destruction of all family ties. It 
foyer errant. Wlien he couples with this the conclusion Us 
■moria nenmt abandonn/s ft 3a-7ts aiUc, its groundlessness is 
obvious. For what had the shifting of the hearth to do with 
the sacrifice to the dead ? The sacrifice to the dead was taken 
tc the grave, and the grave always remained in the same place, 
let man build Ms house where he would. This conclusion 
holds good only if the Aryans buried theii dead under the 
hearth. I should have thought that it would have been 
evident why this was prohibited; men would soon have de- 
camped in dread of their household gods ! Here, e^ain, is a 
mizing-up of the worship of the hearth, or family worship of 
ancestors, with the sacrifice to the dead, or the worship of 
ancestors, at the grave, to which I have already made passing 
reference. Our author has not extended his horizon us far as 
the emigration of the Aryans. What became of the hearth 
and the sacrifice to the dead when they set out ? Eveiybody 
is free to think what he pleases as to whether each family 
dragged with it its stone hearth, the altar of the house- 
hold god ! I for one do not believe it ; but that they had to 
leave the graves of the departed behind them is unquestionably 
true, and this being so, the terrible vision mentioned above — 
Ut vwrU obandonTUs lans cuite — becomes an absolute fact. The 
aame difficulty, viz., leaving the graves of the departed behind, 
arofle at every fresh start during the migratory period. The 
people simply could not have emigrated and continued wander- 
ing if they were unwilling to abandon the graves of their 
ancestors. It did take place, however, and thu emigrants. 
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aliortly before their depaiture, bi-ought the last sacrifice to 
the dead. The departure took place in March ; the last 
sacrifioe at the end of Fcbruaiy (§ 38). During the migratory 
period the dead were disposed of in this way : where a stream 
had to be crossed, the old folks were thrown from the bridge 
into the water (§ 49) as tribute to the river god. 

The most edifying thing which Fustel de Coulanges has 
brought to light in the way of inevitable results ia the elevation 
of the sober Roman maneipio into a religious act, and the 
conversion of the humble I'Uiripeiis into a priest The land and 
soil belong to the household god ; consequently, if a transfer of 
property has to be made, it must necessarily be clothed in 
religious forms. That the same ritual occurs also at the 
mancipation of all other res mancipi, and even in the nexuM, 
has escaped his notice. Oxen and asses were blessed by the 
priest when they passed into other hands. The priest dragged 
in to sanction the usury of the Aryan by a religious rite — what 
more do we need to exclude all necessity of tracing the rite of 
mancipation back to religion ? How great the number of 
prieste would have had to be (it is known to have been a very 
small one) if at every mancipation and at every Tiemtm the 
function of libripens had to Ije performed by a priest ! 

The conclusion we arrive at is that, of all the points which 
this scholar brings forward, not one is confirmed ! The 
meaning of the Aryan sacrifice is, for the Komaos, confined 
to the sacra popularia ;ind privaia, correctly estimated by 
the science of our day. 

Here 1 conclude my remarks upon Aryan domestic law, in 
order that I may turn my attention to the law of property. 

(/) Thk Law of Pbopbbty.' 

§ 14. In the whole range of jurisprudence no question 

necessitates a knowledge of the peculimties of law to such a 

degree as that of "mine and thine." It demands a definition of 

' Tlie right of iulieritan™, wliicli cornea micifir tha lioad of the law of 
property, I have not taken into acconut in the foUowiiig expoution, u it doM 
sot kt all Goncom my present porpoae. 
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what is uDiIeretood by Uw. and what by custom, morality, 
and reUgion. The family can exist without this definition ; it 
is in that condition of moral naii'tU, in which law and 
morality are not yet separated, and the maintenance of public 
relationships is also conceivable without it, for there still 
remaina another factor, which lies outside the pale of the 
law, namely, force. But, when the question is of "mine 
and thine," such indefiniteness is fatal. The strict lines of 
demarcation set by the law must be observed, and history 
proves that here they have been in all cases first traced out. 
The law of property is the first developed of any part of juris- 
prudence; we must not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
this development is not so noticeable in the compilation of 
If^al maxims as in the production of certain forms for the 
establishment and execution of the law in extra-judicial and 
judicial cases. 

In Old Roman law the above statement is fully ex- 
eoiplilied: in Aryan law, not even for the later Indie time. 
The law relating to property is very poorly developed here. 
At Qrst this surprised me, and I tried to find the reason 
for it in the poverty of our sources of information : in that 
case language ought to supply us with a few links ; but here 
again absolute silence is observed as to everything connected 
with the law of property, as. for example, personal property, 
poesession, lien, claim of debts. I beUeve, however, that I 
have lately discovered the real reason, 

A people to whom i^riculture, towns, and money are equally 
unknown cannot possess a developed law of property. Lack of 
agriculture means lack of lauded property ; lack of money 
means lack of commerce ; and thus two of the most important 
sources of the law of proiierly are disposed of. It is true 
that, viewed in the light of the present-day abstract theory of 
propeily, it is impossible to understand why the law of 
property, even if, with the Aryans, it could not be applied 
to immovable goods, could not have l>een developed like 
movable goods, as with the Romans. But much is possible 
in the abstract that is uot real, because, to make it bo, it 
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needs aome special hypothesis or specially forcible proofa. 
One has to turn to history to get information on this point, 
aiid this I hope to do at the proper placo in dealing with the 
development of the Roman law of property. 

The question of property presented no great difficulty to 
the Aryan. There was no such question as regards the 
pasture land, which was not his private property, and his 
flocks bore his mark of ownership (p. 15); so there remained 
only what he had in his house, and the sole danger that 
threatened him there was robbery. The protection which the 
law aSbrded him f^ainst this was, as we know, the bouse- 
aearch after stolen goods.' 

(<j) Jurisdiction and Criminal Law. 

§ 15. The authority I have hitherto followed^ states that 
" what we know of law and jurisdiction is very inadequate " ; 
but su^ests " that well-developed jurisdiction, no doubt, did 
exist." The student of law, however, thinks differently about 
the evidences which he furnishes. He demonstrates that 
dharwAinii decrees the fixed order of heaven and earth ; Agas, 
the violation of dharmann, oSence gainst gods and men, and 
g-Tia, sin, are synonymous in a social, a criminal, and a private- 
property sense. 

The wide scope given to these three expressions, which 
encompass law, custom, and religious rite, proves that the 
diEFerenee between these three spheres had not yet come into 
the consciousness of the Aryans, I have searched in vain for 
any expression denoting only law or only custom, like the 
Latin tex, jus, or even for some principle tor the distinction 
which from all tijne has been recofjnized in Roman law 
between divine and human law (/as and jus), and between 
divine law and religion. This, however, is to the student of 
law tantamount to saying that the details of the law were not 
yet defined. 

' !□ order to gain inrormation us to the whereabouts of stolen ko'^F '"'*' 
roferred to the aootlisayer or torcerer. ZlMHSa, Uk. dt., i>. 1S3. 
' Zjmmir, loe. cU., p. 180. 
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The atitihor previously mentioned gives ua very scanty infor- 
mation ranceming isolated ingtilutions. He mentions divine 
judgments and two kinds of ptmishmeut ; bnt we are 
not told Xo which offences the different kinds of divine 
judgments — there were nine at least, of which the ordeals by 
fire, water, and poison were the moat severe — were applied, 
nor who had to pronounce sentence — whether a specially- 
appointed judge, or the head of the village or province, with 
or without the participation of the community; nor do we 
leam whether there was any difference in the treatment of 
civil and criminal offences, as was the case in Rome from the 
very beginning. The same phenomenon presents itself here 
which we observed in the law of property, and again in the 
fundamental principle of law in general — great Lndefinitenee& 
There is no trace of the alleged advanced conceptions of law. 

As only "corrective," Zimmer mentions the rod, to which 
he adds the remark that it continued during the whole of the 
Iat«ar Indie period to be the symbol of Justice; as a second 
punishment (p. 181), he mentions expulsion from the com- 
munity of the Aryans. According to this statement, capital 
punishment was unknown. Instead of imprisonment, which 
was not yet instituted, they had the stake (drvpada), to which 
the criminal was bound by ropes. Here is an opportunity 
for the student of law to lend a helping hand to the philolr^ist 
and the historian. 

For the stake stands in a peculiar relationship to the rod. 
I take it that behind it lurks capital punishment. The rod 
can be applied simply in corporal punishment, and to this 
UBC it has been limited since the introiiuction of capital 
punishment, i.c., decapitation, as well by modern nations as 
by the Komans. The fasces, or bundle of rods, was the 
symbol of corporal, the axe that of capital, punishment. In 
the earliest times these two were united ; later, after the 
right to pronounce sentence of capital pimiahment upon 
cttizene was withdrawn from the magistrate, only that upon 
soldiers continuing in his hands, he had to remove the axe 
from the /asc«s; only when going to war was he allowed to 
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resume it, Tliis clearly shows the legal meaning of the rod. 
aa being used merely for corporal punishment. Capital 
punishment was i-estricted to the axe. In one case, however, 
even in Kome, the rod was used for the administration of 
capital punishment, viz., in the hand of the jmdifex •rm^xxtn.vXt 
for the moat severe religious offences of any of the priests 
under him. ' This proves two things. First, that in remote 
ages capital punishment was administered by doling ; and 
secondly, that it was personally performed by the judge who 
had pronounced sentence. The poiUi/ex. m,ax-imu8, who him- 
self did the flogging publicly in the Forum, would thereby 
have called forth the greatest derision from the people if he 
had not been simply conforming with a very old cuatom.- 
An example had to be made that would be talked of for long 
times to come, and no better means could lie found than that 
the pontifex mcLirimus himself flexed the culprit to death, 
only the fastening to the stake being done by his subordinates 
(see below). 

This sufficiently proves that capital punishment by means 
of the axe was not the custom of primitive man, but rather 
its execution by the rod or scourge. But we have a special 
witness which shows this method of execution to have been 
the one adopted in remote ages.^ For clerical jurisdiction 
the primitive custom everywhere remained in force, and in 
this instance also the prescribed method ; it was only in 
secular jurisdiction that the rod, or scourge, was exchanged 

' LrvT, xiii. 67 (ill tliB yo»r of tlio city 586). " L. Cantitiim scrihn jionliJkU, 
juM ntin; ■minvrea pmUifica i^pellatU, qui einn Momnia itupnim fearat, a 
poiUifiee maximoeo luqiievirgit in eomilia agnu eral,ut inter verbera extpirartt." 
LlVT, xxTiii 11, "... iffKii tit ode Vrsta ejHiietHn, aaaqae fiagro «t 
ValaXit^' The execution reminds one of tLc formar custom of Hogging througli 
the line, irhioli, Mcurding to tlic qoaiitity of stilpes administered, might alan 
be equivaieat ti> capital puaislimeDL 

' Wu must not rcgutl this inatitatiou from nur pi-eaeut standpoint. Primitive 
n»LQ saw no more harm in this than we do now !□ seeing a father whipping 
his own child ; ill their eyes the award and the execution or imoisbmont were 
one snd the same tiling, n.iid this ouatom contributed not a little to impress 
the people with the actnol — >.«., the risihle — power of the judge. 

' SuBT., Nero 49, where the "cwims virgin ad Tiec^n cadi" is apecially 
mentioned as " mot majormn." 
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for the axe. But in the beginning of the regal period the old 
custom still prevailed. In the oldest execution upon record, 
in the Perduellion' suit of Horatios, the exeention contemplated 
was by flogpng,- 

Tbe conclusion fi-om all this is that the stick, or 1^, was, 
with the Aryans, the instrument not merely of correction, but 
also of capital punishment This is the only way whereby 
we can explain how it waa that, according to the above- 
mentioned scholar, " it constituted the symbol of justice 
throughout the later Indie period " (corresponding in Eome 
to the rods in the faxes before the introduction of the axe); 
and so the absence of capital punishment from our sources 
— the real absence of which would be quite incomprehensible 
in Aryan law — is explained : capital punishment was com- 
prised in the rod. 

The stake, again, which was a public institution in every 
community, had quite a different use from that ascribed to 
it by our author. It was not a kind of prison in which the 
malefactor was detained for some definite time; this would 
not agree with what he himself testifies as to the " thousand 
deaths" which threatened the fettered man. I rather incline 
to the following conclusion : The stake had a twofold purpose, 
penal and corrective. In the first capacity I will call it the 
Fenal Stake; in the second the Corrective Stake. 

TKt Penal Slake. — When the sentence of corporal or capital 
punishment pronounced by the judge had to be executed upon 
the offender, he was tied with ropes to the stake — above, 
below, and in the middle — to make all resistance impossible. 
Such Staging took place in Germany as recently as the 
eighteenth century. The scourge (siilpc), aubsequeutly replaced 
by the pillory, for the public exhibition of the malefactor, 
was the drupada of the old Aryans, the Uock of the Teutons 

' /VrtJiw/JK>= the term for oU &cta whtroby a xat-u within llie StaU shaved 
himMlf ftn twaay {perdueUU) of the establuhed constitution. 

' LiVY, i. 2fl, " lidor coitiga majitu - . . caput obntibc . . . arbori infelia 
wijiwiifj. •ocrhera." The colprit la not huDg or cnoified, as hu been wronglj 
tanaiteA^-ia tbnt case, vfrbera troold have to iirucede suspende ; but he wu 
CwteDcd to the stake {arbor iit/e/tr], ani] then flogged to death. 
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and Slavs,' and the arhor infdix of the Eomans.' From the 
strapping (ligare) to the Penal Stake is derived the name of the 
functionary charged with the performance of the punishment, 
the Lictor.^ 

The Con-ectire Slake. — The Aryan debtor, like the male- 
factor, was also fastened to the post till he redeemed himself 
by payment of the debt, either personally or by his friends. 
Thus it was ordained, the thief and other debtors being put 
on a par with him.* It was a cruel means of preaanre, 
and cruelty was its primary object. There he stood, unable 
to move, exposed day and night to all weathtrs — burning heat 
by day, cold by night, and rain — and no doubt the creditor, 
or if more than one each one of them, had full license to 
slake their vengeance by Hogging him, without taking into 
account the amount of the debt^; and if his friends did not 
compassionately supply him with food and drink he must 
assuredly have starved. This explains tlie " thousand deaths " 
of the man at the Stake ; the most terrible view we get of the 

' It Via here Dot merely Che binding together of the feet, as with King Lew ; 
tha neck and body were ulao bound in old Aryan fnsbion. Respecting this, see 
explauationa by ZluitKS, la. ciC, p. 132, note. 

* Livy lines the word /urea as meaning the same, which has led to the 
GtToneouB idea of gallows and hanging ; but it cau be underatood to meao 
only B forked sliaft to bold the bead. Vaniczik, itic. cit., vol. ii. p. 604, 
originally ditidad (Hjilit), a divided iuatniment ; /tirat cancrontTit, the scissors 
of the crab. 

* Both IboHomaus and our fflodeni etymologist, Vaniczek (p. B20). Mouussn, 
ISSm. SlatUtTKht, i. p. 300) derives the word from lidSrc = Ui summon; for other 
derivations see Vakiczek, p. 922. Wlieii we realize that things were called 
by their diatinguisbing ebaracterieticB, we need not long be in doubt as to 
which derivation to choose. In the function of the lictor the summons takes 
quite a aeooadary place to the strapping ; wbile the latt«r is in close connection 
with the meaning symbolized by the faaea for the administration of corporal 
and capital punishment. In ancient times, when the judge who pronounced 
sentence also ndmiuistered the putttahmeut, the connection betweeu the lictor 
and the strapping was much more obvious. The lictor strapped the malefiaetor : 
he then handed the rod out of the/oMci to the judge, who himself administered 
the [logging ; for which fact I refer to the example of the PiMiJei mtairam. 

* ZiHUKB, toe cU., p. 181, mo, guilty^tliief ; and ma ia also the maaniug 
of debt = loan. 

° Which ia sjiecially defined by the XII. Tables when the in parler aaare 
took the place of the flogging to death : "ti plus mfnuMe ucueriiU tint 
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AryaoB.' Xo one would endure it who poaaeaaed the vteut 
10 pay. If be himsdf had not the wbaewithal, the CTe£tor 
counted upon relatioos, friends, or kindly-dispoBed peraons 
to redeem him. That was why he was pablidj exposed; 
the exhibition of him was to male tbein ledue his pl^bt, 
and to give him the opportunity of appealing to their tnercT. 
And as a rule the creditor did not miacalculste. If the 
debtor were worth redemption it would be granted him ; only 
if he were a ne'er-do-well, whom everybody waa glad to get 
rid of, was he left to his fate — the %'erdict of the people. 

But even death did not end his disgrace. The creditor threw 
the corpse away in the open, where it remained {as he certainly 
would not be compelled to give it burial) the prey of wild 
beasts, if no one came forward to biuy it. But in order to 
burj' it the body had first to be n^deemed from the creditor, 
for, in death as in life, the body was his. The idea of a right 
of the creditor to the corpse of the debtor, which we find 
amongst so many savage peoples,' lias too close a connection 
with his right to the living body to make us hesitate to credit 
the Aryans witli it also. 

We find it, too, among the Bomans. The popular mind 
was loth to give up the idea that the body of the debtor 

' It hrna itruck me that perhaps Uin martyr's Make of the Aiyans maj hare 
ban the prototjpe of the 8t;lite'> pillar. Throogb AJeiander's manb to India 
■n aeqnaiiitaiicc with it may have been brought to the domaina of the PtoUmio 
■nd the Seleadde*. The object, self-inflicted, volantary puniahment, (xclnded 
the atrapping to the stake ; but the stake iCaelf, with all ita physical horron, 
and alao the moml stigma of diigrace vhieh it bore in the eyei of the people, 
mnained. It is snch a stxange hallncinatioD of the human mind that one irould 
^■rdly accept any hiftorical connecting link that oBen itself. 

Long altar my text was completed in manuscript as above, 1 received 
grati^ing oonftimation of my theory (luggested therein) in reference to the 
■lake of the Aryans, in the lately-discovcrnl writing of AalaroTLK on 
lk« CoittUlMti'm of Athtia (translation by Georg Kalbet and Adolf Kieszling. 
StnntmTg, ISSl), where Aristotle (pp. 16, 17} quota Irom Solon's poem :— 
" So many a tithe-post I have erected. Thou wert in bondage ; now have I 
redeemed thee— made thee free." The Aijon stake was ID use by the Oreeks 
notil Solan's Ume. 

* Soblbh'h ^takapeare vcr dtm Fonim drr JurispnuUnz (pp. 19, 20). 
bMaiM, "DibiUun prwb <U tipidttirr," in ihlanga ifkiitoin du I>roiC 
(iaaeecMible to me). 



belonged, even after death, to tlie creditor — the aciio in. 
personam in its full conaequence — and the law which, accordinj^ 
to our knowledge, wae 6r8t brought into effect by the lex Julia 
lie vt publica against the preposterous act of the creditor 
refusing burial,' has had to contttnd, until a recent period, 
with these monstrous notions.* With the Aryans the cruelty 
caused by this non-burial of corpses was still further aggravated 
by the impossibility it involved of bringing sacrifices to the 
dead; and if the debtor left behind him children 8o inhuman 
as not to redeem him during his lifetime, or who, owing Ut 
absence or lack of means, had not been able to do so, the 
moment had now come to sacrifice all, in order to redeem the 
body. The possibility of offering the sacrifice to the dead 
depended upon the burial. Upon the sacrifice to the dead 
depended the rest and peace of the survivors. The creditor 
might be sure that aJl within the children's power would be 
done to satisfy him; his last anchor of hope was the sacrifice 
to the dead, which in this case afl'ected the law of property not 
only in the law of inheritance (p. 43), but also in that of debt. 

The law of debt of the old Aryans has its embodiment 
in the Corrective Stake. We can trace the Penal Stake as far 
back as the earliest Itoman criminal law, but we look in 
vain for the Corrective Stake both amongst the Eomana and 
the other Indo- Europeans.^ There must have been some 
reason for supplanting this institution. The cause cannot 
be connected with the circumstances of the migration — that 
there could not be a stationary stake, or post, during the 
march — for the pillory has been preserved, but not the Corrective 
Stake. What can have been the reason ? 

Tlie Corrective Stake brought with it tlie risk that a third 
party might unbind the debtor, who was then set at liberty. 
Of course, there must have been some punishment for the 

' L.6pr.adlig. Jul., " De vi puljl." (48,8); 1. 1 g 8, " Do injur." (47, 10) ; 
I 8 "Dewpuler(."(47, 12). Paul., a.R.V. (26,8). 

■ JtrsTisua in L 8, "Cod. de BBpulchro" (9, 19), Jobtinian in Nov. M, 
L j li 11^1 fi i 1 : " Nidli paatia use licenlian corpora d^nttomm debiti 
gratia detinm." 

' [See what Ihekino himself says (p. G6, Note 1).] 



committed by the debtor. I presume it waa the same 
as with the Komau vindex — his own bond. Both bar the way 
to the vengeance of the creditor — commit an assault upon his 
r^hta. But the introduction of the vindex only postpones the 
vengeance — if he cannot prove his innocence of the debt, the 
panishmeut takes its course ; in the other case, the interference 
ends in total defeat. That he should have to imdergo the fate 
from which he wished to save the debtor is so little to be 
wondered at that one might well ask how it could have been 
otherwise. In the vindex, the punishment of personal bond 
would have nothing surprising in it if it were merely putting 
faim in the place of the debtor. But there is more ; the 
creditor receives, in the event of a. violation of the vindex, 
double the amount of the debt It is clear that some punish- 
ment has to follow the violation of the vindex, otherwise 
anyone might without i-isk have stopped the creditor's action ; 
bat that it should be rated so exorbitantly high does not tally 
with other forfeits in lioman law for litigious interferences. 
I think the matter may be explained on historical grounds. 
The personal bond of him who freed the debtor horn the 
Corrective Stake — we might call it the Aryan vindex — was 
transferred to the Boman. With the discontinuance of the 
Coirective Stake tliis infringement of the creditor's rights 
lapaed ; but the vindex also encroached upon his rights ; it 
also sought to release the debtor from his bonds,' and therefore 
the old punkhment was retained for this. Detection proved 
his guilt. If the freeing of the debtor from the Corrective 
Stake took place by night, without anyone having seen it, the 
creditor had to pocket his disappointment. The institution, 
therefore, was incomplete. The creditor, in order to guard 
against this danger, must needs have had the debtor watched 
day and night. I believe I have here hit upon the cause of 
the disappearance of the institution. To avoid that danger the 
creditor must keep watch over him in his own house, and 

' FtBTttB (p. 376) chu-avl«mea him as thu persoD, who vindiaU, quomiyatt u, 
fw' pTtnnu eil ab ali^[tie IttiMlUT, irhich, word for word, ftpplies to hi> Axjta 
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thia was doue in Eonoe. According to the XII. Tables, the 
creditor takes the debtor who cannot pay on the day of pay- 
ment into his own house {secum ducito) and locks him up 
(injictto aut nervo ant comptdibus). This exchange of public 
exposure for private detention had this serious drawback for 
tlie debtor ; that there wag no longer any possibility for him, 
by the display of his misery, his lamentations, and his 
entreaties, to transform compassion into active sympathy, so 
that food and drink might be vouchsafed to him, if not 
redemption from his debts. The law met this point hy a 
twofold stipulation. In the first place it compelled the 
creditor to provide the debtor with a sufficiency of food, if 
the debtor did not prefer to keep himself; and secondly, it 
imposed upon him the duty of bringing the debtor publicly 
forward on three market-days and stating the amount of the 
debt, while the country people passed by him into the 
city. 

Thus was guaranteed the certainty that the report of his 
fate was made known in all directions. No one who was at all 
kindly disposed towards him coiJd fail to hear of it ; the public 
exhibition was, therefore, as much in the interest of the creditor 
as of the debtor. And so the certainty of private detention 
was coupled with the privileges offered by the public fettering 
to the Corrective Stake ; and we gather from it that its object 
was not only to punish the debtor himself, but also to put 
pressure on third parties. 

In place of death at the stake, the law appointed the well- 
known 171 partes secare, the laceration of the debtor, the mean- 
ing of which is unjnstly questioned. I seem to detect in it a 
new proof for the stake by its connection with the " thousand 
deaths." Even as in the fidfilment of criminal law by capital 
punishment the rod by which the malefactor was flogged to 
death was replaced by the iron axe (which meanwhile had been 
introduced), and in private executions by the iron knife ; and 
even as the number of strokes administered by each Individual 
creditor could not be measured by the amount of the debt, but 
rather every one was allowed to cool his wrath to his heart's 
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content, so also witli the laceration : " si plus viimisve seciteH?il, 
wn^fraadt tslo." 

And BO the early Rom&n debtors law is iii all particulars 
connected with the Stake. I do uot mean to say that it could 
not equally well have established itself independently, but I 
have sought to trace the connection — hitherto ignored — 
between early Boman and Aryan debtors law, and to prove 
that in early Roman law we see but the continuation of the 
Aiyan law. 

In langu^e, ae in matter, the Bonian debtors law is con- 
nected with the obligation (bond) of the debtor. Boman law 
designates the extreme measures taken gainst debt by the 
earliest jurisdiction as nexum (from necierf, to bind), the newer 
(the obligatory) bond (contract) as contractus (from contraJierc, 
to clench the bond), and paeluvi (from the Sanskrit pacl:, to 
bind, and paga, the fetters: see above, p. 17), and the natural 
normal liquidation of it by payment as solutio (from solvere, 
loosening the fetters) and by acquittal of the creditor as 
Hheratio, liberation from bonds. 

With these expressions the true original aspect of the 
conetriKition of the Aryan debtors law is described. Strike 
out the word "juris " in the well-known legal definition of 
obhgations in the IiistUvies \yinaUum juris, quo necessitate, 
aditringimur, alictcjus rei eolvendae], and we see the Aryan 
debtors law clearly before our eyes : the vinculum, the 
adttrii^, and the naxssitas aolvendi. Of course the fettering 
of the debtor does not take place imtil the st£^ of execution 
is reached; but language describes the situation according to 
its objective perceptibility, and gidlt does not become 
objectively perceptible until the moment of fettering has 
come. The same characteristic feature of this obligation, as 
regards the form of its liabilities, may be found in the 
identification of obligation and actio ui Eoman law; as with 
the fettering, so also it does not come to actio until the debtor 
rehises to pay. The objection that the Romans use solvere. 
solutio only in its objective sense for the actual fact of paying 
the debt, not subjectively as applying to the person set free, 
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is confuted by the simple cross-question, " How could it have 
applied primarily to the ohject, as that was neither bound 
nor freed, whilst the debtor was ? " That this objective 
meaning of the expression solvert rem lias, through later 
usage, come to replace the original subjective meaning 
{solvere debiiorem) is proved by the foimula Tiexi lUeraiio 
in Gaius III., 174 : " quod ego .... me eo nomiTu aolvii 
liberotfue." 

As in Latin, so also in German, the linguistic reminiscence 
of the fettering of the debtor in primitive Aryan times is 
still preserved in VerbindlicJiJceit, liability ; verbunden mjj, to 
be liable ; as also in the combinations of liisen, to loosen ; 
ailosat, to reclaim (a mortg^e of land); einloaen, to ransom 
(the pledge or prisoner); erlosen, to redeem. The Christian 
representation of the Itedeemer, who frees the world from 
the bondage of sin by taking its sins upon Himself, refera 
objectively, as well as linguistically, to the Aryans, who 
redeemed the debtor from the Corrective Stake by ransom. 

The Eemission of Sin jioints also to this representation; 
the debtor was cni-lassen (released), and the debt er-lassen 
(remitted). 

So the Aryan Corrective Stake haa left its trace in the 
language down to the present day in the same way that the 
pastoral life of antiquity still sui'vives in the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving " and " markijig " (pp. 14 and 17), and the 
i*eal yoke which in antiquity was put upon husband and wife 
at theii- marriage, in the Latin jiigum, conjugate ; conjtix, and 
our marnnge-yoke of to-day. In order t« understand many 
of om' modern expressions we have to go back to an antiquity 
which hes many thousands of years behind us. 

I now return to Aryan law, not in order to add anything 
more to what has already been said (for I have brought t<j 
bear npon the matter all the information at my disposal), 
bnt to conclude with that which is the sole object of my 
investigations — my opinion as to its st^e of development. 
I gather it all together into the one statement that the 
Aryan mother-nation had not got beyond the first beginningi:< 
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of law. Jiirispradenoe was not the strong point of the 
Aiyans — their talent lay in another direction ; and this total 
lack of genins for law is also undeniably confirmed in the 
later Yedic period.^ 

' For csimple, there are no loas than eif^t different veddii^ eeranoDke in 
the Lmm tf Mmm (see Boszbach's Umenndkmmgm ti&rr die rStmiaekf Ekr, 
p. 900l Stntljpfft, 186S) ; wfaidi alone wvmld soifieiently jvotc the entire 
of jnridieal power of diacrinunatioB. 




§ 16. So far, I think, I have collected sufGcient evidence 
to enahle iis to form a, fair estimate of the degree of civili- 
zation attained by the mother -nation at the time of the 
reparation of the daughter -nation. Far from having been a 
high one, aa some would have us believe, it was, for a nation 
that had thouaajids of years behind it, a surprisingly low 
ona 

Ignorance of ^ricultnre, absence of towns, non-acquaintance 
with the working of metals for technical purposes and for 
the coining of money, ignorance of the most elementary 
development of jurisprudence, even of the conception of law 
not yet even reduced to words, uor distinguished from custom 
and religion — wliat more do we need to justify this con- 
clusion ? 

This also denotes the character of the people. It was a 
people without the least practical aptitude — the diametrical 
opposite of the Romans. Higfily gifted intellectually, they 
turned their tastes and thoughts to the inner world — to speech, 
religion, poetry, and in later times also, with great results, to 
philosophy — without feeling the necessity of applying their 
knowledge to the amelioration of their external conditions. 
They were satisfied with the humble lot of the herdsman's 
life. A wooden house, extensive herds, a wife, and male 
deaceudants were all that the Aryan desired. The monotony 
of his life was reheved by gambling and drinking. He gave 
himself over to gambling with the same ungovernable passion 
which Tacitus attributes to the Teutons, 

When the public meeting was ended, it was followed on the 



same spot by dice throwing,' and many ti one, after liaving lost 
hU all, like the old Teutons, gambled away his fi-eedom ; in 
Xal and Davuijanti the prince gambled away all he possessed, 
even his crown, and then turned into the woods with his 
wife, beggars. In the matter of drink, too, the Aryans were 
the worthy predeceaaors of the Teutons. They knew two 
intoxicating drinks, soma, our wine, and swra, corresponding 
lo our brandy; and there were even private distillers, who 
prepared these drinks, and public drinking-booths." 

This characteristic of nnpracticality has adhered to the 
Arj'ans until now, and it is because of this that, in eonipariaon 
with their high gifts and their extraordinary expansion, they 
have played so unimportant a part in history, and are at 
present under foreign rule. A small body of foreigners suEfices 
to keep in check a host a thousand times larger than itself. 
What a light this throws upon the political minority of a 
nation ! And what does their social position at this present 
time reveal to us? The curse of caste, laid ui»n them 
by their sages, the Brahmans, whereby, however, these 
latter secured the beet places for themselves, and which con- 
tinnes to this day in an altered and nmch more aggravated 
fcHin. 

In place of the three lower castes innumerable castes 
have arisen, the distinguishing features of which surpass in 

' ZaaOB, loc. dt., p. 172. The public hall (labka) was tiii? rondezroiu or 
gKialihnL SabhatHumti was the game of tho vtlUge. Aa to the alleged honeaty 
and (trict morally ot the people, vu may gather their state froni the faot that 
jj^tiUnj^ «mj cheAting were regarded as wjuivaleat, " No rice," says Zimmer, 
"mm ao muvenal aa decoit and gumhling. PeTJury also was not UDCommon, 
uA than ma no lack of robbers and thieves." (pp. 177-lSO.) 

' ZiMKBK, pp. 372-281. I ctinDot rcliaio from borrowing the rollawiDg 
(diiyiog producta ot Indian poetry conoeming drinking from this author : " We 
attuB t» inmiortality, wo rise U> glory, ne God tbo gods .... gono are all 
•ilramta and sickuea." As men are, so is God Indra. "Continually," it is 
Mid of him, "the hero desires to drink soma .... when those (!''<) 
dmn^ta] are in his l>«lly hu assumes the proportions of the Samudra .... 
Dmb* itnnghts (low below, tike the stream in low ground." Nu wonder that 
Ood Indn bad too luiich sonietimea, and extended on «ll aidea (swelled out), 
aad WW loat to aenae and to the oujoymtat of soma. 




absurdity anything upon recortJ,' and cause separation to be 
carried to such an extent that t)ieir members may not eat 
or drink together, or intermarry. "The laws of caste," says 
Zimmer, "aie to the Hindu more binding than any moral 
institution. It is not going too far to say that the laws of 
caste are their reUgion, The liighest principle in life of the 
Hindu is to eat well, to drink well, and to marry well : all 
other doctrines and commandments fall into the background. 
The man who is thrust out of his caste is in most cases a lost 
man. Many such unfortunates have ended their days in 
misery and despair, in voluntary banishment, and many have 
come to an untimely end." Even the absence of all imputation 
does not exonerate a man from the consequences of the crime. 
Once an adventurous Englishman forced a Brahman to 
swallow meat and to drink a forbidden beverage. The man 
was thrust out of his caste, and for three years he tried in 
vain by all available means to re-enter it, until at last he 
succeeded only by paying a fine of JE20,000. The native sagea 
have no eyes for the fundamental principles of law and 
morality : guilt and innocence, wisdom and unmitigated igno- 
rance, are hopelessly mixed \x\) together. Let us complete our 
pictui-e of the Hindu of the present day by a few more traits, 
e.g., his miserable clay hut, which often collapses in the rains ; 
the isolation of the women in their apaitments (zenana), and 
their scanty education ; the pernicious institution of ceremonial 
gifts ;' and our conclusion that the modem Hindu, as regards 
the practical status of his worldly circumstances, is the worthy 
descendant of the old Aryan, cannot be controverted. In 

'Richard GABsa, " IndiHthps Li'bEii," in Waatenuimu'a " Manalttit/U," 
voL Lxviii., A;iril, 1890, p. 107. "Id one part at* India msirisge is prohibiteil 
Iwtwoen those tiahing tribes whicli, iu making their nets, lay their meabea froai 
right lo left, and those which lay tlicm from left to right. A certain olus of 
milkmen have turned out of tlieir oaxte thow of their trade who make butter 
without having first boiled the milk, and give their daughters to wife onl; to 
those who make the butter in the saiiic way as they theuisolvea do. In 
Cuttock, the most southern part of Bengal, the potters who turn tbeir wheel 
sitting down, and who make small pots, may not intermarry with thoso who 
turn the wheel standing, and who make large pota," 

* B. Oakbe, loe. eil., p. 110. 
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this respect he has not advanced beyond the condition of the 

ehildhood of his predecessors. I woold have passed him by 

unnoticed if I had not required him as an illustration of his 

ancestors. And from this absolutely unpractical nation arose 

the eminently practical Roman nation. How has this come 

about? The following chapters will, it is hoped, supply the 

answer. 
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ARYANS AND SEMITES 



Celts, Slavs have Ijeeii distinguishable as separate national- 
ities only after they left their original home. That the 
domicile of a nation has a certain influence upon its nationeJ 
character is generally accepted, and an Ear as I know it is 
to Montesquieu that the credit is due for having brought 
this point prominently forward. But not more than a 
secondary or modifying influence over character is allotted 
to it; the ultimate cause to which the destiny of a nation 
is due is rather to be found in its innate national genius. 
It is the same with nations as with individuals : each 
brings with it into the world its peculiar dispositions and 
various temperaments. The sense of the beautiful is inborn 
in the Greek ; the desire for isolation and migration in the 
Teuton ; the spirit of commerce in the Semite ; and so 
on. For all national peculiarities the same explanation 
serves — innate national character. Each repeats what 
another has said witlioiit troubling himself as to how it 
can be. Tlie inevitable hypothesis is that nature sent 
nations, equipped as such, into the worl<l ; and tliat, in 
oi-der to create variety, she formed and endowed them in 
various ways. But nations do not come into the world in 
a completed state: they are not bom, they become, nations; 
and therefore there can be no question of heredity in their 
case. The individual who is horn can have something inborn ; 
a nation that has become can only acquire, ix. its national 
character can only be the work of history, not of nature. 
Nature has merely placed man, the individual being, in the 
world, and out of him in the course of time nations have 
proceeded: the family has enlarged itself into the tribe, the 
tribe into the nation, and when this nation finally makes its 
appearance in history with a strongly-marked individuality, 
this can be attributed only to the whole process of its growtb. 
The origins of nations are bidden from our view ; but their 
growth repeats itself before our eyes in the historical records 
of nations already formed, where, through division or admix- 
ture with other nations, fresh ones are formed. All Indo- 
European nations have come into existence in this way. 
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Or^in&Uy all belonged to the one nation, and are therefore 
of the same nationality; it is only in the course of time that 
tb^ have developed their different charactetistics. History has 
made tbetn what they now are. 

Nationality' is the fundamental basi»^ of all intliiences, 
whether jterraanent or tranaitoiy, which have Ijeset a natioQ 
ihiriiig the time of its existeuce. The permanent in!l»encea 
ant those of the soil : the transitory inliueuces are those of 
iraportsnt political events, (.g.. successful or unsuccessful Wat's, 
revolutions in State or Church, etc. He who can penetrate 
the hidden recesses of the past can easily distinguish tlie 
share which each of these factors has contributed towards 
the nationality: as, for instance, in the case of England, 
ita insular position, the battle of Hastings, the execution of 
Charles I-, etc A glimpse of what preceded this maturing 
process is denied to ua ; but we may assert that, nationahty 
is the matured product of a nation's past with the same 
■certainty as that with which we maintain that in the galvano- 
plastic process of gilding the depasit is gold dust, although we 
counot perceive its separate atoms as they fall. 

The law of cause and effect holds good both in the intel- 
lectual and the physical worlds. Things do not change of 
their own accord, but only under the influence of external 
causea Here, as elsewhere, when in the course of time a 
becomes 6. sm unknown factor x must have been at woik to 
effect the change. The difference is simply that in natural 
Mieuce X, and the way in which it has operated, can frequently, 
iind with increasing success, be traced; while to spiritual and 
intellectual science even a glimpse into the past history, 
indindnal or national, b denied. But not to he seen is not 
necessarily not to be — a plain truth which, however, is often 
lost sight of in philosophy. When a thing was not in the 
beginning, like the nationality of nations, it can only have 
heamu; and as the being of nations consists in actions, which 
in their turn are conditioned by external circumstances, 
m its nationality, its esse, can be the outcome only of its 
collective historical action, its operari, in the widest sen<"* "' 
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the word, denoting not merely the active, but also the passive 
meaniag of bearing and suffering. Scholaatica lay down this 
rule for individuals : •' operaH seguitur aae " ; for nations it 
might be turned round : " aac sequitur operari." Nationality 
is the matured product of the collective historical action of a 
nation ; it cannot be otherwise if the law of cause and eEFect 
hold good also in the world of man. 

Amongst the factoi-s which have a decided influence upon 
the historical action of nations, the soil, the scene of action, 
their habitat, takes the first place. The appeaiance on the 
scene of powerful personalities may cause a total revolution 
in its cii'cumstances. But the personalities vanish again too 
(luickly to exercise any lasting influence upon the national 
character: this can be brought about only by long-enduring, 
steady influences. If their works are effective and continue, a 
change in the national character may indirectly be attributetl 
to them which directly was denied them. The only unchange- 
able factor in the life of nations is its habitat; all others^ — 
law, morality, custom, religion — are subject to alteration : the 
domicile alone remains constant. In addition to the superiority 
which this unwavering constancy alone vouchsafes to it, thert- 
is also the unparalleled influence which it exercises over the 
collective conditions of life, and over the destinies of nations. 
However paradoxical it may at first sound, it is nevertheless 
true that the soil is the nation. 

The Soil. — Not only the soil in the sense in which the 
expression is ordinarily understood — the constitution of the 
land which the people inhabit; by the soil I understand each 
and every detail which attaches to the situation of tho 
nation's habitat in its particular part of the globe. First of 
all there is the circumstance of latitude, i.e., climate. In the 
tropics man becomes a different creature from what he is in 
the temperate zone, and again diiferent from what he is in the 
most northerly parts. Climate is half the temperament of 
nations. Then the conformation of tho soil must be taken into 
accoimt : mountains, plains, deserts, woodland— all these imply 
a special type of man. Furthei'more, proximity to or remote- 
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ness from the sea plays its part. The seafaring man is quite 
different from the landsman. Habit and vocation develop 
certain characteristic (lualities in man, impress a certain type 
upon him. If in early life the vocations of servant, journey- 
man, farmer, sailor, soldier, and scholar had been interchanged, 
the individual would have turned out quite another being; 
and what is true of the individual, who brings a distinct 
personality into the world with him, is even more true of 
nations, which do not bring it with them. Had the nations 
been interchanged in their ci^adles, Semites would have become 
Ar^-ans, and Aryans Semites. It is with nations as it is with 
tree& The same tree becomes in a temperate zone different 
from what it becomes in tlie tropics ; in the extreme north 
different from in the temperate zone; in poor soil different 
from in rich ; at the seaside different from inland. The sami' 
tree which flourishes and yields abundant fruit in one place 
withers and remains unfruitful in another. The same happen-s 
with nations : their soil decides what issues from it. 

By soil I do not, of course, mean merely the soil in its natural 
sense; but the climatic and terrestrial conditions of the land. 
By soil I also here mean the contact with other nations 
aflorded by its geographical situation : the soil in its civilizing 
and political, or, to put it more brie8y, its historical sense. 
On this contact may depend the whole destiny of a nation. A 
powerful nation living contiguous to a weak one may involve 
the latter's destruction; a warlil^e nation next to a peaceful 
one may imply a distressful existence tor the latter ; a civilized 
nation next to one in a state of natural existence may elevate 
the latter to the same level of civilization as itaelf. The 
fact that of all Indo-European nations the Greek alone awoke 
to civilization at such an eiirly date is due solely to the 
contact with Semitic and Egyptian culture, rendered possible 
by the position of the land. The fact that Teutons ami 
Slave ten centuries later had not passed the primitive stage 
is accounted for simply by their remoteness from the Mediter- 
raaean, which rendered this contact impossible, and obliged 
them to take their civilization at second or third hand. The 



moment to reap the haiTeat long prepared and matured by 
the past. Was Napoleon I., the Corsican, an incarnation of 
the French popular mind ? Was it necessary that he sliould 
enter the French service? Can we see in Bismarck an 
incarnation of tho German jiopidar mind ? It would be 
otberwise with us now if that were the case. And if, instead 
of Kaiser WilheUii, Friedrich Wilhelm IV. had occupied 
the throne, Bismarck would have ended his days aa a 
country gentleman, at Schonhausen, aa he is now under 
Wilhelm II. compelled to do at Friedrichsruh. The great 
men of history are gifts of Heaven, but their greatness 
alone ia not sufficient; hundreds, called perhaps to the 
greatest heights, have left the world without leaving behind 
them the slightest trace of their existence. Circumstaufes 
have to co-operate ; the right man must coincide with the 
right moment and with the right men who understand, 
uphold, and support him. 

Bnt we need not pureue this question further. I have 
touched upon it only to guard myself against the imputation 
ol holding a view which I do not share ; my sole object was 
to emphasize as strongly as possible the significance of the 
soil, in its wide historical as well as natural sense, for the 
development of national character. If I have expressed the 
correct view in my assertion that the soil is the nation, it 
devolves upon the historian to bring out clearly the connection 
of the national character of a people with the soil ujwn which 
it lives. This I propose to do for the Aryans, not only in 
tbetr original home, but also on European soil. 

The double influence of the soil upon national character is 
further increased by a third — that of migration. For this 
must also be directly attributed to the soil, the inadequateness 
of which to maintain the whole nation forces a part of it to 
leave the old home. The migration period, in consequence of 
the peculiar conditions which it brought with it and the length 
of its duration, exercised a very decided influence ; it was that 
which gave to all Aryans in Europe the common type of the 
Indo-European, which, without destroying the old Aryan type 
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(it survives in them very strikingly down to the present day), 
has nevertheless very considerably altered them. With the 
settlement, which again gives the soil full scope to work upon 
the national character, the divei-sities of the various branches 
of the daughter-nation show themselves, and form the types of 
the five great civilized nations— the Greeks, Italians, Celts, 
Teutons, and Slavs. 

The task which I have set myself is thus resolved into the 
following three heads : 

I. I'roof of the influence which the condition of the soil 
in the origiDol home exercised upon the civilization, and 
tlirough it indirectly the national character, of the old 
Ai-yans. In illustration of this, I have employed, by way of 
comparison, the civilization and national character ot the 
Semites — primarily of the Babylonians — from whom Assyrians, 
Phcenicians, and Hebrews branched off; and I have allowed 
myself a measure of elaboration which may cause some 
surprise. My reason for so doing is twofold ; firstly, the 
direct interest of the task itself. The extent to which the 
conditions of the soil may inllneuce civilization and national 
character could not be more clearly shown than by comparing 
two peoples with whom the most essential difference in one 
connection corresponds to that in the other; and since this 
correspondence might he a matter of chance, it is my duty to 
funiiah evidence of the action of the law of causality, which 
was only possible to me by entering into minute details. 
Secondly, there is the historical interest that exists in the 
contrast between Aryans and Semites. I have had to trace 
it vzry distinctly, and to show clearly who the Semite was, 
and what he had done for the world before the Aryan replaced 
him. I have had, as it were, to write out a statemeut of 
accounts as to how much of his civilization stands to the 
credit of the Semite, and how much to that of the Aryan — 
what he owes to them, and what to himself. 

II. I'roof of the influence of the period of migration upon 
the Aryan. He leaves the original home one man, and sets 
foot upon European soil quite auother. The change must 
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have taken place during his migration ; the raising of the type 
of the ancient Aryan into that of the Indo-European is the 
work of the migration period This proof will be given in 
my Fourth and Fifth Books. 

nL To show the influence that the difference of soil upon 
which the several Indo-European nations settled exercised 
upon their varying characteristics. It can be accounted for 
only by the one factor newly introduced with their settlement 
— tiie soiL It varied for each one of them. In the Sixth 
and Seventh Books I shall endeavour to prove the influence of 
factor. 



IL 



COJfTSAST BETWEEN AR YAN AND SEMITIC 

CIVILIZATION 

§ 18. Aceanfing l» aa accredited phflologist, the Aiyau 
xnociwr - nmtzon, at che time of the separation of the 
dangtifiBiwiadinu had beoL in existence for at least ten 
tfaovaaml jqbebl^ What <fid the natuxi prodooe during this 
loBg perioil' A^art from the kngoage, which is a feat of 
tbi tirsfi onisBE; vocj Btde indeed. It was a nation of 
dMpbisRiSv whidEu » is down in my first Book, had made 
ir^tT jiiKto Aivanee in. nial'iUT^ of external civilization. It 
waB^ inpaimuifi of agXKuitaie^ <rf the working of metals, of 
tM« tuuts^ or of acma; and knew nothing bnt stone axes 
.md wuuuen speai:&. Cafide took the place of metallic money. 
Th^ v.^uid uoc even otilize stone for bidlding purposes ; were 
lUftacquainu^ with ^siaone houses^ and knew only huts of 
wuod« cwin^ ;uid Straw: there were no towns — only villages, 
^ith detached huusee^ Neither had they any commerce with 
toret^u udtiott^ which mq^ have boo^t their produce; and 
what tht^Y grew was very limited. Legislation did not extend 
WyviKt the mo^ ur^nt necessitieB ; evai the name of " law " 
in vx^niradituijutction to "^ custom ** was unknown to them. And 
m^vly lo teach tbi;» low stage of culture ten thousand years 
htid l>eeu uecessary, while one thousand would have been 
umj^e — uiue thousand years thus passed over them in a 
vvatitaut UM>iH>tony of ttfei 

At th^ i^ame time that their civilization was still in its 
oiU'tk'Ht 9ta^> it had awakened elsewhere (in the plains 

' Sm »boTe, |k 10, note. 
7S 



between the Euphrates and the Tigris) into active life. The 
credit of having first brought it to life here, and thereby in 
the world in general, and of having brought it to a certain 
d^ree of perfection, belongs to a people which, later, as far 
as it affects the history of cirilization, retreated into the 
background — namely, the Turks, especially two tribes, which 
eichanged their original home iu the mountains for the 
valleys of Mesopotamia: the Akkadians in the north, the 
SomerianB in the south.^ Subjugated by a people of another 
tongue, the Semitic, they incited with them to form one 
nation, which developed the civilization received from them 
to the highest perfection — the Babylonians ; and from them 
the other civilized nations of the Semitic race — Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, and Jews — afterwards separated. The primitive 
history of the Semites exactly coiTesponds, as far as the 
separation of nations is concerned, with that of the Aryans, 
and probably the cause was the same — insufficiency of food 
for the rapidly -increasing population. We must, therefore, 
look upon Mesopotamia as the soil which fostered Semitic 
civilization, and the Babylonians as the prototypes of the 
Semitic race. Where there is anything specially relating to 
the Jews it will be notified. 

The picture which I have in a few strokes been able to 
draw of the civilization of the Aryans I will contrast with 
an equally striking one of the Babylonians. Kveu before 
ibey took possession of the land the Sumerians had, by the 
coDStruction of canals, reclaimed the marsh land extending 
from the estuary of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which was 
once covered by the sea. They had also acqiiired the plough, 
which here makes its appearance in history for the first time. 
The higher districts of the lowland as far as the Taurus, 
which in prehistoric times had lieen forest land, would also 
hare fallen under the plough. The whole country was converted 

' FbITe Eoumel'b GenJiichlf Biibyloiiiau and Aanfrieiii, pp, 2 tqg., 237 igg. 
BciiiD, 1S83. EncAJtD Mbvbk, Geachichte dcs AUertuiia, vol. i. p. 157. 
Stnttgart, 1861. Tlie linguistic cyideocos whicli Homubl (p. 246) brings to 
hmi apon the TurVieh origin of both these nations appears to nic quit« 



into arable laud, carefully cuItivaKLl, and turned to the beet 
advantage by man. Side by side with ^riculture commerce 
and trade flouriahed. In the very earliest times the working 
of metals was undei-stood, and metal was used for technical 
l>urpoBea, aa well as a meaiia of payment. 

Kavigation on the rivers and canals increased the inland 
Iraflic, and marine navigation on Ihe Persian Gulf promoted 
Lmde with the outer world. An extensive traffic involved 
equally advanced private l^islatiou, which, in fact, bears 
comparison with the later Roman law. Acquainted from 
the earliest times with the use of clay for the purpose of 
making dried and burnt bricks, the people made very wide 
use of it. 

Towns sprang up everywhere, of ever-increasing size ; centres 
of commerce, lofty temples arose. Science had already con- 
tributed her share towards helping on the practical affairs of 
daily life. Mathematics assisted commerce and architecture 
by providing an elaborate system of weights and measures. 
Astronomy aided navigation in calculating the course of the 
stars. Writing was known from the very earliest times; the 
material was the burnt stone tablet, and to their extra- 
ordinarily wide practical acquaintance with the various objects 
of daily life we must odd their written records of all the 
most important events: to them we owe the direct accounts 
which we possess of what happened five thousand years 

To what is this extraordinary difference of degree between 
the Aryan and the Semitic civilizations due ? We must 
ascertain the reasons for it. 

1. Herdsman and Hutbandman. 
§ 19. A mountain district does not adapt itself to agriculture, 
since ploughing on sloping ground presents serious difficulties. 
The riglit and natural purpose to which to put it is to turn 
it into pasture land, and this plan lias always been adopted 
ilown to the present day. All pastoral peoples, or pastoral 
tribes, have their homes iu the mountains. The natural soil 
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for agriculture ia found in the lowlands, where it first saw 
the light of day, for everything first comes into existeDce 
where circumstances most favour its development ; and oidy 
after it has acquired strength there can it commence to battle 
with the disadvantages of adverse couditiona. 

Scarcely any other land than the Valley of the Nile was 
so well adapted for ^ricultiiral puiposes as the low land 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates; for, in addition to the 
extraordinajy natural fertility of the alluvial soil, water conld 
be obtained ft'om these two rivera, and also from others, by the 
roofltmctiou of canala and dykes. Accordingly the Semites 
in the plains of Mesopotamia became ^riculturists, the Aryans 
in the mountains of Persia became shepherds. 

Agriculture implies a higher degree of civilization in those 
who practise it than do merely pastoral occupations ; not only 
becaose it wrests from the soil a larger retui-n, but also because 
it forces man \a put forth greater eneigy, all necessity for 
wort being a blessing. A pastoral life requires no bodily 
exertion. The shepherd watching the cattle can pursue his 
iKcapation with folded arms, for the cattle find food for 
themselves ; but the labour of the peasant is arduous. To 
him, not to the shepherd, applies the command, " In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread." He who earns his 
liTtng with difficulty holds it precious ; he who gets it without 
trouble thinks lightly of it. Thus the Aryan. He is a 
gambler. Witli the dice in his baud, his mania knows no 
bounds; be gambles away all he possesses — if need be, even 
his freedom. The Semites, although perhaps not unacquainted 
with games of chance (this I leave for the better-informed 
lo decide), certainly had not the Aryans' passion for play. 
If they had possessed it to the same extent, this injunction 
would not have been missing from the Ten Commandments 
of Uoees — " Thou shalt not gamble " ; with the Aryans it 
mold certainly have been included. 

Tltw GODtrast between the two races has obtained down 
to (be present tim& In the midst of a hundred players of 
AxjMa origin at the gaming table you will not see one of the 
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Semitic race.' In his passion for gambling, the Indo-European 
stamps himself to the present day as a descendant of the 
ancient Aryans. And as we find in him the gambler, we 
also detect in him tlie spendthrift. Tlie Jew is no spendthrift 
— he holds his own securely ; therefore it hardly ever occurs 
that, where wealth has once been accumulated in a Jewish 
family, it is again lost ; while in Christian families often 
nothing is left of a fortune after a few generations liave passed. 
Economically the Jew steadily advances ; the Christian only 
too often retrogrades. 

Whence this contrast in national character, which has 
existed from the earliest antiquity until the present day ? 
Once present it could be transmitted from generation to 
generation ; but in order to be inherited it had first to he 
developed. How was this development brought about ? 

The answer is that the Aryan for many thousands of years 
found his sustenance as herdsman without any trouble, while 
the Semite had to till the soil by the sweat of his brow : the 
life of the former was without labour ; the latter involved 
heavj' labour. It is evident that such a difference in life 
must have considerably influenced the national character in 
the course of thousands of years. In support of this view, 
I refer my readers to the picture that Cook draws of the 
South Sea Islanders : they were the most harmless, br^htest 
little nation that Cook ever encountered in any of his voyages. 
The reason for it was to be found in the fact that they did 
not work. What the cattle did for the Aryan, the fruits of 
their trees did for them — rendered manual labour on theix 
part needless. 

Nor does a pastoral life compel a man to use his brains. 

' I need not explain thst gambling on 'Change aorf gamliling at tho roulette- 
table are widely different. Tho inteution of tbe player in the firat instance 
ia not gambliog, but speculation. lu games oX chatiuc everjone la alike ; ju 
speculation he who is the cleverest ia superior to Ihe ignorant, aud oxtnoti 
hii mane; oat of the other's pocket. It would be interesting I/> aacortoin lij 
atatiatics in what proportion Jews and Christians stand tonarda one another 
in the State lotteries. I should relj on Ending that tbe Jewa are deoidedlj 
fewer in number. 
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The duties which fall to him are of the very simplest Idnd: 
be watches, milks, shears, and slaughter liis cattle. But the 
husbandman is compelled to make use of his intellectual 
powers. He has to discover Nature's secrets — tlie right time 
tor sowing and reaping, how to prepare the soil, what kind 
of crop to grow, and whether a change of crop is desirable ; 
whether he can go on using the laud until it is exhausted, or 
wbetber it should lie fallow at times. The husbandman had 
to study the soil — not so the herdsman ; and much else fell 
to bis lot which was spared to the other. He had to invent 
the plough, the harrow, the threshing operation ; to conceive 
the idea of assisting the exhausted soil by means of manure; 
to sabetitiite an animal for himself in working the plough, 
and to train beasts for that purpose. It is true that the 
husbandman of to-day has no great need for original thought ; 
but that is only because others have thought tor him : he 
works with an intellectual capital of ex^ieriments and 
discoveries which a long past has hoarded up for him, the 
farther increase of which is taken out of his hands by the 
scientifically - trained agriculturists of to-day. But in the 
past he had to think for himself ; everji-hing that agriculture 
has achieved is due to him — an immeasurably great result 
in comparison with that of the herdsman, over whom thousands 
of years have passed without his having made any advance, 
whilst tlie husbandman was all along making steady progress. 

The mere contrast between the Aryan herdsman and the 
Babylonian husbandman is sufficient to make us imderatand 
the difference in their degrees of civilization and in their 
national character. A mode of life which combines the 
Becessity of hard work with the obligation to think for one- 
aelf, must perforce create a people different from those with 
whom these two liecesaities are not combined; both these 
peoples became what they were from the character of the 
soil : given plains and mountainous districts, the soil made 
tfaem what they became. 

The Old Testament story carries the contrast between herds- 
man and husbandman back to the very commencement of 
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histoiy. Of the two soiu of tiie fint man, the one. Abe| 
beeoniM s keeper of sheep ; the other, Cain, a tiller vA the »A\ 
and the Utter kilU the fonuer. Glance at die agricuitoriflt l^ 
ibe ¥07 beginning of history. It was many thoasands o^ 
yean before he appeared upon the scene at all; and ttri 
tnditiou tA all nations place him, or the god who gave th| 
pkwgb, at a somewhaL late date. What, then, does it meaq 
when we read that Cain was a tiller of the soil ? I fancy tli4 
lagmd was merely intruded to state the fact (which is tnn 
only for the Semites, not for any other nation in the world; 
that agriculture Rtands at the very beginning of S^niCif 
history. For thi; history of the Semites b^ins in Meeopa 
tomia, where aWi Paradise (the garden of the Babylonians) wa| 
HituaLed, and where the iuimigratlug nation found ^ricolttui 
already establisht-d. Cain means : " We Semites, in conttatf 
to all other natiouH, have been for all time an agriculton 
people" 

Cain kills AbeL What does that exemplify ? If it were | 
mere act of fratricide, why is emphasis laid on the fact thi 
one of the two brothers was a tiller of the ground and the otha 
■1 keeper of she<-p ? The intention is obvious. In Cain tb 
early appearance of agriculture is personified, and the fratricidi 
represents the fact that agriculture, as the more perfect art a 
utilizing the Boil, (jimted the pastoral lite as the less perfeot 
On suitable soil the herdsman cannot hold hia own with till 
huHlmiidnmu : Af»el in overcome by Cain. 

ThLt, however, does not seem to harmonize with the statt 
ment that agriculture was allotted to the elder and a pastors 
life to the younger brother. Their historical sequence is indaet 
the reverse ; first the i>a8toral life, then i^riculture. Cain, 4 
the first, ought to have been the keeper of sheep ; Abel, as t;hi 
second, should have been the tiller of the soil. This seems tl 
mc to be a nice point in the legend : by reveraing the order i 
shows the true relationship— the greater demands which agij 
culture, OS compared with pastoral life, makes both intellectual!; 
and physically upon iimuauity. In both aspects it ia the moji 
maturetl aud the stronger, ■i.t.. the elder brother, who ovev 
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eomes the intellectually and physically weaker younger brother ; 
therefore, Cain must be the tiller of the soil, and Abel the 
keeper of sheep. Cain founds the town, and with this we 
touch upon another point of difference between Aryans and 
Semites. 

2. Th: Town. 
(a) Origin or the Town ; the Fortrebb. 

I 20. In the fact that the Old Testament legend assigns to 
|i$|^ the founding of the town, we have a further example of 
irical construction, which was possible only on Semitic 
It emphasizes the fact that, like agriculture, the town 
tidoags with the Semites to the very lemotest antiquity ; both 
stand at the very cominenceraent of their history. And this is 
perfectly correct from the point of view of the history of the 
Semitic nation. When it first came into existence, agriculture 
and the town were already extant. Three degrees of develop- 
ment, which in the history of humanity are separated by 
thousands of years, have thus been crowded together in the 
lifetime of one generation ; herdsman, husbandman, townsman 
— «11 appear simultaneously in the history of the Semites. 

Id addition to the great antiquity of the town, the legend 
ecNttaina another idea, which deserves the greatest attention : 
2^ )ntJ)andman iruilt the town. 

The intention to attribute the building of the town to Cain. 
the agric:nlturist, is, in my mind, as little doubtful as is the 
empba^ laid on his vocation when the fratricide is spoken of. 
The simplest plan would have Iwen to raise up, beside the 
figure of Abel, representing pastoral life, and Cain, typifying 
Agriculture, a third figure, representing town lite. Why should 
Cain represent both the latter? I can find no answer but this : 
that tradition sought to express the idea that the founding of 
the town was the work of the husbandman. Cain, who had 
already shown his intellectual superiority over his brother in 
that he became a tiller of the soil, confirmed it further by 
recognizing that the town was necessary to him. 

Hie town necessary to the tiller of the ground ? That 
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seems like scoffing at all experience. The tiller of the ground 
lives not in towns, nor could he do so : he resorts to the town 
only for the porpoae of bringing hia produce to market ; but he 
must live in the country, near his fields. The tradesman and 
the merchant, on the contrary, cannot exist in the countiy; 
they have to hve where the market is, viz., in the town. It is 
their interests that we have to consider in order to appreciate 
the life and prosperity of the town. 

From our modem point of view this argument is quite 
correct ; but it assumes a diSeient aspect historically. True, 
the tiller of the soil has founded the town, and not ontil after 
he had done so did the merchant and the craftsman settle 
in it. But he founded it for the purpose of retreat in times 
of hostile attacks; defence was the end which called it into 
lieing, not the interest of conunerce. The first towns evet^'- 
where have been farlTtssea, not marixts. That is why all 
towns were fortiUcd ; their essential part was not the kousts, 
but the waiU. Men, cattle, and goods were to find shelter 
there in time of need, and therefore they required only walls — 
not houses, for they camped in the open — until the enemy had 
retired. So it was in the case of the ancient Aryans, with 
regard to the fortified retreats which they erected in the 
neighbourhood of their unfortified villages. Such a place 
iH called pUT-;' it was erected on a height and surrounded by 
a fence made of earth, palings, hec^es, thorny shrubs, some- 
times abo stones and ditches. In times of peace it was 
deserted ; it served only as a place of retreat in ease of hostile 
attacks. This pur corresponds to the Greek aK/>(nroXi;> the 
Roman arx, the Germ. Imrug, hire, burg, haurgs. Security 
against attack is the object of all, and therefore they were 
erected on heights.' In this sense we may consider the 

■ ZiKMBB, AUhdixha Ltbai, p. 142. 

* Id wb\u it boa been attempted to discover jmr, sad to orgne tberofram Chat 
the Aryuu poneased toims, ot which in nsality they ware ignonnt (see pnge 20). 
O. ScRiUDRK, SpraehvergltichuHg Hiuf UryaehitAU, pp. 36. 4M, 182. The ide* 
of defeaoe iies at the root of the L&tin arr (from the S&nsk. aTk=to secure, 
guvd, restrain. Vamczkk, Gr.-Lut. Etym. Whth., i. J>p. Sl-SS) ; the Gennuuc 
buTc, from bergen, to keep safe (Bce F. Klugb, Etym. SCbch., p. 43, 3td ed.. 
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pttT^ of the Aryans to be the historical starting-point of the 
town of the I ndo -Europeans ; it was originally designed as a 
fortress. Later on to curpoVoXif was joined the -koKk, to arx. 
the mt6s, to frarj the town ; and it also was regularly fortified. 
In choosing the site for a town, the prevailing purpose has 
iilways been to find the most easily protected place, not only 
with the Indo-Europeans, but with all nations. The coast towns 
of the Phtenicians, for instance, were ei'ected on steep rocks; 
similarly those of the Iberians in Armorica ; and those of the 
Itali&ns were on the tops of mountains. They were particxilarly 
anxious to secure the double protection by water on the one 
side, and by mountains and hills on the other.^ The primitive 
mode of protection we see in the construction of the lake- 
'Iwellings in lakes, swamps, and rivers. 

And &o the town, if we may employ such a term for these 
priinitive settlements, was planned not so much as a perma- 
nent abode for the populace as a place of retreat for the 
coontry-people in case of hostilities. The people lived in the 
country, near their fields and Hocks, and were obliged to live 
there \ only those would live inside the town who either had 
tlieir landed property in close proximity to it, or who 
followed a trade. Thus we must imagine Old Eome to have 

Stnabnrg, 1884] ; hence Berg, mauntain, tlie place of safety, and Bvrg. 
Witli the Gk. Tujryoi^tuH'er, burg has nu connuctioii (ELtTGR). "Town" ia 
of moch later origiii ; Ulfilas tranaUtes liXij by baarga (sea Kluoi). 

' Alw the Cjmirio yill for town. Piotet, La Oriifirita Indo-eurnpimna, 
zodcd., roL ii. p. 37S. 

' £f ., Home. The Colts did the same ; Alesia U an example ; aleo the 
Slara, tf. the docriptiou eoDtributed by a, Bnssian historian (Zimhek, Altin- 
liilAa Lfim, p. 146). " Tlie older Cart>distB arc, with few exceptiana, built on 
the highest points of the high tanHiB, and are UieraforE protected on two or three 
■itb* bj lutunl deolivitiea or steep inclines towards the stieam ; but on the 
■ida Unruda the plain they ue surronnded by artificial fortiBcatioiiB, walls, and 
ditdla. The tew Oorodists which funn tbe exccptiou are in the low land, in 
valleTi, and in this case are always so situated that they are, or can be tnad« t« 
ha, aDironiided on all eidea by water. I have nowhere found Oorodists at any 
dutuioe lioin the water." It was not cnatomiiry to build towns at the month 
of a river ninuing into the sea, or on the open sea-coast, on account of the 
dttger boat pirates ; thej were plaued samewhat inhind, aa Rome, Athens, and 
DHuy cities bnilt ia the Middle Ages. Scuporta were safe only in bays with 
aamw cttb«Dce», or with iiurboura which could be protected nrtihcially. 
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been. The taxation, by means of the inkfoi ruslica and 
urbaiiai, which continued down to the latest times, leaves ns 
in no donbt about this. He who was settled in Eome without 
landed property inside the boundary (which latter was equiva- 
lent to living in the country) ranked under the iribus urbana. 
and was little regarded; only the farmer in the country — 
townsmen, as such, he respected not — felt himself to be an 
object of importance. He went to the town only on market 
and "assize" days, public festivals, etc., and on occasions when 
sudden hostilities forced him to take refuge, with his household 
and his cattle, within the precincts of the town. To admit of 
this, however, the town had to be sufficiently large. We may 
regard it as a certainty that this was takeu into account when 
the town was originally planned, viz,, that it covered more 
ground than was required for the erection of houses ; that 
therefore the size of the town was fixed, not merely by the 
number of townspeople, but also by that of the country 
population, A confirmation of this may be found in the fact 
that Vercingetorix in Alcsia^ was able to accommodate, in 
addition to his own numerous horsemen (which were first 
lodged there, but afterwards dismissed), no less than 70,000 
foot soldiers, besides a large number of cattle,- together 
with stores of provisions for at least a month. To make this 
possible, Alesia must have been originally built, not so much 
as a town for townspeople, but as a fortified camp for the 
whole population ; and this, too, must have been the ease with 
Rome and innumerable other cities. The town was intended, 
not as a place of habitation for the townspeople, but as a 
fortified bulwark for the whole populace. 

The above evidence shows that the Old Testament story of 



' The description nliich C«SAlt (.De Bella Oall., Tii. 69) gives of theit 
Bituition ruTEiiahes Btriking evidence in favour of what I htve above »id 
respecting a regard for fortificnCionB in tho founding of towns : Ipivm fnit 
aj^tidum in eolU lummo, lulmmiiim tdUo loco ut nisi obiidioiie expiignari non 
jKoat viderttar. Oujia eoUiii radicts duo dualna ex ■partSna Jtumina tuilwAiait 
. Ttliqvii ex ornnOnu partUna collu .... pari aUitudinit faiUgia 









"". 71: 



' Magna paoria cBjiia con^mlta." 
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Cain IB historically quite correct in making the tiller of the 
soil found the town. 

An interesting conuterpart to this is the Koman rite, 
borrowed from the EtniBcans, of the foimdation of a city. 
A bull and a cow were hameBsed to a plough 1 the bull, being 
the stronger, on the outside, exposed to attack of the enemy ; 
Uie cow, being the weaker, on the inner and safe aide, towards 
the future city. Then the linee of demarcation of the town 
were traced by the plough. The furrows denoted the ditches, 
the clods of earth thrown up towards the inside the walla; 
where the gates were to stand the plough was lifted.' This 
lite gives a clear insight into what the intention in founding 
Uw town was. It stamps it unmistakably as the work of the 
fwmer; and the walls and ditches to which he confined his 
lilwur teach us why he built it — for safety's sake. The 
laierior of the town, wliich alone in our modem system of 
'wiMirig is of importance — the streets, open squares, spaces for 
pnblic buildings and churches — is not even named. The only 
tiingB to which he devoted his attention were the walls and 
<Iilehes, behind which he could withdraw in case of hostile 
'Hack, and the gates, which opened to receive bim, and shut 
to oppose the enemy. If the town had been planned with a 
*ww Ui commerce, let iia say as a market-place, and not as a 
(troaghold, the market-place or forum would have beeu marked 
ont Srst of all 

Jews and Eomans agree in accepting the view that the 
tiller of the soil founded the town ; it could not have been 
noceived by either nation had it not had historic truth \f\ 
This, therefore, is evidence of the fact in prehistoric 



The strongest fortified city cannot ensure absolute security. 
All the cities in the world have at one time or another been 
captured — in antiquity Babylon, Nineveh. Jerusalem, Athens, 
Cmintli, Syracuse, llome, Carthage, Alesia, But something 

' VaKBO. Dt L. L., v. 113 jiokUm bobut, tauro et eacea inteHort, 

>tn> ctnntniajKianI tuUikia . . . . ut fiam el murii aaetU munt'd'. Termm 
aU acK^MroTif. /onom voeabaiU el inirvrnttn jiKlam munoK," 



^fe Ignorance 
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else It can eiumre, and over and over again baa eosared in 
hiHtory. What Clauiiewitz Kays of our modem fortresses, that 
th«y liave frequently been the last pledges of the existence of 
a Ktate, applies equally to the fortified cities of antiquity. 
They have eiiableil the people to hold themselves together 
in critical fiituationB, in which, otherwise, they would have 
Hnccumbed. In this nense wt- can say that the prospect they 
aflbrd of security, the stability of the people and of the state, 
date from the foundation of the town ; as indeed the Romans 
date the existence of the Koman nation and State from the 
foundation of Itome. Politically the fortified town indicates 
the turning-point in the life of the nations of antiquity, while 
the tranxition from the pastoral to the agricultural life can 
be of B^jnificance only with respect to domestic life and the 
history of civilization. 

ill) Thb Town as a Condition op CiviLrzATioN. 

\ 21. The Aryan race imn munaged to exist throughout 
thousandH of years without towns; their absence, therefore, 
from the jKjint of view of fortihcatious above emphasized, 
huH had no injurious eEFects upon them. Nature had pro- 
vided tlicni other bulwarks to replace towns — the mountain 
ranges. Stet'p nioiuitain - sides nffoi-d a more efficacious 
|irotection from an invading enemy than the strongest walls 
imn supply. All wars which have exterminated nations have 
Iteen fought in the plains. War does not venture among the 
mountains, before which natural fortresses the most powerful 
enenjy invariably pauses in the conHict, even with an 
sdversary niunerically far inferior to him (Basques, Monte- 
iiogrina, Swiss), and thus it is explained how the Aryans 
wore able to continue tlieir rt'tired life for thousands of years 
unmolested by external foes. A war which throws an entire 
nation or the public well-being into the balance, such as the 
Somites and the Egyptians had constantly to face, was never 
experienced by the Aryans in their original home. 

Hut in other respects they have had to pay dearly for their 
ignorance of towns: they lacked the impetus to attain to a 
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higher civilization, which is the indispensable accompaniment 
of the town. No nation entirely devoted to agriculture, but 
RUQUS the town, has done much to promote culture : the 
hiatory of civilization is everywhere connected with the 
town; often a single town forms a landmark of itself. The 
reasons for this are so obvious that I should run the risk of 
loeing myself in platitudes were I to explain them.^ There 
are three points, however, which I can confidently bring 
forward without incurring that risk. The first is perhaps 
uQtside the meaning of civilization in the sense of what 
iodnatry, commerce, art. and science have done for humanity ; 
hot indirectly it has a i-emarkable significance tor the 
civilization of nations. Tt may !»e thus summarized : the 
town is the strongest tie which binds people to the soiL 

The more man puts into the ground the more attached he 
feels to it. The herdsman puts nothing in, and can therefore 
quit it without leaving anything behind him ; also the farmer, 
so long as agriculture is in its first stage, where the annual 
Ubour and the annual produce balance each other, and whei'e 
labour which bears fruit only in the course of years is as 
yet unknown. This was still the case with the Teutons in 
the early centuries of our chronology, and thus it is explained 
that the thought of abandoning the land they had cultivated 
bad nothing objectionable in it for them. Greeks and Latins 
never left the land on which they had once settled. Why ? 
They put too much into it ; they liad dug trenches and erected 
(iylces; they had planted olives and vines, and fruit trees — 
their labour boimd them to the soil. 

Most of what man puts into the soil, however, is not in 
the countrj'. but in the town. Not our modern town only, in 
which on an equal area the wealth amounts to a thousand 
times the labour and capital of the agriculturist, but in a 

' I cumot rErrnio troni recommouding that tbttse reasons should not be tvith- 
belil fron our joathB, us is generally the usse. I, at least, caunot rcmeinlpr 
ttm to h«ve been told at school n single word about the imroeuae value of the 
tawn fi^ the bUtorf of civiliiatioii ; and I must confess to mj own shamn 
that it is onlj on the present Mcaaion that I have realized it to its full 
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lesser degree the town in the first period of its existence. 
Even if the houses in their original form of timber repre- 
sented ever so small an amount of time and labour, the 
construction of walls, banks, and ditches had cost all the 
more time and labour — too much to leave behind in order to 
start work afresh elsewhere, quite apart frojn the defenceleea- 
nesa of the people during the raareh. With the introduction 
of stone as building material instead of wood, which, histori- 
cally speaking, has probably been very gradual (walls of the 
town, temples, public buildings, private houses, paving of 
streets), the relation between man and his soil assumes still 
liii^er proportions, the highest of which it is capable. Of all 
the ties which bind mankind to the soil stone is the strongest. 
A town of stone is a stone clump which for ever rivets the 
inhabitants inextricably to itself. I know of no instance in 
history in which a city has been abandoned by its inhabitants 
of their own free will ; a fragment might emigrate in case 
of over-population, but the rest remained in the town. No 
city in the wide world has gone to ruin through the inhabi- 
tiints forsaking it, but only because the fire and sword of the 
enemy have swept them oEf the face of the earth, or the force 
of the elements — earthijuakcs and the violence of the waters — 
has destroyed them. In tliis sense we may say that every city 
is built for eternity. Even the smallest modern towns have this 
lot of the "eternal city" in store for them. Borne has the 
advantage over them only in a longer past: the future 
prospect is the same ; the storms which once threatened 
the existence of cities belong to a martial period which lies 
far behind us. 

So it is that the town fonns the chief definite cause of the 
settlement of a people. If the Teutons had known towns, 
history would have nothing to relate of the emigration of 
whole German tribes, with their old men, their women, and 
their children ; but they did not know them, and therefore 
it was easy for them to forsake a land in which they left 
nothing behind. Their wooden houses were so constructed 
that they could be taken to pieces and packed into their 
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buUock-carta. The Greeks. Italians, and Gaula did not leave 
their homes when they had once obtained them — they could 
not, because they were tied to them by the cities which they 
had built. 

Secondly, I wish to emphasize the importance of the town 
for the realization of the law of the division of labour, which 
has historically reached perfection ouly with and in the town, 
since it alone aflbrds the requisite conditions. The agricul- 
turist of remote ages himself provided all hia own necessaries ; 
but in course of time domestic industry gave rise to certain 
handicrafts which required special skill, such as that of the 
blacksmith, who. historically, was the first artizan (Vulcan!). 
r>ut the existence of the artizan in iiiral districts was and 
always will be a precarious one; he l>egiii8 to thrive only in 
ihe town, wliich secures to him, in addition to the possibility 
oi certain and increasing work, facilities for procui-ing the 
necessary utensils, tools, materials, the manufactures of 
uierchantB and other craftsmen, whose competition gives htm 
w incentive to perfect himself as far as possible : an incentive 
»hich the countrjTnan lacks; he knows nothing either of 
diiTsion of labour or of competition. Thus the artizan 
*^ necessity settles in towns, his appointed place. The same 
^ties to the tradesman, who in ancient times, as pedlar, 
Iswked hia goods from house to house : from him have 
•weloped the established merchant of our city, the tradesman 
*ith his shop, and the wholesale dealer with his warehouae. 
Handicrafts and commerce seek customers no longer — they oi'e 
"""ght: and for them, as for the nation, the town implies 
seitJement — migration is at an end. Experience leads them 
^ branch off more and more ; the law of division of labour 
'"Ifila itself in ever-increasing proportions. From the material 
''^mlicraft with which it started, it rises to the intellectual, 
•'id Snally includes all branches of combined human etibrt: 
'Wiineice, art, science, and statesmanship. 

The ancient Aryan knew no towns; neither did the Germans 
W the time of Tacitus : therefore neither of them ever got 
"'yood the first principles of ci^'ilization. Ilabylonians and 
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E^ptians were acquainted with towns in the very earliest 
times; hence the fiourishing state oF their civilization: and 
so we need no longer remain in the dark aa to whence came 
tlie extraordinary advanee in civilization amongst the Greeks, 
Latins, and Celts over the Teutons : they had towns. Their 
possession of tliem at such a very early period was due to their 
intercourse, direct or indirect, with the two Eastern civilized 
nations, which intercourse was denied to the Teutons and 
to the Slavs. 

A third feature must be added to complete the picture of 
the town, one which is of siiecial interest, as it is the only 
one which the Greeks and Koraans make prominent : the town 
as the seat of retined manners, According to both nations 
the town produces a different man from that produced by the 
country. Tlie townsman is well-mannered: the countryman 
unpolished. The contrast between these two is clearly 
exhibited in the Greek and Latin languages : aypeioi and 
homa rvstkus ( = booi-ish, uncouth, clumsy, coarse), and 
utrreloi ' and urbanus (urbanilas = polite, well - mannered, 
courteous). Aristoplianes gives iis a lively picture of the 
bearing of the countryman — liis brawling and shouting when 
he com&s to town, and his uncouth manners. The ancient 
conception which attributes the origin and home of cour- 
tesy to the town is confronted in modem languages, both 
Romance and Germanic, by another, which makes the Court 
the liistorical centre of good manners : corUsic, coartatsie, 
cortesff (from irurti«= court), etc., conrteousneas ^ from court, 
gallantry from (/n/a = court-dress. Which of the two state- 
ments is correct ? Language cannot he ; iu matters in which 
the people have a voice it always hits the truth ; and this is 
so here. Both statements are correct: each for its own time. 
With the Greeks and Romans it has in fact been the 
town to which they owe the origin of their retinement. 

' From the two lumea for towns (lorir and r&Xti) tlie Greukx eiDployol 
tha one in the rortn of the u^Bctivc in the above miuc, und Uic other in 
ToXiTiiif in tlie seiiBe of politii^ culture of the townnna,u. 

' Thttt lierivwl from the idea of knightly courtesy {catxUlgroBB, lAaieleritgiM) 
pointA more to Bculitiient than to iiUtMnird iinkuncrs. 
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Bat not an ordinaiy lown, although uo doubt evea this 
stamps its people with a. typo diSbreiit from that of the 
C"]untry folk — stamps even the educated, who, like the country 
clergymaa and aui'geon, have no intercourse except with each 
odier. Bceotia had towns, and yet the Boeotian was an ill-bred, 
boorish rustic compared with the Athenian. It was therefore 
ool the town, as such, which exercised this intiueuce ; but the 
town in question was Atheus — Athens, the city of the world, 
the metropolis of intelligence. Similarly with regard to Rome. 
Which of the residential cities of the Middle Ages has been 
able to compete with them in these two respects ? Compared 
with them the other cities were l)ut country towns, whilst 
these two deserved the name of republican capitals and 
residential cities. There was only one residential city in the 
Kiddle Ages which could compare with them— Constantinople; 
and from Constantinople the Western countries have obtained 
their courtly manners: in not one of their courts have they 
originated — all have either directly or indirectly borrowed 
them from the Byzantine Court.' 

The first to do this was Theodoric, who had been educated 
at tlie Byzantine Court, and presented his Ostro-Goths with 
the Byzantine Court ceremonials. By the same route, and 
liy marriage with Byzantine princesses, good manners reached 
the other Courts of the Middle Ages ; Constantinople was the 
Hi^ School of good breeding — a place of education tor the 
" unlicked cubs " of the North. But even in Constantinople 
Ooait ceremonial was not original; its history dates back to 
the Imperial Court of Kome, from that to tlie tlien Persian 
Coart, which, in its turn, received it through Cyrus and Darius 
fniQi the Babylonian Court. The spirit which animates it 
nampB it as a Semitic growth ; it is the spii'it of sulimission 
and self-abasement ; wliile the social forms of the Aryans are 
(DODded OQ the idea of self-esteem and uquahty. Our modern 
fomis of submissiveness in social intercourse are of Oriental 
origin; not emanating from the people, but artificially incul- 
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cated by the Court, For a second time the iiitliience of the 
East upon the West with regard to the forma of social 
intercourse has been witnessed in Spain by means of the 
influence of the grave punctilious demeanour of the Moors. 
The Spanish gra-ndtzm. is the offapriu*,' of Byzantiniam mingled 
with Arabism. But everywhere it is the Court which has 
influenced the style of the people, not changed it. Courtly 
manners must not be r^ordcd as the eaaence of the good 
breeding of the people which haa forced itself into the higher 
classes of society ; but they were matured at Court, and 
thence have descended to lower classes, with whom they had 
huainess transactions, and through them to the people at large. 
In this manner the Courts liave become the High Schools of 
good breeding : one might almost lay down the maxim : As 
l/m Court, so tht people. In the habits of the common people 
may be detected how the Court, to which in this respect they 
owe their training (both in temporal and spiritual matters), 
haa been occupied ; ^ just as we may detect the abaence of that 
influence with nations which never possessed a Court (the 
Swiss and the North Americans). Most Courts have derived 
their refined manners from other Courls — during the last 
century and a half from the French Court, where princea and 
noblemen's sons were sent to be polished, as they were once sent 
to Constantinople. Only the Italian Court during the time of 
the Renaissance, and in conjunction with it the French Court 
— especially that of Louis XIV., who prided himself upon 
being the moat polished gentleman of his kingdom, an opinion 
which he never renounced — retain an independent position 
in this respect. These two Courts — thanks to their know- 
ledge and appreciation of ait and science — have freed courtly 
manners from Byzantiniam, under which they as well as 
national manners would otherwise have languished much 
longer ; they mark a turning-point in the history of courtesy : 
the transition of the submissiveness of Byzantine-Oriental 
maimers to the Old Aryan idea of self-esteem, which was 

' I must duny nijiBelr a closer ezuminBtioii ol' tliia Bubject. Aoyone wiahing 
it bj BxamjileB will find niy atatciuenta (.-ODrirmod. 
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never lost sight of by Greeks or Romans in their time of 
prosperity, and which forms an element in the good breeding 
of the present day. 

All this shows that the more modem languages, with their 
derivation of " courteousness " from " Court," are historically 
quite correct. When Greeks and Eomans speak of the " town " 
instead of the Court, which at the time of their zenith of fame 
was onknown to them, the difference is not so great as appears 
tl firet Bight. The " town " which they had in view was not a 
town of the ordinary kind; it was either Athens or Rome, 
vhich, for the time being, occupied in every respect the same 
position as one of the largest capitals and residential cities 
occupies now — the centre of all authority, of all political power, 
the rmdexBous of the master-spirits in all spheres of life, 
oatJonal as well as foreign, the metropolis of intelligence, the 
seat of luxury, of social representation, and of high life. We 
may, therefore, look upon them as the capitals and residential 
cities of antiquity, a counterpart of Monarchy on Republican 
Mil; and, viewed in this light, the ancient conception of the 
i the modem notion of the Court as the school of good 
join hands — they amalgamate in the capital of the 



3. The Wooden House and the Stone House. 
§ 22. Our inquiries have so far revealed two contrasts in 
tbe outward life of Aryans and Babylonians (1) pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, and (2) village and town life, both of 
v-ieacbing influence in respect of civilization and national 
With the second is closely connected a third, 
\ at first sight appears of but little importance, and 
I will be shown, is of very considerable significance — 
thft contrast between the Wooden House and the Stone House. 
Tbe latter two contrasts are not synonymous : there are tovm» 
which in reality consist only of wooden houses — as, for instance, 
in Siberia; and even in Constantinople they occupy a large 
area. On the other hand, there are villages built entirely of 
Whether, however, there be not some connection. 



if not between the village and the wooden lioiiae, at any rale 
between the town and the stone house, the following will 
disclose, its object being to answer the question : Why did the 
Aryans know only villages, whUat the Meaopotamians were 
acquainted with towns? 

If the question were raised : Where was atone most likely to 
be first used as biiilding material ? — where Nature provided it 
ready to hand, or where she withheld it ? who would have any 
doubt aa to the answer ? And yet it would not l>e the correct 
one. Nature furnished the Aryans with stone, in the stony 
rocks of their momitains, but withheld it from the Mesopo- 
tainians in their stoueless plains ; and yet the Aryans built of 
wood, the Mesopotamians of stone. It is easier to cut down 
wood than to break stone, and this gives us tlie key to the 
problem why the Aryans employed wood and despised stone. 

If the Mesopotamians had had the same choice, the result 
would have been the same ; but Nature denied it to them. In 
the southern part of the land, which at one time had been 
covered by the sea, no forest ever existed, and in the northern 
part, where doubtless it had existed in remote ^^ea, it had at 
an early date yielded place to the plough. In the fruitful 
plains — and no more fruitful land could be found than the 
alluvial soil of the Tigris and Euphrates — no forest could have 
long remained ; it was driven more and more towards the 
mountains before the plough, which could not follow it there. 
Only fruit trees and date palms, which by their produce pay 
for the ground they occupy, could hold their own ; ' but of 
timber, which the forest alone can supply in adequate quantities, 
there was none ;* woodlands did not exist in those regions.' 



' Oil and dates ai'e otten quoted hs matters of IcgU I 
Babyloniaii law. How important b part in tlis estimation of the people tlic 
Irnit tree played in primitive tiinea ia shown in the Old Testament stot; o( 
Paradise, in which the first man fed on fruit. The prototyin of Purwliae is thi' 
fruit and pleoauro -garden of the Babylonians. 

' As to how the demand was supplied for building nod other purposes, set 
page 163 )qg. For Urge pnblic baildings, of which I shall speak later, do wood 
was used — they were built entirely of stone ; but iii private houses it was needed 
to oonatract the floorings between the different storeya (in Babylon regularly 3-*, 
in Tjrre and Carthage 5-6) and the roofs. "Wood did not come to be applied for 
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Bat stone also was withheld from them by Nature. In the 
low lands there were no rocks from which it could have been 
liewn. The traveller of to-day meets with hardly a single 
stone there, Aod yet it was at this spot that stone-architecture 
first saw the light thousands of years before it appeared 
UQOngst the -^Vryans, not only the Aryan mother-nation, but 
also the Aryans of Europe (see below). The Semites, when 
they entered the land, found it already known to the Akkadian- 
Somerians, and from them the Egyptians seem also to have 
Teceived it. And so the name of a people, with which we 
became acquainted but a few years ago, is coupled with the 
gloiy of ha^'ing contributed one of the most important advances 
in the progress of civilization, and that at a time when the 
rest of mankind was still buried in sleep. 

The means by which they attained it was the employ- 
ment of clay for the preparation of an artificial stone, of bricks, 
and of asphalt as mortar. Mention is made of this in the 
Old Testament at the building of the Tower of Babel There 
was no lack of asphalt springs in tlie country. And so the 
stepmotherly treatment of Nature, which had withheld from 
mankind the natural building materials, wood and stone, 
became an incentive to them to use their intellect, and 
artificially to provide themselves with what was necessary, 
Vatare's disfavour became a blessing to the Semite, even as 
ler favour became a curse to the Aryan — Nature hod made 
life too easy for him ! 

•nntic porpoBss, mch as colimms, womacotingB, statues, costly Aoora and gables, 
BMO tbc time of the PhixnicUns, who bad a material provided for them iu the 
Cidan of Lebanon, nhich could not be rivalled elsewhere. How deep an 
Tbi|«imiiii the»e ediSces, in which timber-work predoiiiiDsl«d, must liave made 
B the Assyrian kings, the iohabitAnta of districts destitute of vood, is olear 
■ cireumstatico that they, regardless of tlie difficulties attending the 
if wood, iminodiBtely sought to construct similar buildings at homo " 
I Fhibsriuh, Die Hokteehnii Vordtr-Arieni im AUerivm, p. B. 
'; 1891). [For a more detailed accouat of Uie applicatioua of wood 
nidans see the sitTae book, pp. 0-19.] The work also airords 
to the wide ditfusioD which this Phcenician style of arcbitecture 
» Minor, Greeoe, Italy). 

e of the same, not hitherto noticod, is found iu the Bsbyloiiiaii 
it of the Deluge, when refercneo is mode to the " beasts of the ^eld " (not 
«f tfae/on«(}{«ea3a). 



i 



Brkks were nuDofactmod in tvo wijs — by s piocees of 
irjiag in the son, and by bnnii^ in the oven (fire-brick)L 
Hie fotmer method, as being the ■nqila', etna, and lew 
perfect, is thon^iC to have been the oognwl ; the latter, as 
the mare artificial and more perfect the later; bat it is certain 
that it was alao known in the eariiest times.* What was 
teqaiflite was a suitable o>Ten or kiln, and we may pceenme 
that sncb kilns were fotmd in every citr; the; were needed, 
pot merely for the boming of biic^ bat also for the clay 
tablets on which all bosinees-records were inscribed ( § 25^ 
la the Old Testament they are frequently menttoned: the 
well-known " fiery ftunace," lai^ enoogb to bold three men, 
ooald bare been nothing bat a bnck-kiln. 

Tbe stone baked in the oven had the advantage over the 
sun-baked atone in hardnees, firmness, and durability. To 
iriiat degree these qoalities were secured is shown by finds 
in Babybo, K'ine%'eh, and elsewhere: np to the present day 
they excite our admiration for their indestmctibility. The 
process of homing had a farther ad^'antage — it made it 
possible to give the stone a gUze, and, by means of the different 
colours osed for that purpose, to produce a certain decorative 
effect.* On the other hand, the manufacture of fire-brick in 
these regions, destitute as they were of wood, was handicapped 
by the necessarily high price of fuel, rendering it considerably 
more expensive than that of the sun - burnt stones, which 
anyone could make for himself by drying his bricks in the 
son. The former was, therefore; used only for public buildings, 
and even here the intervening spaces were filled up with 
son-bumt stones, while the dwelling houses in Babylon were, 

* The Old TuUment aukea menlioii of than in comiectioii with the building 
of the Tower of Babel (Geneaii zi. 3) : " And thej nid one to anotfaor. Go to, 
let ni nuke brick, uid born them thuronehlj. And they had brick for stono, 
and (lime had thej for mortar." For the correct banslatioD, see Pkani 
DxunacH'B Anu* Kommattar fi&er Oeiiaii, p. £30. I«i|itig, 1882. 

■ An example of Uiic a foantl in tbe racords of the ancients as to the temi 
of Nebnchadnezzar. In this temple of the seren spheres of hearen and eartll. 
eat^ ■tofcj wu decorated with diffurentl; coloured bricks from bottom to top — 
black, otaoge, red, gold, white, dark btnt. and silver. (HOKMn., tot. rif.. 
p. IIB.) 
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tike those of the JfewS.inJ .douM constructed of: Jum-atoBep- 
We find fire-brick work in" the eai^iebt times also .aUKiagBf' 
Uie ^yptians. From the Old Testament we know that the 
people of Israel, during the Egyptian bondage, had to perfonn 
task labour (Exodus i. 1-i ; " And they made their lives bitter 
with hard service, in mortar and in brick ") ; and the oldest 
extant Egyptian pyramid (that of Sakkara) is built of fire- 
brick.' The use of fire-brick in a country so rich in natural 
atone as I^'pt is too remarkable a phenomenon to be passed 
Iqr without seeking some explanation of it. Why was fire- 
brick employed when the natural stone was ready to baud ? 
Sq other explanations offer tliemselvea excepting the one 
suggested by Hommel, who sees in it " the remains of a former 
bttUt contracted in a place of aboile where no other material 
«a avwiable," or the assumption that the Egyptians obtained 
the art of fire-brick building from the land where Nature herself 
wdained it, and where it was familiai- from the very earliest 
^mes— that is from Mesopotamia; and this seems to me the 
BMtB likely of the two hypotheses. From the earliest times, 
intetourse took place between Egyptians and Semites.' The 
*rt o! brick-burning might in this way have been brought 
bj means of the Jews from Babylon to Egypt;* and during 
lie time of their I^yptian bondage, it was they who had to 
wke and bum the bricks for their masters (Exodus L 14). 
"UB view is confirmed by the earliest shape of the Egyptian 
Iftuiiids ae preserved in that of Sakkara ; it was that of the 
«byloniaa lower or temple - tower ; thence the straight- 
OMd pyramid issued later, the protrusions of the different 
floreya being sloped down.* Thus the first period of Egyptian 
■nhitecture is characterized by its similarity to the Babylonian 
■D two important points — in the use of bricks, and in the 
(BOipIe - tower. In the second period quarry - stone takes 

' HOMUEL, (oe, cU., p. 18. 

' I]w Old TeatomcDt story relates bow Abraliun went into Egypt (Genesis 
liL 10) ; u)d •guD the cliildren of Jacob (Gcneais ilii. 2 ; itlti. 2). 

' Tba Old Tntament itorj tnnifera it from the bnilrting of the Toner of 
BiM (Geoeais xi.) to the time of their first separatioa froni Dabjlon, >,<., 
Itbre Abnhun's jonniey into Egypt. 
• IDaitnted by IIonhei., ix. at,, p. 16. 
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l|je.-.pl«qe-''rf; biick, ana ; the * pyj^mid. tfiat of the storeyed 
lnuliling. ' If, in additioif to this; we take into accouDt that 
our extant Egyptian records date back only to about 2700, 
wbUsl the IJabylonian go back to about 3800, ' we can 
Hcarcply doubt the historical priority of Babylonian over 
Kfiiyptian architecture, and accord to the Babylonians 
{Akkodian-Suinerians) the gloiy above clauned for them (p. 99), 
of having in architecture become the teachers of all the 
nations of the world, without any exception. The people 
were fully aware of their surpassing ability in this direction, 
evidence of which I find in the Old Testament story of the 
building of the Tower of BabeL The tower (a storeyed 
temple) had to " I'each unto heaven, and let us molx tM a, 
Twmf!." (Genesis xi. 4.) 

The idea evidently was to conatnict a building which should 
excite tlie ostoniahment of all nations, and show them that 
in architoctnre the Babylonian was not deterred by the most 
difficult of problems. God Himself comes down to ^^ew the 
work (xi. 5), and He is wroth over the preemption and 
iUTogance of mankind, and resolves to put a violent end to 
I the btiildiug by confusing the tongues of the children of men, 

^^^1 so that they may no longer understand one another. 

^^^H Legend is uot « mere " baseless fabric " ; it stArts (rom 

^^^P ocmeKte tacts, bxmt liistorical events, existdng iDBtitataona, 
I Unguistio expressions, which it explains, embellishes, and 

I rauodels in its own way. Let tts consider the buildiE^ of 

g IIn 1>>irar o( Babel with this in onr minds: the legend most 

^^^L ooot^ Um genu of a tustoric fock Of its three proadneat 
^^H hatQifB— Uw beiglit of the ooDtnBpUted strnetore, the bet 
^^^H ibai it renained nuinisfaed, and the oonfonon of tongRea — 
^^H tha Snt M histocnJlj- bejond an diapMe ; sCnKteicB cC awli 
^^^P kai^as ttoae ia Balijlaii wc nawrtiro to be kmaA is the 
^^F tkaa kMvm vorU.* Tte aacawd fcatane «e an "' \m 
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verify by a recent discovery — the account by Nebuchadnezzar 

fgrmdstone) in which he etatea that he has accomplished the 

linildiDg of a structure commencod in remote antiquity by 

some ancient king, and left unfinished,' and " in later years " 

fallen into ruin — it ia the seven-storeyed glazed and coloured 

temple - lower referred to above (p. 100, note 2), the only 

one which histoiy records as uncompleted. The fact that 

such a mighty piece of work should have been abandoned 

after it had been commenced was so remarkable a fact that 

it is no more to be wondered at that the remembrance of it 

remained fixed in the mind of the Jewish people (who, 

wcording to the Old Testament version of the national 

ttsdition, soon after left Babylon), than that the l^end 

sboiild seek to explain its cause. Witli this purpose it made 

iBe of the divinely ■ decreed confusion of tongues. This 

fttture of the legend must also be founded on some historical 

fwt, and I think it may be detected in the multitude of 

l*iigu^ea which were then spoken in Babylon, and which at 

'I common work of this kind, in which the whole population 

1*1 to take part, would naturally be prominently noticeable, 

Sid consequently inseparably connected in the mind of the 

pwple with the memory of the building. Even the native 

[■^Illation of Babylon spoke different languages — the Semite 

* different one from the Sumerian, and the Sumerian from 

'•» Cossaer.- Now it is exceedingly probable that the 

wbyloniaus had the drudgery of the building executed by 

wbjngated tribes ( § 23), just as the Egyptians utilized the 

■'*wb, and thus there were added to the languages of the 

"•live free population their own peculiar idioms; so that in 

''ety fact a confusion of tongues reigned at the building of 

lie Tower. According to the naive popular view to which 

' Even now the atmvtnre, with onl; four exljuit storeys, reaches 150 feet 
iXan the pUin (Uommel, loc. eit., p. 116). This autlior does not regard this 
u the ttrWDT of the Old Testunent legend, but finds it in another ereo more 
inpoung Bbrtictnre (th>t of SsgilU), (p. 117] ; but this view misses the crucisl 
ytcnt — the historic reference to the cesBstion of the building; in the former 
ra we otn find it, but not in this one. 
Din, foe. sA., pp. e, 7. 
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the Mosaic record (Genesis xi. 1) on this occasion gives 
expression, the whole earth till then waa "of one langu^e 
and of one speech." (Genesis xi. 1). This indicated the way 
the legend had to deal with the contradictory fact that ai 
the time of the building several languages were spoken: 
God confused the tongues of the children of men, to put 
on end to the work which they had planned iu their pre- 
sumptuousness, and which had called forth His wrath. In 
this way not only the multitude of languages, but also the 
cessation of the building, are explained, and the one explana- 
tion meets both points. 

For the present 1 will leave the architecture of tlie 
Babylonians, intending later to enter more fully into u 
description of it : tor my immediate object the testimony so 
far obtained will suffice. In remote antiquity the Babylonians 
were already acquainted with the art of masonry. We mi^t 
assume that the Aryan mother-nation was ignorant of it in 
the original home, even if it could not be traced in a dirtct 
way (p. 22), from the fact that the daughter-nation, when it 
settled in Kurope, was not acquainted with it — some brancl-es 
not even well on in hisUiric times. The fact is too importaut 
for me to omit proving in detail. The contrast between 
timber work and masonry is for many thousands of years 
closely connected with the distance ui civilization between 
the Aryans and the Semites. It has so wide a bearing that 
one could hardly beheve it at first sight, and, to my miLd, 
this has so far not been duly acknowledged. 

It was with the Greeks that timber work first gave place 
to masonry. They learnt it from the I*h<Enicians and the 
Egyptians, with whom they were the first Indo-Europe&ns 
to come into contact. According to the opinion of competent 
judges, the influence of timber work can be clearly noticBl, 
even in Greek architecture of later times, in the columns 
and beams, which were designs of timber work executed in 
stone. 

The oldest sanctuary of Delphi was a hut made of laurel 
branches; and even iu historic times, according to Flbiy 
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(ff. -V. xxxvi. 15, 23), the town hall of the Cyzicans 
i^oiiKfvn\piov) was a wooden structure after the plan of 
ibe Gertnaoic houses, which admitted of being taken to 
piecea 

The Latins loiew nothing at the time of tlieir migration 
but limber work ; in the remains of their undei^rouad 
letUements which have been discovered in the plains of 
lie Po there ia not a trace of the use of stone or brick ; ' 
»ad the same is true even of the Romans during the regal 
petiod. The Temple of Vesta was originally a hut, with 
wsUi of wicker-work and roof of straw.* The casa Homili, 
the euria Saliomm, and the Roman chapels of the Lares 
tmpiiala' are the same. How long a lime wood prevailed 
in Bome is proved by the well-known statement of the 
XU. Tables, which identifies the foreign building material 
llKn in use with tipium, i.e., beama of wood; and I do not 
consider it at all improbable that the wooden Iiousc was at 
fliU time counted by Romans, as by Teutons, among theii' 
"lOTalile goods. In this way we might explain why the law, 
»hicli is otherwise so correctly expressed, nJentious only the 
findw in the well-known decision upon the Usucapion of 
""niovable goods, when it would have been so simple a 
"Wter to add acd^.* 
Borne at the time of the invasion of the Gauls could 

' V.OKLma'a DU IlatHcar in dtr Po-tbene, p. 12. Berlin, 18r9. 

' BiuiD, Uk, eiL. p. 63, * Ilnd. p. 62. 

* Ciono ITop. iv. '23) ia dierefoTe right when h« rcmnka ; " ai in hgs aed's 
^'ntUamtiir it rmt alerarum rcnim omnium, qitaram anntu est tatM." Tlia 
*>Upu citoiuioD of the law u defended bj him hud at tlio advent of tin- 
**» booM been snticipated by JuriBts long before him ; ujd hsnce tba fact 
***( dwrisg the period of woodon stnictnrea some other building had to mrvu 
^Ib hoBM (i.e., the ume as in the cue of 1.60 de A.E.D. (11, 1}: "se 
*^ Ufneit /actum mobile ") seems neror ia ha»e atruck them ; and thna it 
"ffa that Oatds (II. 42, G2) plaoes the equivalence of atdes and fitndtit as 
^ hKk aa the XII. Tables. Etymologiata find the derivation of the word aedei 
Uthe root iiOi (aiiO^to eaQaiue, to burn (Vaniczkk, loe. eiC, i. Si), and this 
ndglit lisd to the aappogitiou that the repreaeutation of the inflammability of 
'•• wooden house haa originated the word — the Teutons count it amongst 
wtlliBga ooQsnmed bj the torcti — but the derivation from the Ucarth ((udu — 
il^itec) is uioie probable. 
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scarcely have fallen a victim to the flames if the town had 
not consisted mainly of wooden houses.' 

The Celts of Strabo's time atill lived in round huta made of 
planks and plaited rushes covered with straw* They employed 
stone only for their fortifications; but of entire stone walls 
they were ignonmt, even in the time of Caasar* The frame- 
work was made of wood, and stone and earth were used to fill 
it up. The Teutons remained one stage behind the Celts. 
When the latter had reached the stage of large fortified cities,* 
the Teutons were still living in open hamlets and in wooden 
houses, which were so arranged as to admit of being taken to 
pieces and carried on bnllock-carts during their march. The 
example of the Cizycans, quoted above, confirms the view 
that this custom, tmknown to the mother-nation, dates from 
the period of migration of the daiighter-nation. This is 
why the Teutons include the house among their "movable 
goods." The house of the Teutons is the counterpart of the 
tent of the Nomads ; it recalls to our minds a people in whom 
the desire for wandering is always strong. Had the Teutons 
been acquainted with the stone house, they would not so 
readily have exchanged their place of abode for another, and 
the whole of German history would wear a different aspect, for 
stone is {to repeat my foi-mer statement) a clamp which chaina 
mankind to the soil. A people that has got as far as stone 
houses, or even as far as stone fortifications, does not lightly 
desert all the labour tliat these represent, A portion of them 
may emigrate through over-population ; but a whole nation, or 
:i whole tribe, never emigrates. If acquaintance with the art 

' It is Gviilfnt that masonry waa at tbat time already in use for private 
lioiues from tliB fact tliat all citizens, according ta Livr (v. 65), hkd por- 
Tuisaion to eiect stone houses: "mtxi maUriatqiK caedendite, uiuU qitiaqa$ 
i^lta," and that the State provided them with bricka for the purpose. The 
ilamolitioo of the city by liro about that time no doubt markii the tnuudtion 
J'rom timber work to universal masonry. 

* Hblbii, loc. di., p. 2, 

' Casar De Beilo OalL, vij. 23. According to Hcllng they constructed tlieir 
Ibrtifications merely of wuod and earth ; but Cmsar expressly says "tntennUa 
•jmTuiUnia infrixUe mail effareimUur .... singulii taxii infeijeeHt." 

* I refer to Alesia, p. 83. 
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of masonry be asaumed on the part ot the Teutons, the whole 
dmpter of the ntigration of nations would be absent from 
history. 

With the wooden house of the Teuton is connected his 

isolated living, which Tacitus' emphasizes as a, peculiarity of 

his. The reason for it has lieen sought in the desire for 

isolation inherent in the Teutons above all other nations. On 

ibo same principle we ought to accept it for the Greeks, for 

they also, like the Teutons iu ancient times, lived in open 

liamleta ; and this custom, according to the account of 

Thucydides, continued to prevail amongst the tribes back- 

ffitJ in civilization, dwelling in the north-west of Hellas, 

ontil the time of the Peloponnesiaa War. The true reason 

«ag mdicated by Tacitus when he attributed it to the danger 

"( Ere,' The most casual consideration shows, as a matter of 

wuise, that, owing to this danger, wooden houses should not be 

tflult cloee to one another where space pennits otherwise ; ' and 

even at the lowest st^e of intelligence man has sense enough 

l" guaid against this danger and to make his aitangements 

*M(iiiiJiiigIy, It has therefore nothing to do with the alleged 

<l«ire for isolation on the part of the Teuton ; and if this 

^trmania^ IS; eelunl dtscrtli ae di-orrti; he adds further; ne pati ju-idcm 
^^ijuMiai wtfcj— in modeni language : " it was a polico order that uo Lcnae 
"■l^tttauil immediatelj next to luutlicr." 

"Aivrrut coma igtiU Temediiim." When he adds " sive iaacUia 
""Wndi " be may have hinted at the neglected application ot stone. 

Tho nsult of the close proximity o[ wooden houses in a town is aeen in ths 
'fmt eiunples of the destruutivc fires iu ConBtaotinople and the Rnssian 
'""K In CanatuitinDple, according to a paragraph which has just gone the 
"""i of the newipapeiB, the German Handtatrier-vertin has been burnt down 
•"""limes in the coarse of thirty joars. In Moscow, during a fire in tlioyear 
Ii34, Hare than 1000 houses fell a prey to the flames. In St. Petersburg fires 
"*' ts be, and to a scarcely less extent are now, tho order of the day ; 
"""qoently the police have ordered a water-barrel to bo placed on the coping 
"'"'ty toof ; the barrel, IioweTcr, is generally empty, as it is too maeli trouble 
f" Ua polioB to asoortiin whether tho water is really thoro or not Sambok- 
fimouniiBK*. Jltasland unler AUxandsr III., pp. 12, 233. Leipzig, ISBl. 
An tanple from antiquity is afforded by Xanthns in Lyeia, which was twice 
iant down, whence Thomas Friidhich, in his DU SoLilechnU: yordertuieni 
tn AUerlum, p. 3 (Innsbmck, 1891], rightly infers that it most hare oonsisted 
dT modea houses. 
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were really a peculiarity of his, the law of causality between 
himeelf and the detached dwelling should be reversed : it is not 
hi who is the cause of U, but it of him. Again, isolated living 
was the result of the wooden house, and we may take it that 
the old Aryans did not act differently in this respect from the 
Greeks, Teutons, and probably all other Indo-European nations 
of antiquity. Conclusive evidence of the dread the Teutons 
had of fire appears to me to be contained in the linguistic fact 
that the meaning of Atistuhing (contagion) in a metaphorical 
sense, viz., in sickness, is derived from the natural anstetken (t<] 
set fire to: Weigand, Deutsckes Worterbuch). Through fire, 
speech {i.e., the people) first became conscious of the meaning 
of AnsUckuTiff, i.e., the transfer of an evil from one to another 
by touch. 

The Babylonian did not know this danger. His stone house 
protected him from it. The only contagion he dreaded was 
that of the pestdence, whicli is named first amongst the 
plagues decreed against the Babylonians by evil spirits; after 
it come floods, earthquakes, failure of crops, etc ; ^ fire is 
not even thought of. Nor in the two lists of visitatione, 
with which God threatens the people if they will not keep 
Hia commandments (in Lcvit xxvi. and Deuteron. xxviii.), 
is fire mentioned. All conceivable evils are enumerated : 
pestilence, barrenness, famine, wild beasts, enemies, destruction 
of cities, poisoned air, locusts, vermin, worms; but of fire no 
mention is made. I do not remember having read of any 
case of fire in the Old Testament; neither do Babylonian- 
Assyrian accounts refer to any. How expressive is this 
twofold silence, illustrating, as it does, in a strikii^ manner 
the contrast between the stone house of the Semite and the 
wooden house of the Aryan ! 

By none of the Indo-European nations has the wooden 
house been so long retained as by the Russian. Until the 
pi'esent day, timber-work is the general rule in many parts 
of the Russian Empire (for instance, in Siberia), excepting 
only churches and public buildings ; even when founding 
' HoMMEL, inc. ciL, p. 254. 
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St. Petersburg, Peter the Great, who in everytliiug else copied 
Western European inBtitutions, adhered to the national 
tradition ; and the wooden house which he built for himself 
may to this day be seen, protected by a atone house built 
over it. 

What can be the reason that of all other Indo-European 
nations the Gassian alone has not renounced the old Aryan 
limber-work ? It cannot have been the difficulty of procuring 
stone (brick) materials, for timber -work has been maintained 
where quarry - stone was easily available, apart from the 
poaaibility of procuring bricks, wliieh are obtainable almost 
everywhere. Nor can it have been for lack of knowledge 
rf masonry, which was, on the contrary, promoted by the 
Wg - established intercourse between Slavs and Byzantines. 
No other reason seems to remain (for we can liardly advance 
the easier heating process of the wooden house as an advantage 
over the stone house) than the greater ease and cheapness 
of its construction, which, considering that an entire nation 
allowed itself to be influenced by such a motive in favour 
rf employing the inferior material, is synonymous with a 
tendency to indolence, a dread of heavy labour, which are 
"wleed characteristics of the Eussian people (Book VII.). 
ITw Church alone has understood how to enlist for itself the 
•oAing faculties of the i)eopIe ; all buildings belonging to 
% both churches and monasteries, were from time im- 
OBnorial built in stone. And they have well repaid the 
people. 

l^ng the oppression of the Mongols, the monasteries, 
fottified according to the pattern of the old fortresses, rendered 
""Mtimable services ; they were the only bulwarks which 
'Wisted the invaders, and formed the centre of the nation's 
"^ggle for independence. Stone has gloriously vindicated 
m Bmsia the virtue ascribed to it as a means of fortification 
(?■ 90). It shattered the onset of the Mongols ; without it 
they would have prevailed, 

I will sum up the results of my discussions in one sentence : 
For thousands of years the distance in the degrees of civilization 



between Aryans and Semites turns npon the diCfereuce between 
timber-work and stone-masonry ; where the former gives place 
to the latter, it is through the direct or indirect contact of the 
Aryans with the Phcenicians and Egyptians, and it haa become 
a guide to determine the chronological order in wbicli it talie» 
place (Greeks, Romans, Celts, Teutons, Slavs). The following 
view reverts to the stone-masonry of the Babylonians. This 
is in order to add to the above-mentioned technical side of 
architecture the other side, which alone justifies me in 
biinging this matter within my horizon : that of civilization. 

The wooden house of the Aryan is not of the slightest 
interest in the history of civilization ; it has hindered rather 
than helped it on its way. But for the Babylonian, masonry 
is a civilizing factor of the first importance. Stone, we might 
almost say, has become the corner-stone of the Babylonian 
world. Everywhere the historian is bound to refer to it, as 
will be shown more fully hereafter. 

4. Architedure in Babylon. 

(a) BoiLniNO Trade — Sabbath Rest — Mbabdrehbnt op Tm. 

§ 23. The construction of the Aryan hut demanded neither 
heavy labour nor skill Anybody could easily make it for 
himself. But it was another thing with the m^hty structures 
of the Babylonians; there both labour and skill were needed 
in the highest degree. Each of those buildings contained 
more sweat than the Aryans shed in a thousand years! — 
the scorching Mesopotamian sun took care that it trickled 
freely down the labourers' brows, and thousands of hands had 
to work together for years to complete such structures as the 
temple -towers, the palaces, and hanging gardens of the kings, 
and the walls of Babylon (see below), which put even the 
former into the shade.' The art of building was an addition 
to the heavy labour which agriculture laid upon the people, 
' According to Che Biblical aacoimt of tlie bnOding of Solomou'E Tenipls, tbt«e 
thonund officsni were employed to survey the work of eighty thousaod bailden 
in etoDe and wood and seventj thonsuid Ubourera. The btiitdiiig took •erai 
years to complete. 
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against which the Aryan had nothing to set beyond the 
I udoous task o[ watching and tending his ftocks. It is surely 
t'too mtich to say that the work performed by the two 
in the coui-se of a thousaud years stands in the 
latio of a hundred to one. And those who i*eahze wliat labour 
means for a people will understand why I grant to the extra- 
otdinary difference in the manual performances of the Aryans 
and Semites a proportionate influence upon their respective 
mtjonal characters.' 

But zealous hands alone were not sulticient for the accom- 
plishment of these structures. The plana of the building had 
to be made, the measurements fixed, the weight of the 
enomous masses of stone which the ground had to bear in 
orfer to make the foundation sure had to be calculated, and 
the execution of the work had to be superintended and 
wrreyed by competent persona ; in short, there was need 
of the expert as well as the labourer to whose share the rough 
Wrk fell, and by the side of the builder the arehitect. And 
» irehitecture in Babylon necessarily led to division of labour. 
This is the earliest historical instance we know of the 
i^Fualion of head and hands, of the i-ealization of the law 
•f dJTbion of labour on a large scale, and of the contrast 
^Wween building pi-oper and architecture. 

In the first place I will consider building pi-oper. The 
punlB which I have to bring forwai-d are somewhat prob- 
•'fatical, since I can supply no direct proofs for my 
■*«enients; and the question therefore will be whether the 
"Hrinsic reasons offered outweigh the absence of positive 
'"•'orical evidence. 

We learn from the Old Testament that during their bondage 
*" ^^yp^ ^^ Jews were employed by the B^yptians to execute 
^ rougher parts of their building operations. Task-masters 
•We set over them to supei-vise their work (Exodus i. 
II)i and of the seven days of the week one was granted to 
tietn as a day of rest (Denteron. v. 15), Herein we get an 
iifea of the organization of the buildinf; industry among the 
' I will revprt to thia aeain (H 3'>< 3S). 
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EgTptianB, and I have no doubt it took the aame form in 
Babylon. 

It has been proved above (p. 101) that the Egyptians 
acquired the art of brick-building and the original shape 
of their subsequent pyramids, the temple -towers, from the 
Babylonians; and, bearing this in mind, a high degree of 
probability must be granted to the assumption that the same 
was the case with regard to the organization of the building 
industiy. The liabylonians must also have employed for their 
rough building work conquered tribes, which they imported for 
the purpose, and then compelled to work under the survey of 
taakmastei-s in exchange for the bare necessaries of life. The 
advantage of laying the burden of rough labour upon foreign 
tribes instead of having it performed by free men for wages, 
which in the case of these gigantic buildings might have 
exhausted the richest treasuries,^ was too obvious to escape the 
notice of the practical Babylonians. Tlie removal of the Jews 
during the time of the Babylonian exile is a well-known 
example of the transportation of whole tribes to Babylon,* 

' M; Itag KcU-inforaiBd readera will gain aome idea of these structures from 
the nails of Babylon and the waterworka, not to apeah of bcvotbI other public 
IniildiDgB. As to these t follow HlBT, Oeaehkhle der BaaikwiM bei d^n Altai, 
vol. i. pp. 134-1^8. Berlin, 1821. The circumrerenoe of the outer walk 
amounted, acconling to Herodotus, to 180 stadia ( = nearly 3D E!ngllsh miles). 
Id addition to the town proiwr, which agaiu wna surrounded bj inner walls 
not much inferior in strength, it encompassed an area set apart for fruit 
and pasture land, for the purpose of supplying food in case of ■ siege, the 
oircumference at wbtcli was about twenty times as great as that of the dty 
itaelf. The height of the walls, according to tlie lowest catttoate of the 
anoieuts, measorod 300 feet ; according to the estimate of Herodotus, whidi 
it acucely more trustworthy, 200 yards, wliich Pliny alters into 200 feet. 
As regards the width, the estimates vary from 32 to 100 feet. Four four-horsa 
chariots could pass each other on it. Besides this there were 250 towers, each 
10 yards higher than the wall, and 100 gates of bronze. In order to throw 
a bridge over the Euphrates, which divided the city into two parts, baneatli 
which there was a tunnel leading from one fort to the other, they had 
tempoisnly led the river into an artificial lake, which had the double object 
of collecting the superfluous water in case of unusually high Hoods, and of 
letting it out into the canals in case of acarcity of water. 

' Bnt they were not employed in hard labour ; at any rate the Old Tect>- 
ment makes no mention of it : and this is not to be wondered at, aitice Miljr 
the more distinguislied were brought to Babylon, while small folk remained ii 
the eountry. 
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PosBibly tliis had already been the lot of the primitive 

iohahitaDte of the couotrj, the Akkadians and Sumerians, 

mbjugated by the Semites ; but in any case it is more than 

probable that a powerful nation, such as the Babylonian at 

Ihe time of its zenith, should have thrown the burden of their 

building operations on to the shoulders of others.' Hard labour 

has throughout the whole of antiquity been performed by 

captives; the acquisition of cheap labour was once the principal 

motive of war (man-hunting), aa it is at the present day in Africa. 

The labourer could not work every day throughout the year. 

He would have succumbed under the burden of hia toil; he 

needed a periodical day oE rest. The seventh day was chosen 

for this purpose, the famiUar Jewish Sabbath. The derivation 

of the word from the Assyrian sabhaU'u. = Test, celebration, 

shown that the institution of a day of rest was originally 

Babylonian, not Jewish. Six days a man shall labour, on 

'he Kventh he shall rest. It has been attempted to bring 

■his Baying of the seven days' week of the Babylonians in 

ranneetiou with the seven planets, only il is not clear what 

'^ planetfi have in common with the organization of labour. 

However, even assuming that the days have been named after 

•wo, the institution that six were for labour and one for rest 

*»'uiot m any way be connected with them. To explain the 

""titntion we must, I think, abandon the number seven, and, 

"•tting from the number six, try to discover the reason why 

'm Babylonians fixed the number of working days at six. 

' believe they were guided in this — aa they were in their 

™i»ion of the day into twelve hours (see below), of the 

5* into twelve months, of the mine into sixty shekels — by the 

"""decimal system. Twelve, and even nine, working days were 

loo many; 2 therefoi-e they chose six. A nation with the 

™cinia! system would have chosen five. 

Uluwu Aoaa by the Assyrian King Sennaahcnb with the war-captives of the 
™^*(Ch»tti when biiilding warahips. F. Dklitmch. Wo lag das Paradi€t{% 
ML Lapzig, ise?. 

I U the time of the Frentli Keyoiution it was proved timt man cannot work 
"illmupUdly for Ditie days. Wlieu they mude tlii.- iLftcinpt with tlie tpn- 
4lf ijMffli they bad to earae bock to the six working days. In the railway 
■T'tOD Itie suDe experienoe has been gmiiieit. 
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It ia beyond doubt tliat the seven days' week was a 
Babylonian institution ; and it is equally certain that the 
seventh day was set aside as a day of rest/ proof of which 
lies in the fact that it was so fixed for the labourers. 

No direct proof of this can be given; but the coDclusions 
derived from what we know of the Jewish Sabbath are to my 
mind sufBciently convincing to place the fact beyond dispnte.* 
We first meet with it among the Jews during their Ijondage 
iu E^ypt as a day of rest from compulsory labour, and this 
meaning it has always retained for thcio. When Moses pre- 
sented its continued oheervance to the people when released 
from bondage, he referred expressly to the former institution 
by saying : " Remember that thon wast a servant in the land 
of E^ypt," (Deuteron. v. 15.) It was thought of only as a 
day of rest from labour, not as a day of religious worship. 
The Christian Church has made it into the Simday : to the 
Apostles this idea was still foreign. N^owhere does Moses 
pretend to devote the day to religious observances—merely to 
Abstinence from labour ; and when he says : " Thou ahalt keep 
holy the Sabbath day " (Exodus xx. 8J, this means nothing 
more than to follow the divine example, for God also rested 
on the seventh day (Exodus xx. 11); "wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it"). To defile the 
Sabbath day is synonymous with " doing work." (Exodus xxjd. 
14.) Even ox and ass shall rest on that day. (Exodus xxiiL 
12), which has as little to do with the idea of worship as 
the injunction to follow the example set by God, who could 

' Be«idea mhaUM, DKLiTason, p. 72, briugs forward a sjiecial *rgument. 
derived from s gloss — that the seventh day, according to Babjlonian- 
AMjrTiaii iihsgc. was a liaj al "deligbtful. restive rest" 1 hope later on 
({ 27), when apoakitig uf the Babylonian flood, to coctribato another argnment, 
which, BO far aa I am aware, has not yet receivied notice. The flood oonvcs ti>- 
an eod on the serentli day (the Sabbath) * the gods who brought it about took 
their reit on that day. 

^ The pnyailing tiew whicli moDecU it with the seven planets ia tnoontct. 
Compaie Wkllbavsen, Ri^ arainaAen Sridentmra, part 3. Berliii, IS67. 
The hypotheata that the planeta were worshipped in not Euffiuently conflrmed. 
The week ii older thau the names of its days. The names taken Irom the 
planets were alUrwards distributed over the ilnja upon a most ingenious 
principle. 
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\ not worship Himself. In short, the Sabbath was a purely 

social ioetitutioD, not appointed by God, but by men; au 

\ institation of a social and pohtical kind, like our present 

labour regulations. The same applies to the seventh year of 

f I'Mt, or Sabbath year, instituted by Moses.' 

|l Now, if the Sabbath had a social and political meaning 

\ amongst the Jews, it cannot possibly have had a religious one 

't ill Babylon, where it originated as stated above. Had it been 

] so, considering the religious tendency which underlies the 

whole of Moses' legislation, he would certainly not have 

neglected it in this commandment, changing the day into an 

ordinary civil day of rest. The only connection he estabhahea 

lietween it and religion is by enforcing its observance by the 

command of God, and probably he thereby introduced an 

innovation into the form which the Sabbath took in Babylon. 

The opposite view, which seeks to attribute to the Sabbath 

of ihe Babylonians a religious meaning, rests, to my mind, 

«ldy on the conclusion that because it was so with the Jews, 

il nrnst also have been so with the Babylonians. From the 

abtrre il is clear that these premises are incorrect. 

The day of rest with the Babylonians was, then, a purely 
*>cial institution, its sole intention being cessation from work 
"1 Uie seventh day for the recuperation of strength after the 
ewMiona of the six working-days. The injunction to cease 
''wn toil on certain days is also met with amongst other 
■lUioQa : with the Greeks and Romans work had to be stopped 
"0 pabhc feast days and on holidays — not for the sake of the 



' Ih nliginiis raeajiiiig is qiiitt^ a scco 
'^WjhouWberesil. (Deuteron. xuti 
•"Uuinrtitntion of the S«bb»th year « 
**■ blended u a beoeGt for the poor 
■•» lUrit, XIV, 3-7) ; not, according .. ___ ^___ 
*( '%tX tlie poor of thy jieople may eat." (Exodus 
k nl«u«d in this year (Deuteron. xi. 1, S) ; men va<X women SBrrant 
^M(Dnitcron.xv. 12], wliich, in legul terms, meanii tbat the timD of 
^6ot be filed for longer than six years. This condition reminds 
■■SW ■UHcijivuin, which also was limited in time. The contrast between the 
■•■■B, i.«. Aryan, decimal s;st«ni aud the Semitic dnodecimal syBtcm may 
M tbcrred again in the fact that the period of Koman serritade was Bxed 
^ in, and that of the Jewiah servitude for nix, yeam. 
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tbe year of rest, to recover itself, 
" i. 11.) Debts were to 
imen servanta wure to 
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labourers, but on account of the religious feeling and the 
festive frame of mind of the people, who woidd have taken 
offence at having to work on days consecrated to the worship 
of the gods or to festivity. To give the labourer a periodic 
day of rest for his own aake never eutei-ed the mind of either 
of these two nations, or any other nation of antiquity except 
the Babylonians, and the Egyptians and Jews, who took it 
from them. This provokes the question. Why only with the 
latter ; why not also with the former ? Tlie reply is. With 
the former it was neither necessary nor practically possible ; 
with the latter it was both imperative and feasible, owing to 
drciunstaDceB for which I believe it to have been solely 
instituted, viz., the labour done by the task-labourers at the 
public works. 

It was imperative. The human body is not proof against 
an undue expenditure of strength ; it needs renovation by 
means of relaxation and recreation. The free labourer can 
look after this for himself, but the task - labourer is unable 
to do so; his lord dictates the times appointed for his work. 
But it is in his lord's own interest not to tax his powers 
of work unduly, not to use it up and exhaust it, but rather 
to give it time to recover itself ; and the harder the labour 
the more imperative becomes tlie necessity of moderating it. 
Imagine six days of hard physical labom^ under the burning 
sun of Babylon, and it will be evident why work was suspended 
on the seventh day. The Egyptians knew no mercy for their 
Jewish task -labourers (Exodus i. 13, "And the Egyptians 
made the children of Israel to serve with rigour "), but the 
seventh day of rest they granted to them for their own 
sakes. 

It was also practically possible. In building operations, 
the maintenance of u fixed sequence of working days and 
days of rest offers no dittieulties. The builder can arrange 
his labour for any time he pleases without detriment to his 
work. 

If we now glance over the Aryan world, it will be evident 
why the institution of a periodical day of i-est remained 
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nnknown to the Aryans until the introduction of Christianity, 
nd with it of the Christian Sunday. Firstly, as to the ancient 
Aryans. A shepherd cannot perform his duties otherwise 
than continnously ; the cattle must be watched constantly, 
and milked daily. The idea of applying the Sabbath rule 
tn him is a foregone impossibility. On the other hand, the 
shepherd has no need whatever of the day of rest, which ia 
indispensable to the artizan ; for hie occupation causes him 
BO little exertion that he can pursue it all the year round 
without any injury to his health. Even the change from 
pasloral to ^ricultural life, the result of the Aryan settlement 
on European soil, was not calculated to call into existence 
the inatitotion of a periodically recuiTing day of rest. It is 
not compatible with the interests of agriculture, which is 
dependent upon seasons and weather. There are times when 
the agriculturUt can postpone his work without detriment ; 
there are others when he is so pi-essed for time that he cannot 
nuas a day without serious loss ; and it is only a relic of the 
most rigid Judaism, declared valueless even by the apostles, 
t« prescribe the absolute observance of the Sunday rest for 
him, and at the same time it is a Hagrant inconsistency, for 
iiD one has ever thought of imposing it upon doctors, chemists, 
I'Wtmen, railway officials, etc. 

The result of the foregoing discussion is summed up in 
the proposition that the seventh day or day of rest, or, what 
B ^e same thing, our division of the week, is a Babylonian 
iostJtntion, calculated simply to afford the artizan working 
"« Ihe public works a short hoUday in which to recover 
tmaelf, in order that his powers of work may be preserved. 
"erived from the Egyptians, Moses e."(tended it for the Jews 
mU) an abstention from all work whatsoever, without thereby 
'■wmeciing the commandment with the worship of God ; this 
I*! aiep was taken by the Christian Church, which converted 
'w Jewish Sabbath into the Christian Sunday, set apart for 
"* service of God ; this again the Puritanical rigidity of the 
^Elish and the North Americans has transformed into the 
iwy opporate of the Jewish Sabbath, which, far from being 



I 
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a day of rigid religiosity, was a day of joy and exuberant 
mirth, as unlike an English Sunday as a sunny day in 
Jerusalem is unlike a foggy day in London, 

The necessity for economizing the power of labour, which 
involved the seventh day or day of rest, demanded also inter- 
vala of rest during the course of work. Work could not, 
without prematurely exhausting the strength, he maintained 
the whole day unuiterruptedly. Time must be allowed for 
recuperation. Its duration, however, could not be left to the 
will of the overseers, since this would have allowed free play to 
despotism, partiality, corruption, and inhumanity; it had to be 
fixed by rule. The assumption that there were fixed relays of 
workers and intervals of rest in Babylonian building operations 
is by no means confirmed. 

And at this point the Babylonian division of time, thc 
division of the astronomical day into two equal halves — day 
and night, each of these divided into twelve equal hours — 
comes within our pui"view. All otiier nations of antiquity 
derived it from the Babyloniana Before they came into 
contact with them they were ignorant of it. The credit of 
it has been attributed to the Chaldean astronomers ; but lon^ 
before there could be any question of the existence of a 
science, building operations were being carried on in Babylon : 
and for building purposes the introduction of a fixed measure of 
time was, for the reasons given above, indispensable. All that the 
Chaldeans did was to scientifically develop and turn to account' 
an institution which had long existed. It was a civil, thoroughly 
practical institution ; the day was thought of as a working 
day ; the hours were regarded as hours of work or of rest ; 
time was the regulator of labour. A fixed measure of time 
was necessary only where the labourer worked by time, as 
do day labourers, journeymen, and factory hands. He who 
has the regulation of labour (be it his own or that of someone 
else) in his own hands has no need of a fixed division of time : 
he works and lets work according as interest, inclination, and 
strength demand or permit. This explains how it waa that 
the Aryan could get on for thousands of years without a fixed 
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meaaure of time: neither as shepherd nor aa fanner did he 
need it. Like all nations in a state of nature, he reckoned 
the day by the rising and the setting of the sun. Similarly 
the Romans, at the time of the XII. Tables, concluded the 
legal day at sunset (&ol occasus s^iprema tempestas esio). Tlie 
day was consequently of varying length. The aub-divisions of 
the day were also calculated by the position of the sun — 
monung, forenoon, noon, afternoon, and evening. That such 
an imperfect division of time could be continued so long by 
the Aryan, until it was replaced by the Babylonian method 
of calcnlation, proves that it had no disadvantages for them. 

But it was totally inadequate for the builders of Eabylou, 
They needed an adjustment by measure of the working day, 
and a division of the same into accurately measurable parts, 
wholly independent of the position cf the sun. i'or this 
object they used the clock, two kinds of which were known — 
lie sun-dial 1 and the water-clock. The former had the dis- 
advantage that it sometimes failed during a day of clouded 
eky, and was altogether useless at night. But for the night 
the division into hours was also a necessity, for equality of 
the day could not be attained without equality of the night. 
Tile clock had to work at night as well as at day to show when 
fe twelve hours of the night had expired and the day had 
begnn; in short, the night had to be measured, not for its 
<we sake, but because of the day. This, however, was possible 
only by means of the water-clock. The idea was exceedingly 
simple, yet very ingenious. The quantity of water which 
"Wa sunrise of one day till sunrise the next ran through a 
Mrrow tube was divided into two equal parts, giving the day 
'"d night ; twenty -four divisions marked the hours. The idea 
■*8 the same as that of our clock, to measure time by motion 
" space — with us it is the pendulum, with the Babylonians it 
*u Witter, with the hour-glass it is sand. If I am right in my 
•Wement that the origin of Babylonian time measurement 
(*hich was impossible without a clock) can be traced back to 
«* Babylonian builders, the invention of the clock — one of 
' Mentioned in the Old Testament !□ Isaisb xxxviii. S. 



the most important inventions ever made by man — muat be 
added to the list of their benefactions to mankind. In any 
ease the credit of having, for the first time in history, solved 
the difficult problem of bringing time and space within 
measurable relation to each other belongs to the Babylonians. 

The day, as I have said above, was thought of as the 
working day. Therefore it began at six in the morning and 
ended at six at night. It was light enough at this hour even 
in Babylon, in the shortest days, to proceed with work.^ That 
the work could not be continued all day without intermittence 
has already been shown. Besides time for eating, time for 
recuperation was necessary. According to their duodecimal 
system, the Babylonians must have calculated their time for 
work and rest ternately : three sets or relays of working 
periods, each of three hours; after the 6rst and the second a 
i-est of an hour and a half each ; or the first of one, the second 
of two hours. Confirmation of this theory of three-hour 
working periods is afforded by the equal duration of the 
l^man night-watch {vigilia). It is a known fact that the 
Romans took their division of time from the Babylonians ; 
with them also day and night always had twelve hours; the 
day began at six in the morning and ended at six in the 
evening. What is simpler than to accept the same origin 
for the three hours' working period of the soldier, liis night- 
watch corresponding to that of the artizan builder? 

According to the above, the Babylonian division of time as 
a whole could be reduced to the organization of artisan labour 
in l/ie public buildings appointed by Oovermnent. That there 
was a necessity therefor can be as little a matter of doubt as 
that all details in connection with it correspond in a most 

* Even in our degrco of Utitude, where the light of day vurios, Uie twelve- 
honr working-day of tho Babjioaians has beflo praserved for the day-lttboiirer 
in the country, and also for foresters. In Sweden it oommeneea as eailj aa five 
o'clock, and Dnda at Beven, According to the opinion of eiperta ieu work 
is accompliahed there than with ua, the houre of labour Iming too groat for tlie 
[lowera of eoduranco. The Babylonians, in their week of six working-dajB and 
their day of twelvo working>hours, duly considered the right proportion wLiah 
cannot be exceeded without eihausting the powers of work. 
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natuml way with this view : the week with its aix working- 
days and one day of rest ; the division of the astronomical 
ilay into two equal halves, the one befjinning with the 
approach of light, the other with the approach of darkness; 
the division of the day, and hence necessarily of the night 
also, into twelve equal hours. 

These remarks do not confirm the view that the Babylonian 
system of time owed its origin to the Chaldean astronomers, 
Certainly not the division of the week : for though the planets 
may have given their names to the days, what has it to di) 
with them that six of these are for work and one for rest ? 
Nor the division of the astronomical day into two halves : the 
astronomer knows it only aa one undivided whole — halves 
hsve no meaning whatever for him. Nor the beginning of 
day at sis in the morning, and of n^ht at six in the evenmg : 
his astronomical day is regulated by the height of the sun, anil 
when he wishes to distinguish between day and night he 
does it by sunrise and sunset ; for him, therefore, the day is of 
ever varj'ing length. The idea of an equal length for day and 
night is a thoroughly social institution, and not leas si> 
is the fixing the commencement of each tor six o'clock, 
morning and evening, instead of the astronomical and only 
CTMTect one of noon and midnight. If the Babylonian division 
uf time had to be traced back to the Chaldeans it would have 
U) take quite a diBerent aspect — the aspect which it really 
presents proves that it is not a product of scientific soil, 
but was called into existence for practical reasons ; that it 
w«8 a government institution, concerning which we have to 
inquire — as with all government institutions — into the object 
which it was intended to serve. Of all purposes which we 
can think of in connection with the significance of time to 
maokiad none occupies so prominent a place as labour, that is 
10 say the function of time as a labour standard la all- 
important to man ; and as experience teaches us that all 
inetitutions first come into existence where they are most 
needed, I base thereon the argument that the Babylonian 
division of time was disigned for labour, in particular for 
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the foundations laid accordingly ; ^ in short, the claims made 
cpon the architect in Babylon were similar to those demanded 
of the architect of to-day. He was the first in the world to 
boMt of an art — the a/>x<T«T(uc, as the Greeks call him, the 
progenitor of the arts; for architecture is historically the 
oldeet of all the arte ; and it was in Babylon that it first saw 
tbe light. 

In devoting my attention to the architecture of Babylon I 
do 80, not so much as a tribute to its artistic merits, for in this 
respect it presents nothing worthy of notice, and stands far 
behind Greek architecture. Apart from a marvellous ajititude 
on the practical aide of architecture, chie0y in the technical 
parts, the Babylonian.'; never attained more than a very low 
•Caodard in art. The thought that inspired their buildings 
was not the idea of the beautiful, but of the vast; their 
waa not calculated to excite lesthetic enthusiasm, 
of the Greeks, but rather to inspire a feeling of awe 
can be accomplished by man. Aa the Old Testament 
of the building of the Tower of Babel rightly represents 
it is the mirror in which the people see reflected the im^e 
of their own greatness and superiority over all other nations on 
the face of the earth.^ 

In reference to one point only must I liring the architectural 
■de of Babylonian building under the reader's notice. It is 
with regard to the shape of the Babylonian temple-tower. It 
d^iatta from all notions of temple-building previously adopted 
by other nations. The temple is supposed to be the house of 
Deity. There one realizes His presence ; there, upon the 
altar, in the sliape of the sacrifice. His meal is spread ; the 
is the symbol of the hearth. And thus the house 
the architectural motive for the temple: the temple 
JB th« house of man raised to the highest architectural 
srfectiou, testifying to the supremacy of the Deity. Language 

* Bj w»y of e^omplo, the towur of the roy»l castle waa 80 feet liigh, the 
■ndatioa 30 feet dcop. 

* Tbe Old TcetomoDt speakB aimply of tower- building in Babylon ; Berodotut, 
ttl, more oorricUy of eight towers built one above the other. 
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is an eloquent testimony to this, in calling both by the same 
name; thus the Greek ^0;= habitation, especially that of the 
Deity ; Latin, aedea (ditto) ; German, Ootleshatis = houae of God ; 
the Hebrew 6a^ = house and temple; also the so-called 
tabernacle of the Jews, t.e., the holy tent (ohel vioed), bring 
Ijcfore us their own form of habitation during the time of their 
aojoiirn in the wilderness. 

How, then, came the BabylonianB, in contradistinction to 
all other nations — even to their own brethren, tiie Jews — to 
<tepart from the model of the house for their temples and to 
choose that of the tower, which did not serve them for a 
habitation ? I can find no answer to this in the works which 
treat of Babylonian architecture; they simply state the fact 
that it was so, but that we cannot tell why. And yet we may 
with certainty say at the outset that there must have been some 
reason for the deviation from this rule, which was adhered to 
by all then existing nations and justified by the object of the 
temple itself. What can it have been ? Can it have been to 
symbolize the idea of the soul lifted up in adoration to the 
Godhead; that as the soul aspires to heaven, so also do the 
stones? The people would have to have been very dififerent 
from what they were if such an interpretation were possible. 
Their matter-of-fact disposition is, to my mind, incompatible 
with symbolism so abstruse ; and another reason must be 
looked for more in accordance with their nature. 

It is a familiar belief, found amongst many nations in the 
time of their infancy, that the Godhead dwells on the 
mountains ; therefore mountains ai'e the fitting places on which 
to offer worship. Thus it was, according to Herodotus i. 131, 
with the Persians, who chose for the purpose the highest 
mountains they could find ; with the Jews, who were kindred 
to the Babylonians, and who, not onlj' before the building of 
Solomon's temple (1 Kings iii 2), but also afterwards, sacrificed 
oQ the mountains {1 Kings xxii. 44; ii. 14, 4; ii. 15, 4, 35); and 
with Chasis-adra, the Noah of the Babylonian flood, who erected 
an altar on the height ot the mountain-top after his dehverance.' 

' Tlie words at the tcit of the original Babyloniau account of the Deluge. — 
Column iii 46 (see j 27). 
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This must also have been tlie ease with the Babylonians 
(Akkadian-Simieriaiis) Ijefore they descended from the moun- 
tains into the plains. How could tbey maintain their old 
way of worshipping the gods iu their new home, where there 
were no mountains at all ? Wliat nature withheld art supplied. 
They built an artificial mountain in their temple-tower, in 
»hich, after the manner of mountains where one crag of 
rock towers over anoclier, they placed one atone quadrant 
above the other. At a diatance the temple -tower must 
have given the beholder the impression of a conically shapetl 
tock in the midst of the plain. This supposition of the 
imitation of the mountain in the temple-tower is confirmed 
I7 a counterpart of the same, in which this intention is placed 
beyond all doubt — the (incori'ectly) eo-called Hanging Gardens 
of Semiramis. They are distinguished from the temple-tower 
nnly in the fact that the difterent platforms were planted with 
tiMS. One of the Babylonian kings had it made for bin 
Pereian consort, to bring before her mind a picture of her 
borne — a wooded mountain. The temple-tower or storey-temple 
fSpresents a bare mountain, the Hanging Gardens a wooded 
moantain. On the highest summit of the temple-tower there 
ma, according to Herodotus i, 181, " a lai^e temple with a large, 
■ell-appointed restuig-place and a goldeu table, and no one 
might spend the night there save the one woman elected by 
Hod." Here on the height, far from the noise and turmoil of the 
Wwt, and in the same pure atmosphere as that which breathed 
on the mountains, God would take His rest with Hia elected, 
vitbout being disturbed by anyone. This same belief, that 
tlie Godhead frequents the mountains by night and that no 
one may disturb Him, is met with in Strabo's account (iii, 1, 
j 4) of the " holy promontory " (Gibraltar), where, according 
lo popular belief, the gods took their rest at night, and 
where no one might disturb them ; ascent was allowed only 
in the day - tima Now when we consider that this holy 
promontory was situated within the dominion and sphere of 
civilization of Gades,i the mighty city of the Tyrians, and 
' Tbe oftmE "/rcfuut OodttuituBi " for tin; Stnula of GiliiiillBr is sigiiiSuant. 
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was continually visited by Phcenician sailors, who anchored 
there before passing the straits, I believe I shall be justified 
in attributing this popular belief to the Phcenicians, that ia 
indirectly the Babylonians. 

The meaning of the Babylonian temple-tower, summarized 
in a word, would be " Mountain of God." This is the name 
given to the Temple in the Old Testament; the Temple is 
" the holy mountain " (Psalm xlviiL 2 ; Ezra xxviii. 14) ; the 
Hebrew Jamo signifies both " sanctuary " and " mountain." 
Perhaps the deciphering of Babylonian inacriptiona will one 
day bring this name to light for tlie Babylonians also ; in 
any case, the meaning which I have tried to put upon the 
temple -tower, and which I will render by the well-known 
words, " Glory to God in the highest," cannot be subject to 
any doubt. The thought which led l!ie Babylonians to the 
building of these temples was Lo furnish the Godhead with 
an artificial substitute for his accustomed mountain. In 
this sense, therefore, it may be said that the same motive 
which guided all other nations in their temple-building, viz., 
the making of a habitation for the Godhead to dwell in, was 
present also with the Babylonians, the difference being that 
with the latter it was not the habitation of man (the house) 
but that of the Godhead (the mountain) that was chosen for 
model. 

I have brought the building of the Babylonians within the 
scope of my investigations, not because of the immediate 
interest that it has as such, but rather in the indirect interest 
that it has for all tilings upon which it has a bearing, that 
is to say, shortly, upon all things Babylonian. One depart- 
ment, the building trade, I have already treated (g 23): and 
I will now deal with architecture. The demands of the 
architect are different from those of the builder. His first 
and foremost requisite is a fixed measure of length, in order 
that he may determine beforehand the size of his building, 
and be enabled to control the builders in the execution of 
their work. Here, as elsewhere, I am guided by the conviction 
that all institutions have first scon the light where they 
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became indiapensable, not where their need was less 
lU^Dt ; and I conclude that the Babylonian system of 
linear measurement must have had its origin in the huilding- 

LlUft. 

The Greek, Latin, and (it-rman languages unanimously 
attribute the introduction of it to the measurement of land 
lyBo-^terpqr, agri-raensor, Feld-mi'.sser). Linear measure must, 
therefore, have been first applied by them to that purpose. 
Hut it is far more indispensable to the art of building than 
10 matters relating to land.' A piece of land can I>e tilled, 
Unned (or rented), and sold, without previous exact measure- 
ment of its superficial area. A building, on the contrary, 
umnot even be commenced without a previous decision having 
been come to as to its proportions. A linear measurement was 
indispensable to the Babylonians iu their building operations ; 
4e erection even of private houses, which in Babylon were 
three or tour storeys high (Herodotus L 180), the height of 
the different storeys having consequently to be previously 
filed, renderetl it a sine ^ud nmi, to say nothing of the huge 
pnblic buildings. That the system of linear measurement 
yns employed in the sale of land, we know from Babylonian 
I«gal documents preserved to us. But from the above there 
em be no doubt that we have in them a later, and perfectly 
Utund, application of an institution originally called into 
J by the craft of the builder. 
I introduction of linear measurement' solved for the 
: the same problem with regard to the measurement 
^^aee that the division of the labour day had solved for 
tJte builder with regard to the measurement of time. In both 
caaefl it was to the builder's craft that these needs of the Baby- 

■ It *u oDl; in Egfpt that, owiug to the Hooding of thu Nile wliiuh anaunlljr 

tJiD boundar; lines, luid moasurpnient wu inevit&bljr and peronniallj' 

; And Stbabo (xn. 2, J 21) h cprtunlj right, u far as Egypt a oon- 

wheo he refers the origin orgoomRtry to thia fact. That the Buhflonions 

da lue of the Held-measure for luoaHuriug their arablo land need bardljr 

I Sr« examples by OprlliT and UgNANT, DoeuiaenU jtaidiqtui de 

I rJt*W'*"l<t* '« f''l*aiiUe. l-i<. ee, IS; 100. 20 ; 102, 16; 118, U. Pnris, 1877. 

» Sm •ccounl of the satuo with tho Uabylonioii nmneH, in J. Oitki;t and 

I J. UAsxm, lac eU., p. 347. 
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lonians were due ; and it is to this craft that he ia iodebted 
for the glory of having been the first to conceive the idea of 
meoBuring time arid space. Whatever aiibsequent uatioua may 
have contributed in thia direction concema only the practical 
application and more exact a<Iaptation of the idea first con- 
ceived by them. Tlie prevalent notion ia that it was the 
Chaldean philosophers who lirst occupied themselves with, and 
solved the problem of, the meaaurement of time and apace. 
But the only merit that Ijeloiigs to them ia that of having 
made the aubject-matter of scientific investigation and know- 
ledge that which was originally discovered on purely empirical 
lines and calculated solely to meet practical ends : mathematics 
as a sdeiice may be put to the credit of their account ; as an 
art it existed long before them: the art of building would 
have been impossible without it Empiricism in this case, 
as in every other all over the world, preceded science. The 
same is tnie, as I hope to show later (p. 175), of the 
astronomy of the Chaldeans ; ita oi'igin dates back to the 
sailor who for practical purposes studied the course of i 
the constellation a. The art of drawing is a necessary com- 
plemeut to architecture. The ai-chitect miist be able to figure 
on his tablets the plan of the building he ia designing: he 
must be able to draw. Later on the professional draftsman, 
the painter, comes to hia assistance to add colour and 
artistic touchea to the drawing. Some of their productions 
have come down to us which reveal no small degree of 
artistic merit,' To the art of pamting sculpture was added, 
as it would appear exclusively in the service of architecture. 

I will now turn my attention to a side of architecture 
which HO far has scarcely been duly appreciated, but which jl 
seems to me to be of far greater importance than all 
the others : I mean the relation between Babylonian archi- 
tecture and politics. The temple-tower repreaenta to us 

> Hommel gives Bovcral illustrstionB iii liU naik which I h&ve rrequentlj 
tucntioned. Special uttentioD ahoulJ bv |>aid to that on p. 482, which is of 
Brest inli'rest alao for ila sketch of tho liiad, which unmietakably gives us the 
lyjic of the Semite as we see it in tiie Jew of to-day. , 
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architecture in the service of rdigion — the fortification works 
of Babylon architecture in the service of politics. To these 
Babylon owed the greatest blessing in which she rejoiced — 
ueurity of the State. She endured throughout thousands of 
jeaiB, defying all dangers which generally threaten govem- 
menu, dangers from without and dangers from within. 
Stone guaranteed her security ; nothing could destroy it ; 
every attack recoiled powerless before it. 

Never since the world existed have there been seen such 
fortifications of a city as those of Babylon. It is only in 
quite recent years that the fortifieatioas of Paris have 
tumiahed a parallel to them ; nothing of the kind produced 
up to that time, in antiquity or in modem times, can at all 
compare with them. Babylon was surrounded by double 
wHb, ao outer aud an inner, built square ; their relative size 
is wholly without parallel.' According to Herodotus, the cir- 
cumference of the outer town wall was 480 stadia ( = about 
60 English miles); according to the lowest estimate of the 
sndents, 360 stadia ( = about 45 English miles) ; the vast 
*na thus enclosed, which in modem language we might call 
Ibe precincts or boundary of the city, was calculated to 
grow fruit and cereals as food for the entire populace in 
*>Be of siege. The statements of the ancients difi'er widely 
u [0 the height of the walls ; but, taking the lowest estimate, 
iJiey far surpassed in height anything else of the kind that 
lie world has ever seen. The same is true of the width, or 
tiiickness, of the walls. In front of the wall there was a 
ditch, the width and depth of which were determined by 
the qnantity of earth needed for the construction of the 
work. The inner wall enclosed the city proper: according 
to Herodotus, it was not much less strong than the other, 
aod was also surrouuded by a ditch corresponding in depth 
and width to the earth thrown out of it. 

In addition to these fortifications a wall was built in the 
«autem part of the town of Babylon, intended for protection 

■ For more deUHed inTormation, together with the original sourcee, ^. 
X. HlKCi OttMdUe der Baukumt bei dtn AlUn, L pp. 13G ajq. 
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5. The use of Stone aiid Wood with the Semites and Aryans for 
purposes other than huildinij. 

§ 25, The use which the Babylonians maJe of stone is not ex- 
hausted with its employment for builJing purposes ; there are 
many other ways of utilizing stone, which, in view of afTording 
a complete presentation of the significance of stone for the 
Babylonian world, I must not omit to mention. As was the 
case in architecture, so also do we here find the contrast 
between stone and wood, as used by Semites and Aryans, The 
Stst place in the list is taken by the use of stone for writing- 
tablets. 

(a) Thb Wbitixo-Tablet. 

Stone formed the writing -tablet of the Babylonians;^ it 
supplied the place of our paper. All things which had to be 
transferred to paper were written by them in stone, and the 
newest discoveries amongst the ruins of the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia have disclosed a quantity of these tablets, affording us a 
most extensive insight into their law ($ 30).^ The simplest 
method of record consisted in scratehing the writing on a soft 
clay tablet and drying it in the sun. This, however, involved 
the risk of falsification, not only while the clay was soft, bat 
also after it bad become dry ; it had only to be softened again, 
and the inscribed characters — e.g., the figures of the amounts of 
loans, rents, or prices — could be replaced by others. This 
danger could be ob\'iated only when, as was the custom in 
Babylon, the inscription was made before a notary (the " tcnbt " 
of the docnroeut, always mentioned therein) and witnesses, and 
was burnt before it was given back to the party concerned. 
Itie existence of a public oven (p^ 100, § 30) is a necessary 
l^potbeBiB of Babylonian writing. In addition to the bamt 
anhiTes, bualt stooes were also oaed, into which the writang 
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iras inciaed ; in what relatxms Uuse stood to each other will be 
shown below (§ 30). 

A aeoood oae of tbe sUme taUet is its eraploTment for sUte 
paipasefl. When Uoaes commands the people that, as soon as 
they have entered into the Laod of Promise, they ahftll set up 
stones and write upon them all the commandiueuts which he 
baa given them (Deutoron. xxvii 2-4), I believe he was only 
maintauung an iostitadon already known to the people 
previoos to their leaving Babylon, and acqiuretl there. Id 
Babylon all political decrees of a lasting character wens also 
written in stone and publicly e^ihibited. Even royal instruo- 
tions to absent officials, where communication by word of 
moatb was undesirable, either because of its precariousnoes or 
of tbe intended secrecy of tbe mess^e, would be made known 
to them by thia means.* 

Thus it was in Egypt — we possess the writ issued by an 
^Tptian Pharaoh to his vicegerent in Palestine (clay-tablet of 
Tell-el-Amama) — and as the I^ptiana acquired the art of 
burning bricks from the Babylonians (p. 101), it is pretty 
certain that what we find done by the pupils may aUo bo 
assnmed to have been done by the mastors. OE these public 
proclajnations none have been preserved, so far ns I kuow — 
neither those of the Babylonians nor of the Assyrians. But 
recent discoveries have furnished us with valuable historical 
material in the personal accounts of kings respecting their own 
deeds, military expeditions and buildings, which liave been 
recorded partly outside the buildings themselves, piirtly on 
cylinders erected inside. In them we possess tho curliest 
records kept not only in Babylon, but in the world at large. 
By their help history can be traced back on Babylonian soil to 
• time which antedates the records of all other nntions, ex- 
cepting only the I^ptians, more than three thousand years, 
Tit to about b.c. 3800.^ Of all the things recorded by the 

' As to how tlie BtOQe tablet wu fsEtened up, sec %Z0. 

' For the EgyptiuiB it is about B.C. 2700. Ths roapoiuibilit; for the correet' 
■ON of ttiate cklcalAtiona 1 mast leave to my authority, Hohukl, loc tit.. 
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B ■■ m the periahable wiitiiig "m****** and bj' 
««hI The eoalnBt of stone and irood betmcB 

■ kas ftv both nations been DO ksB nnpoKlant 
iol twdiliwi than for thdr histoneal devdop- 
> tablet of the Greeks and Bomana has 
I bamt, but the stone tabled of the 
The oldest material on which 
Bribed is the ox4ude (p. 16); in 
Bin* ft «M atin Med Snr mh paipine well into historic times 
^ 39 ; far tha vait, tt gam way to the wooden tablet* as well 
ftr caaHoaal ia i ac o aw e' aa tor pnUic use, in which capacicj- 
ft m3I Hvnd for the edicts of the Praetors down to Imperial 
Iteat. The laws voe in ancient times also inacribed on 
■••d^ tafatela ; the fint law knoim to have been written 
•B aetal is the XIL Tablets ; since then metal was no doubt 
«Md for all — aocordii^ to the characteristic Roman idea that 
Ikat which lajs daim to be of lasting importance, such as legal 
atatatM, sboold be entmsted to the strongest material, metal ; 
tint which is teinporarT', like a praetorial edict (of a year's 
donticHiX ^ perishable material, wood. For durability stone 
aoDOt compete with metal ; yet the cablets which have been 
haiided down to us from the Bomans cannot be compared with 
those of the Babylonians and Assyrians, either as regards their 
y>Ientifulnes8 or the age of their records ; none of them go 
back beyond the seventh century of the city. The reason is 
that with its durability metal unites another property, which 
is truly fatal to the preservation of the metallic tablets of 
Kouian antiquit}', viz., its fusibility and its capability of being 

' A r««r liBTtf tMpn prGMTved in Pompeii ftud ia the TrauBjlTsnian min^, 
lrh«re itll putrofactian was excluded. 

* Tfao hct that tlio Germans sbo inscritx^d thoir Runic characters on wooden 
■Uvea jnstiBea the conclusioa that the ase of wood for writiiig piuposoa was 
Itliowu to thu AiTana of Ehirope before their Beparalian. 

■ One ordinary use to which it was pat, Fainiliar to all juriata, ia the will, with 
its well-kuowu funuuio, "m his tahvXia ceritque" (Qaius, iL 104), and the 
"h«»amm foatstio Sfcundum," and "contra, taintUa." 
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turned to other accounts. The metallic tablets have been 
melted down — how many old Romau laws may not be hidden 
iu the bells of Christian churches 7 how many may not have 
been turned by the Teutons, in their repeated captures of 
Kome, into tools, arms, etc ? — while the wild hordes, which 
laid Babylon and the other cities of the land level with the 
earth, left the stone as useless ! Its worthleasnesa has saved 
the stone ; its value has been fatal to the metal. 

Side by side with the legal and political history ot Babylon 
there is still a third object, the records of which have been 
preserved for us in stone, viz., literature. Amongst the most 
valuable discoveries of late years, the full deciphering of 
which is left to the future, is the library of the Assyrian 
King Aflurbonigal [668-626]. In the form ot an enormous 
mass of stone tablets, partly broken, partly entire, each of 
which gives the name of the collector, the description of the 
work and the number of its pages, it contains within it all 
that literature up to that time had produced worthy of notice 
in the shape of scientific (including linguistic) and poetical 
literature. The national poem ot the Babylonians, the epic 
of Izdubar, stretching far back into the past, and already 
deciphered, with its accounts ot the Flood, is part of this 
collection. Of the extraordinarily great historical value of 
this poem I will speak later (§ 27)- It is certain that the 
huther deciphering of this library will reveal other and 
equally valuable particulars concerning the history, the life, 
Ihe thoughts, and the national character of the Babylonians; 
and the sciences of history and philology possess a mine of 
Daiold treasures in it. 

{h) Thb Eoad. 

Amongst the mountains man does not need stone to make 
luaaelf an artificial road with ; his only labour is to remove 
ndi pieces of rock as obstruct his path. But in the plains 
tbe gronnd is so marshy and swampy that an artificial road 
iaaa abaolnte need, no matter how low the degree of civiliza- 
liao to which man has attained. The construction of roads 
fiist b^an in the plains, not amongst the mountains. Not 
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Greeks and Komana long after they had raised themselves into 
historical existence, none has come down to us. The reason of 
this difference lies in the perishable writing material used by 
them : it was wood. The contrast of stone and wood between 
Semites and Aryans has for both nations been no less important 
for their historical tradition than for their historical develop- 
ment. The wooden tablet of the Greeks and Komans has 
either rotted away • or been burnt, but the stone tablet of the 
Semites has been preserved. The oldest material on which 
characters have ever been inscribed is the ox-hide (p. 16) ; in 
Borne it was still used for oTix^ purpose well into historic times 
(p. 32) ; for the rest, it gave way to the wooden tablet,* as well 
for commercial intercourse * as for public use, in which capacity 
it still served for the edicts of the Praetors down to Imperial 
times. The laws were in ancient times also inscribed on 
wooden tablets ; the first law known Co have been written 
on metal is the XII. Tablets; since then metal was no doubt 
used for all — according to the characteristic Roman idea that 
that which lays claim to be of lasting importance, such as legal 
statutes, should be entrusted to the strongest material, metal ; 
that which is temporary, like a praetorial edict (of a year's 
duration), to perishable material, wood. For durability stone 
oannot compete with metal; yet the tablets which have been 
handed down to us from the Romans cannot he compared with 
those of the Babylonians and Assyrians, either as regards their 
plentifulness or the ^e of their records ; none of them go 
back beyond the seventh century of the city. The reasoD is J 
that with its durability metal unites another property, which J 
is truly fatal to the preservation of the metallic tablets of \ 
Roman antiquity, viz., its fusibility and its capability of being 1 

■ A Tdw havci bpcn [iiwrTrd in Pompeii and ia the Tnosjlvaniaii nunet^ I 
where all putrutaotinn was excluded. 

* llie f&ct tliit tlie Germana also iiiscrib«d their Ranic chanoten oi 
sUrea juatiflea the concluaion that the use of wood for writjng p 
kooim to the Aryans of Europe before their separatiuii. 

■ One ordinary ua« to which it waa pat, familiar to all jnriafi^ to tf 
its Tell-knowu romiuU, "in Au U^niiit oritpiM" tOArm. IL IT 
" banentm poaiessio stamdim," and "eanlm Utv 
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until after it bad perfected itself below did it work its way 
up the luountaiiiB. 

The nearest material to hand for road-building was woodL 
Man made his house of wood and he made his road of wood. 
He placed the trunks of trees next to one another on the 
marshy ground; where wood was scarce he made fascines or 
hurdles of logs and fagots. That was how for many thousands 
of years the Teutons made roads in their richly-wooded home 
— it was their celebrated " log-road." The bridges over the 
rivers were constructed in the same manner: they were of 
wood. Amongst the Eomana we find the wooden bridge aa 
late as the 'pons sublidua in Eome, which has been preserved 
as a relic of prehistoric antiquity down to quite recent times. 
In place of wood, which they lacked, the Babylonians turned 
naturally to stone for the construction of their roads and 
bridges. The marshy land which they inhabited made the 
building of strong, raised highways, able to resist all weathers, 
and fit for passage even in the rainy season, an absolute 
necessity ; and thus the " king's roads," as they were called, 
reach back into remote antiquity.^ 

According to Isidorus,^ the merit of having first used stone 
for road-construction is due to the Phcenicians. It is evident 
how this impression arose with the ancient writers, from whom 
he took it. It was from the Phcenicians, who built the first 
roads in the districts in which they settled, that the Western 
nations first learnt road-construction ; therefore it was regarded 
by them as a peculiarly Phffinicion institution. But if we 
compare the circumstances of the stony coasts of Phoenicia 
with the moist and muddy soil of Mesopotamia, there can be 
no reasonable doubt as to which of the two most urgently 
called for the construction of a road. The Babylonians, who 
were the first to use atone (or all other purposes, were also tlie 
first to use it for the purpose of the He first roads in 

all the world were built in Babylr polamia; after- 
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vards, through the medium of the Phfeniciaiis, the art o£ 
nMd-c»3nstn]ctioD became known to the Western nations. 
None of these have shown their appreciation of its vast 
importance aa the Romans have.^ In addition to the com- 
mercial highway, to which road-building in Babylon owea its 
origin, they also had the " military road " {yw. militaris), and it 
is to be attributed to the combination of these two that their 
effortB so considerably overshadowed those of the Babylonians. 
The bridges also were built of stone. That over the Euphrates, 
which united the two parts of the town, has been described for 
us by the ancients.^ 

The two remaining uses to which stone was put by the 
Babylonians are considerably less important than the two 
already mentioned; but I must mention them, because they 
finish off the picture which I have drawn of the stone-world of 
the Babylonians, and show how stone runs tlirough the whole 
of the Babylonian world, and completes the parallelism between 
the wood of the Aryan and the stone of the Babylonian. 

(e) Stokibg to Death. 
This forms the peculiarly Semitic method of capital punish- 
ment at the hands of the people, familiar to all readers of the 
Old Testament. If a man had to suffer death, the Semite 
stone : ^ he stoned him to deatiL Tlie Aryan used 
he fastened the culprit to a ixile or tree, and beat or 
him to death with a cudgel or rod ; or he fixed him 
Both remain faithful to stone or wood, even in 
executions. 

[t the ArykU nutiona the Russians am at the bottom of the scale in 
It ii only within our ccntur; that the tirat ehaiiiiiic has bun built 
(la ISn, Utweea 8t Petersburg and Stielna). The Mme plienomouoD that ue 
■ (p. 109] with referecce to their wooden house — their shortcoming in 
•tone — w ■0UII tuet with hero. 
<0*e. p. 1S7 ; also Hirt, loc. cU., L p. 137. 

if Iht Jew, but the Carthaginian also did tbo tame. Sei< 
J. If7, where the Carthaginiana stone all thsir prisonon of wtr 

"" tu EcbaUna after he had been conquered by 



In the practice of Rtoniitg to death, we may perhaps find 
the key to the peculiar method of outlawry which, according 
to Roman jiirLstfl, was in use amongst the Arabs of their 
tima The men who had decreed it laid stones upon the plot 
of land belonging to the outlaw, in token that anyone who 
should venture to cultivate it should be put to death.' 

Why this placing of atones? Ah far as I know, no one 
has answered this question ; yet the answer is close at hand. 
The placing of the stones conveyed a symbolical threat of death 
by stoning. The stones warned him who might seek to 
cultivate tliat plot of land that death by stoning would follow 
("res mortem, minatur"); hence the stones were laid by those 
who had decreed the proscription (" pUrique inimicorum ") ; 
and the stoning was not carried into effect by one man, but 
by many : it was the form of Semitic popular justice. That 
the subsequent execution of the threat took place in a different 
way, which may be accepted as certain, does not in the least 
invalidate rny hypothesis as to its purely st/mholical meaning : 
everyone knew what, according to old Semitic popular custom, 
was the use of stones in an act of popular justice. 

(•I) Thb Coffin. 
Just 08 during life tlie Babylonian lived in a stone house 
whilst the Aryan occupied a wooden one, so at death the 
former was presented with a stone coffin,^ made of burnt 
clay, unless his body were cremated, as was customary with 
the poor (in which case the ashes were preserved in a clay 

• i. 8, " Dt ExtToord. Critnin." (47, 11) . . . in prrmincia Arabia afmnXur/Ur 
crimen <q>pel1ant, aytu rei admiMtitm tale est i pUjiqut i-nijaUimtm aoUiU 
pratditira inimici irtovM^fir, i.e., lapidei poitere indieio fiUuroi, quod n quia 
mm agrum ealui$»el, taala Uta petitunis euet ineidiia eorum, qui acopuloi 
poniisKrU ; quae rt> taiUum Umorem Aobtt, ut ninna ad rum agrmn aceedert 
aiuUat, enuUiiiatcin tinuMa tamin fut leoptlimwn/eeemnt. Hone rem Fnunda 
f%E»^j Solent 'jniviler taqiie ad potnam capitis, gvia tl ip»a ra mortem 



' For u piotiiro of ■ atono collin and its coutonta, a akaleton and cUy vesBeU 
for food and drink for the deoeased, see Hommbl, loc.cit., p. 214. for r«c«ptaclra 
for tha ashca, p. 210, Brick-vault, p. 215, 
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vessel), whilst the latter received a wooden cofBii,' made from 
I the hollow trunk of a tree (jrAsAa). The contrast of stone 
I uid wood amongst Semites and Aryans estends throughout 
\ life into the grave. 

In conclusion, I may sum up all that I have said in the 
[ two preceding paragraphs in these words : lii-kk is the coriur- 
\ ibme 0/ the Babylonian world. 

6. The. burning of the first brick — Paralhliani between 
plough and stone. 
§ 26. All that I have adduced in the above paragraphs as 
to the importance of stone for Babylon, was dependent upon 
the artificial manufacture of the same by the burning of brick. 
ing of the first brick — an act hardly worthy of notice 
historical point of view — is to my mind oue of the most 
t achievementa ever accomplished hy man upon this 
an invention with which no other, not even the plough, 
compared as regards its influence upon the history of 
in and politics. Up to now we have been accustomed 
plough the first place, and tliere is no doubt that it 
:ked a turning-point in the history of mankind — the 
ion from the pastoral to the agricultural life, the greatest 
step as regards ^riculture ever taken. The plough has in- 
creased at least tenfold the benefits previously derived from 
Uie soil, and this increase has assumed even larger dunensions 
i6 the plough gained in perfection and agriculture progressed, 
(0 that the plot of land which formerly sufficed for only ten 
hmilies is now able to nourish huudreds. By means of this 
increase of nourishment which it drew from the soil, and by the 
bond which it made between the soil and manldud (pp. 83, 
91), the plough has materially influenced progress from the 
nomadic life of primitive antiquity to the settled life of nations 
— the commencement of all history, for history begins with the 
Kttled nation. 
But the importance of the plougli tor the histoiy of the 

' ZiMMER, Alliadiiclia LeUii, j.. 107. 
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development of mankind ends here. An agricultural writer^ 
haa truly said in praise of the plough that " by its means the 
produce haa ao far exceeded the personal requirements of the 
agriculturist that part of the population has been released from 
rough labour, and thus the opportunity haa been given them of 
striving after the higher goals of human existence by means of 
the more intellectual activities in industries, art, and science, 
which gradually lead to higher culture." But from the mere 
opportunity of culture to its actual realization there is still a 
wide step, the credit of which cannot be given to the agri- 
culturist, but is due to the citizen. All culture proceeds from 
the town, and is for ever asaociated with it ; for in the town 
only are the elements necessary for its growth at hand (p. 91). 
Town and culture are so intimately connected that it is 
sufficient to mention the name of a single town, the capital 
of its country, in order to characterize the culture of the whole 
nation, and also its place in the history of culture in general : 
Babylon, Athens, Rome, Paris. 

In this sense of the word the town again coincides with 
stone, which is of the same importance to the town as the 
plough is to agriculture. Its existence, and consequently the 
beginning of higher civilization, dates from the moment when 
building in stone supplants timber-work. A new era iu the 
history of mankind opens with stone, which we may call after 
it t'h£ Age of Stoiie, for it has changed the face of the earth as 
nothing before it or after it haa ever done. Stone marks the 
moat important turning-point in the whole history of man- 
Idnd. The revolution which it brought about is immeasurably 
greater than that effected by the plough. Of this I hope to 
convince the reader in the following pages by drawing a 
parallel between stone and the plough. The first point of 
comparison which should be drawn is their agricultural aspect. 
For the plough this is equivalent to the importance of ^ri- 
culture for the question of suatenance. But food is not the 

' BiCHABD Bbal'oqaht : Du Aderbavgeriite tn ihrm prakCiieJien Bait- 
kungeti v--ie nocA ihrer urgetchiehttichm und etkriographMien Bedeutung, voL L I 
p. *. Heidelberg, 1881, 
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Mily thing man needs ; all the rest goes to the credit of stone : 
he who wants it looks for it iii the town. Put agriculture into 
the one scale, and eonunerce, trade, and industry into the other 
— has stone anything to fear by the comparison ? In the 
second place, their relative importance for the question of the 
settlement of a nation should be considered. History teaches 
ne that the settlement of nations in primitive antiquity was 
not dependent upon the plough — it ahowa us pastoral tribes 
who have remained stationary through thousands of years, such 
as the old Aryan tribes (pp. 12 and 18) — and, further, that it 
was not guaranteed by the plough. The Teutons have been 
addicted to migration even down to historic times, long after 
Ihey have been acquainted with the plough. But history does 
Dot present a single case of a nation that has deserted its 
a. The definite settlement of nations has been brought 
sbout by stone ; the chains wherewith it has bound mankind to 
the soil has defied all attempts to sever them {p. 91). 

Next comes the question of co-operation in labour. The 
labour which the plougli lays upon taen can be done by each 
one separately — not so the labour which stone necessitates ; it 
needs several persons to raise even the simplest building. The 
ploogh implies isolated, stone combined labour. Not merely in 
the sense that several persons work simultaneously at the same 
[dace ; this is possible also in isolated labour, as, for instance, in 
convict labour ; but that they do it in order to achieve a conunon 
end, which can be attained in this way only, and this fact is of 
veiy great importance.' For unity of purpose necessitates in 
all co-operative labour the subjugation of the will of the 
individual to a superior (natural or artificially created), who 
has the design of the whole plan before him, and has chai'ge of 
its correct execution. So stone, apart from the external intiuence 
on labour which it has in common with the plough, has a moral 
inflnence not shared by the latter. 

Thofl there are three elements as closely connected with stone 

I SocDO modem iibilologista, t3 for iost&nco Noire aud Uojl Mullor, alBim alio 
> WMUivctioD between co.operation in labour and the origui of language. Accord- 
isg W the Utier the ultimate roots of Unguaga express co-operalivo activity. 
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as they are foreign to the plough : co-operation in kbour, unity 
of purpose, suhmissiou of the individual to a superior. In these 
we have three of the elements which form the basis of every 
political union, of the community as welt as of the State. It 
needs only a fourth to complete the connection between the 
State and stone — unity of purpose. In a private building the 
purpose of all concerned is the same (equality and identity of 
purpose); in a public building the identity is intensified into 
community of purpose: the building is for the common good. 
In its public buildings the Slate becomes a reality ; town 
fortifications, temples, meeting-places for the masses or the 
authorities, belong to the first acts of the State, are the first 
signs of its vitality. The res publiar taken in this sense made 
the respublica in the political Hense a tangible, visible thing to 
the Eomau mind ; it made clear to all what their united efforts 
had achieved and what belonged to them in common — the 
sensuous embodiment of the idea of the State. 

To sum up the above in a sentence: stone has a political 
importance in history ; the plough has none whatever, and the 
State owes nothing to it. 

To co-operation in labour stone adds the beuefit of com- 
munity of dwellings, and thereby the possibility of concentrat- 
ing the greatest number of people within the smallest possible 
compass, while this is not compatible with the plough. Upon 
an area which in a large town can accommodate a million 
inhabitants, 8(;arcely a thousand could find livelihood in the 
country. The great importance which community of dwelling 
has, not merely for the development of civilization, but also in 
a political sense, I need not dwell upon, after all I have already 
said upon the subject. 

To this second element, in which stone has the advantage 
over the plough, must be added a third — its durability. The 
work of the plough is transitory; it has to be renewed each 
year; it leaves no permanent trace. But the work of stone 
; thousands of years afterwards the buildings of the past 
speak of the generation that called them into existence. Stone 
links the present to the past ; it seta before us not merely a 
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building, but all the historical memoriea connected with it. 
Hence the hatred of later generations, otherwise wholly incom- 
prehensible, towards dead stone, exemplified in the destruction 
of the buildings of the past, where the recollection of the 
circumstances recorded on them has let loose i^he blind fury of 
the mob; as, for instance, during the time of the French 
SeTolulioo, the Bastille — every memory of the past, in the 
shape of the stone which embodies it — must be swept off the 
face of the earth. 

To sum up the above from this point of view : Stone has a 
hiatorieal importance : it carries along the continuity of popular 



The fourth and last element is the importance of stone 
for the law of the division of labour. This law cannot be 
applied to the plough ; the most ordinary peasant is able to 
accomplish his ploughing quite by himself. But in building 
this ia impossible : a division of labour between the workman 
and the architect ia imperative, and here, if anywhere, it 
muat have been first carried out. I must refer my reader 
to what I have said above (p. Ill) on the subject of building 
in Babylon. The division of labour in building is not only 
of a manual kind, but it is between head and hands — building 
art and building trade ; and thereby it attains a significance 
in the history of civilization which it could not have if merely 
applicable to manual labour. The very first attempts in art 
and science are closely connected with atone in Babylon. The 
plough has never called forth any art or science ; history has 
never had occasion to mention it in connection with these ; 
what it has to say about it is confined to itself, its invention 
and its gradual perfection. Any influence upon the history 
of civilization, such as stone has exercised in so high a degree, 
has at all times been foreign to the plough. 

To sum up the results of my parallel between stone and 
plough in a sentence : The plough cannot at all compare with 
stone ui importance for the development of mankind ; it is 
essentially confined to the question of food, whilst the function 
of stone has been to alter the whole aspect of the earth. 
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The history of stone commeQces, as we know, in a region 
where Nature had withheld it, and man was forced to find 
an artificial substitute ; it has, in the form in which it 
commenced its work here as brick, this point in common 
with the plough, that it was a human invention. From this 
region where it first saw the light, it has, after having 
accompliehed the most brilliant performances — the first act 
of its history — entered upon its pilgrimi^e through the 
world — the second act. All civilized nations of antif^uity 
(the Phcenicians and Jews need not be mentioned) owe the 
art of stone-building to the Babylonians ; even the Egyptians. 
In the earliest times they also used the brick of the Babylon- 
ians for their buildings (p. 101), until later on they replaced 
it by the natural stone, as has been done by all other nations 
when they passed from timber to stone building. With eveiy 
one of them this transition is due to either direct or indirect 
contact with the Babylonians. Directly for the Aryans of 
Asia — the Indians and Persians ; indirectly for those of 
Europe, who became acquainted with masonry through the 
Phoenicians. 

All this — the whole history of stone in the Babylonian 
world as well as in the world at large — presupposes that man, 
who in remote antiquity settled in Mesopotamia, conceived 
the idea of making bricks. He had to do it — nature left 
him no choice. If he wished to live tiiere, lie was obliged 
to look roimd for a substitute for wood and stone, which 
were not to be bad there. This substitute was ready to hand ; 
he had but to cut up the clay, shape it, aud dry it in the siin. 
Up to the present day the same thing is done in a similar 
way on the moors by the North Sea. The settler who 
establishes himself there, and who too lacks wood aud stone, 
builds his first house, if one may call Iiis miserable hut by 
that name, from the pieces of peat which he digs up and 
tlries in the sun, until he has got on so far as to have wood 
and stone brought to him fi'om abroad. But only after 
brick - drying was supplanted in Mesopotamia by brick - 
burning did the inhabitants acquire a building material 
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corresponding in hardneaa and durability to the natural stone. 
This was the decisive step for the development of masonry 
in Babylon, as well as in the world at large: it led the way 
to all the rest; the one succeeds the other of necessity. For 
not only that is necessary to which nature compels mankind, 
but also that to which man's own intelligence and purpose 
compel him. The law of purpose has the same compelling 
force over man as the laws of nature. 

Let uB glance at all that I have stated above (§§23, 24) 
about Babylonian building from this standpoint, and try if it 
will stand the proof. With this end I will briefly review the 
above points from the point of view of teleological necessity, 

1. Division of building labour between workmen and masters. 
Not required as long as it concerned only the construction of 
ordinary houses, but imperative when the stage of temples and 
fortifications was reached. 

2. The working day, with all that necessarily followed in its 
wake : the subdivision of the day into hours ; the measure- 
ment of time (water-clock) ; and the periodical day of rest 
Whatever may be thought of my view that the work was 
done by task-labourers is immaterial, for even if it were 
performed by free labourers, all these three things — the work- 
ing day, the division into hours, and the day of rest — would 
have been equally necessary. The supposition that the Baby- 
lonian followed the duodecimal system is based on its 
suitability to the purpose for which it was needed ; it is 
more easily divisible than the decimal system, which is 
divisible only by 2 and 5, while the other can be divided by 
2, 3, 4, and 6. 

3. The Babylonian linear measurement, which is indispen- 
sable to everyone who has to make measurements, such as the 
architect ; if anywhere, it was absolutely necessary that it 
sbonld make its first appearance amongst builders. 

4 The technical side of architecture — mensuration, arith- 
metic, and the art of drawing. The least educated architect 
cannot do without these. He must fix the size of his building, 
calculate the weight which the foundations and the walls will 
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have to bear, and draw the outlines of the building before he 
can start on his work. 

5. It was only a Btep from this first purely empirical or 
practical contact with mathematics to its scientific treatment 
by the Chaldeans. Without the incentive and impetus given 
by building they would hardly have taken that step or the 
other with regard to the scientific treatment of time, which 
also had been mapped out for them by the practical importance 
of time for builders. 

6. The fortifications of the town. Their necessity to a 
people dwelling in the plains, and constantly exposed to the 
attacks of the inhabitants of the mountains or of the desert, 
needs no confirmation. With regard only to their dimensions, 
which surpassed all existing proportions, does the idea of 
absolute necessity not apply. If what I have said above ia 
correct, then the Babylonian temple-tower would also come 
under this categorj\ There waa a necessity for its existence, 
not of an external, but of an internal, a religious, character, 

7. The supplanting of timber work by brick work amongst 
all other civilized nations. Timber work, excepting under very 
special circumstances, coidd as little hold out in the long nm 
against brick work as could the bow and arrow against the gun. 
What is imperfect of necessity yields to what is more perfect : 
the gun beats bow and arrow, stone beats wood. 

All this was preordained in the buraing of the first brick. 
The germ was laid, and it needed only time for it to spread 
over the whole world. And it has had plenty of time to do 
BO. History knows of no other civihzed nation which has 
enjoyed such an infinitely long period of undisturbed develop- 
ment as the Babylonian, shielded from all storms, external 
molestations, and bloody wars ; also from internal disturbances 
and revolutions. If we include the time of their predecessors, 
the Akkadians and the Sumeriaus, it embraces a period of 
more than six thousand years. 

Those who hold national character to be innate will take 
into account as a second factor the eminently practical 
endowment, which is the most prominent trait of the national 
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character, and which, according to their view, must also go to 
nature's account. What I think about the matter I have 
already stated elsewhere (p. 70). My conviction is that no 
natdoD has from the b^:imiiiig been equipped by nature differ- 
ently from ajiy other : all have come out of her hands equally 
moulded. Their subsequent variations are simply the work of 
the historical development fixed for them by the differences of 
their soil (in the lai^er sense of the word, as explained before). 
If the determining influence of the soil upon the historical 
development of a nation is anywhere clearly marked, it is in 
Babylon. The law of causality between the soil and all that 
has taken place upon it — the political history of the nation, 
its civilization, its institutions, its national characteristics, — 
displays itself as it nowhere else does. All that is connected 
with the art of building has been described above ; what is 
eonnected with their waterworks will be described below. 

The above remarks apply also to the eminently practical 
skill of the Babylonians, which was not nature's gift, but the 
ultimate outcome of their intellectual activities, extending over 
thousands of years, inevitably preordained by the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, and in this sense therefore 
enforced by nature herself. 

I now take leave of stone, to turn my attention to the 
second factor in the Babylonian world — water. 



7. Water in Primitive Times. 
(a) Tns DitLnoE. 

§ 27. Nature withheld stone and wood from the Babylonian, 
but in their place she bestowed upon him another gift of 
inestimable value which she had not granted to the Aryan — 
large rivers and the sea. This possession was as efficacious for 
him, as an incentive to civilization, as its absence was an 
obstacle for the Aryan. 

The Babylonian fully realized this, as his god Nun bears 
witness : he personifies the idea that water is the source of all 
life, that hiBtoricaHy the earth came forth from the water, as 
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well as that water is the source of all blessing, the quickening 
element of creation. He lives in the depth of the sea, in the 
great primeval water (also called Nun), from which the earth 
at one time came forth.' Originally the water covered all the 
earth ; then earth and sea separated — the familiar coaraogenetic 
representation of the Old Testament. How ia it that man came 
to picture it to himself? The palaeontologist attributes it to 
the fossil remains of marine fauna ujwu the earth ; but it can 
hardly have reached the understanding of a people at the 
lowest step of development by means of scientific investigation. 
In the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates another and 
apparently far more probable means was open to him : that of 
direct personal observation. In primeval times the whole ot 
the lowland which he inhabited had been covered by water, 
and at the time when the Suraeviana and the Akkadians had 
settled down in part of it the separation between land and 
water still continued, nor has the process ever stopped 
down to the present day.* 

The first inhabitants of the land — the Sumerians and the 
Akkadians — saw enacted before their very eyes those processes 
of nature from which they derived their cosmogenetic idea of 
the formation of the surface of the earth: all land haa 
emanated from the sea, and this formed a part of their 
religion, of their personification of the primeval water, which 
once contained in itself the whole earth, in the god Nun. The 
Jews, on their separation from the mother-nation, carried this 
idea, like so many others, away with them ; only they replaced 
the god Nun, enthroned in the depth of the waters, by the 
Lord God, who held sway over the waters. It may have been 
conveyed by them, with many other things, to the Egyptians, 
with whom it is also found.' With both nations — the Jews 

' HotniEL, loc. eit., pp. 19, 1S7, SSS. 

'EouiiSL, Uk. cil., pp. 181, 182; "In primeval tinira tho Pereian Galf 
reached much further iulund than in Uter tunes, and down to the present daj 
the tBoovery of submerged land alonly but ateadilj procoodH — in oldon times 
ftt the rate of one English mile ia 30 years, now of one in 70 years." 

* HoHUBL, pp. 19, SO. He auames alwi a tniD«mi$aion from the Baby- 
lonians to the Egyptians, 
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as well as the Egyptians — the conditions of the land were 
much less likely to originate the idea than Mesopotamia, 
where it was only necessary to open one's eyes to become 
aware of the fact that the inhabited soil had once formed the 
bottom of the sea and had become dry land through the 
retreat of the waters. 

But the sea has not always receded before the land ; there 
was a time when it temporarily poured forth its 0oods upon 
the land, oversowing and devastating all around. It was the 
Deluge, familiar to us from the Old Testament. According to 
the Mosaic account, it took place before the building of the 
Tower of Eabel — that is, before the Jews had left Babylon; 
they therefore carried the remembrance of it with them. But 
the fact that the sea, which had played an essential part in it, 
was no longer present to them was the cause that their idea of 
the occurrence assumed a shape of its own, very different from 
reality. Our knowledge of the true facts of the matter is due 
to a recently-discovered Babylonian account, contained in the 
eleventh chapter of the old Babylonian national epic of 
Izdubar,* in which he makes the just man of the legend, 
Chasis-Adra, chosen by the gods, the Noah of the Jewish 
account, relate the story to him. It corresponds with 
the Old Testament account in a single point only, viz., that 
of the whole sinful generation which, according to the divine 
decree, was to be destroyed, but one man, h^ether with those 
belonging to bim, should, on account of his godliness, be saved, 
to whom God had previously revealed the forthcoming event 
and prescribed the way in which he was to effect his deliver- 
ance. In all other respects the accounts differ, and it appears 
to me quite clear how this variation arose. While the event, 
as will presently be shown, actually took place in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and could take place only there, the 
Old Testament account has fashioned it in such a manner as 
might appeal to the imagination of the inhabitants of the 

> Ttanslntioa by Paui. Haitpt in hu eicnrsua Ui Scheadkb, Die Seilix' 
tckriftm und das alte Tatamenl, p. 55. Gie.'iseD, 1883 [English Traiu.. 2 vols. 
Loudon, 1886-811]. Tlia quotutiuns in the text xafra give tbo coliuniiB and 
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ftCGount, which, by the way, was itaelE more than sufficient, 
as a single day would have sufficed ; the increase in both 
numbera must be attributed to tradition, which strove to 
make the whole process plausible to the people. In both 
coses tradition has diverged widely from the truth: there 
are no cyclones and earthquakes which last six days ; there 
is no rain of the kind mentioned in the Old Testament 
which lasts for forty days ; the fiction is palpable in both 



The fourth point of variation between the two accounts 
concerns the species of vessel in which the just man saved 
himself : in the Babylonian it is a ship ; in the Old Testament 
a wooden ark — the familiar Noah's Ark. The ark speaks of 
the inhabitant of the interior, who baa no idea that a vessel, 
to be secure on the water, needs a keel. 

My final conclusion is that the Old Testament account 
relates an event (which has the sea for its basis) adapted to 
the imaginative faculty of the inhabitant of the interior, who 
is ignorant of the sea and of everything connected with it. 

{h) Watkrwohkb of thb Babtlokians. 
§ 28. Water presents two problems of a precisely opposite 
nature to the farmer — how to convey it to his plot of land, 
where there is a dearth of it; and, where it threatens him 
with damage, how to turn it.' Nature can solve both problems 
for him. In the one case, in the temperate or cold zone, where 
the atmospheric deposits are distributed over the whole year, 
and the sun has not enough power to cause the water to 
evaporate quickly, heaven spares the agriculturist the neces- 
sity of supplying himself with water by artificial means. 
This is true also with regard to the second problem, where 
the character of the soil is not such as to make him fear any 
danger from excess of water. It is otherwise with reference 
to the first problem in the hot zone, where the atmospheric 
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deposits occur only during the rainy season, or very seldom, 
and soon evaporate under the scorching sun. Without pro- 
vifiion for a regular supply of water during this time of 
drought, the ogricultuiist is a lost man ; his land becomes 
impoverished ; the construction of artificial aqueducts is forced 
apon him so imperatively that it has formed one of his first 
carea. We find, even amongst nations at the lowest stage of 
QTilization, attempts to oigauize the water supply, which 
would astonish men of the more northerly regions, and which 
are far in advance of all their other contrivances.^ The same 
applies to the second problem, where, in mountainous districts, 
mountain torrents, and in plains, the sea, or rivers which 
overflow their banks, compel man to protect himself against 
the destructive element. Here dykes, dams, artificial channels, 
and conduits are as indispensable for the purpose of keeping 
back the water as aqueducts are under the opposite conditions. 
In Mesopotamia both problems existed, each so urgent and 
imperative that the people were compelled to face them. The 
river, in the spring and during the rainy season, overflowing its 
banks and inundating the plain ; drought and impoverishment 
of the land at all other seasons of the year. Such were the 
conditions which nature had prepared for mankind. But the 
Babylonians, as usual, contrived to turn nature's apparent 
disfavour into a blessing by forcing the rivers to remain within 
their beds. They made them subserve their own purposes and 
supply them with water in time of drought.' This they 
effected in the first place by means of strong embankments, 
with which they surrounded them, and then by artificial 
tortuous river beds in place of straight natural beds. In the 



' As in jiarta o[ Central Asia conquered by tlia Bnaaiaiu, where thsy round a 
bllf developed, detailed syatem aK irrigatian, that had existed Tor thousanda or 
jBus. How great the imiHutance of Uiib sjattm waa, waa soon to become 
apparent under Iho rule of the Rusaians, who were wholly iguorant of the 
aoience of irrigation. The result of this neglect and carelessness was Chat, 
according to the teetimon; of the Rusaiun uaturalist sod traveller, Middciidorf, 
in the space of two jrars whole districts, some numbering as many as forty 
Tillages, were laid waste. 

» For what followB, see HiBT, " Otkhichle der BauhmH b»i dm AUe»" 

I, pp. iia-iGG. 
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second place they conducted the wat«r into broad caniils and 
artificial lakes, which were so extensive that on one of them 
Alexander's fleet was in peril during a storm. There were 
sluices everjrwhere to shut in or let out the water as required. 
Hydraulic machines raised the water from the canals on to the 
higher land. Brick was useless in the construction of irrigation 
works ; they therefore employed natural stone, which they 
imported from abroad (§ 29} and used for no other purposes. 
The quays of the rivers and the pillars of the bridges of 
Babylon were built entirely of hewn stone. 

In this way Mesopotamia was perfectly secured by her 
masterly system of waterworks against the double danger 
which threatened it, viz., the overflowing of both her rivers 
and a scarcity of water for the land in times of drought 
They evoked the admiration ' even of the Egyptians, their 
only rivals in this respect in the old world. A close network 
of canals — the larger ones fed directly from the river, and the 
smaller ones supplied by them — extended over the whole land, 
and carried the blessing of water to the most distant parts. 
If, in the event of drought, the rivers ceased to afford the 
necessary supply of water, the great reservoirs of the artificial 
lakes came to their assistance. In this way the Land of Twin 
Kivera was secured, even in times of extreme drought, against 
the peril of impoverishment. By means of the artificial water 
system it had been converted into a flourishing garden : after- 
wards, owing to n^lect, it became what it had been before — 
waste land. 

Horticulture vied with agriculture. A garden was the pride 
and the delight of the Babylonians; and the Old Testament 
idea of Paradise is borrowed from this fact. Horticulture 
achieved a marvel which excited the astonishment of the old 
world in the Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar.* Two 

' Whvther the famoiu Lake Moeiia of tlie EgyptiaDB (which, according to 
Herodotus, waa urtilicialJy m&de) served u iiiodsl for the BahflomaiiH, or 
whether the Egyptians imltAtcd them, is still > moot point. But I, for my 
part, do not bedtato to decide in fnvour of the former vi.;w, seeing that the 
priority of the Babylonians in the mattor of building hftc been well aaocitained. 

' Doaoribod by HiBT, Ix. cit, i, p. 142 »qq. 
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things which firet saw the light in Babylon are specially 
noticeable : the art of raising water by means of the hose and 
the aitificul fountain. Ou the top of the stoieyed structure 
there was an enormous reeen'oir, from which the plantations 
and foontains on tbe separate storej-B were fed by pipes. 

The waterworks of the Babylonians therefore neeil not fear 
comparison with their structures on land — as regards iheir 
grandeur of conception, I should award the palm to <h''"L 
What audacity of purpose, for instance, Ues in the couception 
<rf temporarily leading a mighty river like the Euphrates out 
of its course in order to throw a stone bridge across it, or 
to dig artificial lakes.' For thousands of years the world did 
out again behold waterworks coin[>arab]e with these, either 
amongst the ancients or amongst more modem nationa. KoC i 
until our days has a work been produced that can be compared | 
with tbem, viz., the Suez Canal. We look in vain on European 
aoil for an artificial system of irrigation carried out on a large 
scale, even in places where it would have been of great value. 
The State has left the care of irrigation to the individuaL 
The Arj-an has never risen h^h enough to share the Baby- 
lonian view that this is a question of public interest, which 
the State itself should take in hand. The Arab, when he 
settled in Spain, was the first to bring this idea into Europe, 
and by him it was carried to perfection, without, however, 
finding imitators elsewhere. The Arab thus proved liimself to 
be the worthy successor of the old Babylonian, with whom he 
also shared the art of brick-building and a love for the garden 
and the fountain. The system of irrigation may be called the 
"monogram" of the Semite, by which his presence has been 
evidenced wherever he has settled. The Romans also produced 
magnificent aqueducts, but their object was merely to supply 
the population with a sufficiency of water, not to feed the land. 
Even they never contemplated the idea of an irrigation system 
organized by the State : this is one of the distinguishing 
features between the Semite and the Aryan. 

I have previously (pp. 82, 111) emphasiKed the significance 
of labour for the formation of national character, and pointed 
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out the enormous distance there is between the work produced 
by the Semites and that produced by the Aryans. To the two 
previously-mentioned diviaiona of labour of the former, viz., 
agriculture and architecture, a third was added, their system 
of irrigation, which leaves the first far behind, and is at least 
equal to the second. The incalculable amount of national 
labour this represented needs, after what has already been 
said, no further explanation. But the question of quantity 
is m this instance not the only one which should occupy our 
attention ; it is, indeed, to my mind, far outweighed in im- 
portance by another consideration, that of the eo-operation 
in labour which was involved by a whole nation working 
for a common end. The common pursuit of one and the 
8ame object, through the union of the strength of the whole 
body, constitutes the decisive step by which a nation raises 
itself from its primitive low st^e of purely natural existence 
into that of State existence; it is, as it were, the first 
quickening of the State; each fresh achievement implies 
another step forward along the road of State development. 
The highest point that is attained by a nation depends 
upon the enei^ with which, and the measure in which, 
it has realized the idea of co-opei-ation in labour for a 
common end. Such co-operation has for the State the 
same significance that individual labour has for private 
property ; both the State and private property are the pro- 
ductions of labour, and have labour for their historical 
starting-point as well as for their permanent foundation. 
State authority exemplifies the one, the produce of a nation 
the other : the latter is social, in contrast to political, activity. 
This is the standard by which I propose to judge of the 
degree of political development to which a nation has attained, 
and which I will now proceed to apply to the Aryans and 
the Babylonians. But the motive which has led me to this, 
the enormous amount of co-operative labour involved in the 
irrigation works of the Babylonians, might leati to the mis- 
apprehension that by co-operative labour I mean merely 
manual labour, which is the most obvious element in such 
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stractures. I underetand by it rather the union o[ strength 
of the whole community in pursuit of one and the same end. 
Protection against the external enemy was, historically, the 
firet motive that forced a people into united effort. Self- 
preservation takes the first place, both with nations and 
individuals ; tliis, and not jurisdiction, was the first in- 
ducement for the formation of a State. Not, however, in 
that first Btage when the union terminated as soon as the 
cause which called it into existence came to an end, but 
only after it had gained stability, i.f., where it led bo 
the formation of a regularly organized army. In the army 
the State first saw the light of day ; its oi'ganization is the 
standard by which to judge of the first development of the 
State. A fui-ther step along the same road is the construc- 
tion of fortifications by which the enemy might be kept at 
bay. The second motive for co-operation was divine worship. 
Originally confined to the house and the family, the sacrifice 
on the domestic hearth and ancestor worship at the grave, 
it became in course of time the common concern of the whole 
nation; priests were appointed and temples erected to the 
gods. Priests and temples have the same significance for this 
question as the army and fortified towns : they are a criterion 
of political development and community of public life; the 
funds for their support or construction have to be supplied 
by the people. With the Arj'ans in their or^nal home we 
find none of this ; neither organized army nor fortified towns, 
neither priests nor temples existed. A political constitution, 
i.f,. a lasting combination with common objects in view, was 
unknown to them. They were a nation, not a State. If a 
war necessitated combined action on their part, their agree- 
ment was terminated as soon as the motive for it ceased. 
The Aryans attained to an organized army only after the 
daughter - nation had separated from the mother - nation. 
During the period of the migration, which was synonymous 
with uninterrupted warfare, an army was inevitably necessaiy. 
It was the first beginning of a political institution ; in the 
army the Aryan State first saw the light of day. Our 
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modem theoiy of State would, it is true, depiive them of 
any claim to this designation, for they lacketl the rudimentary 
essential factor — a fixed domicile, the State territory. Tliia, 
however, is an abstraction which we have deduced from the 
State as we find it in historical times, where it occurs in a 
perfect form, but which does not Iiold good for the migratory 
period of nations. It shows ua the possibility of a wholly 
different form of government: the migrat-ory State. Closer 
observation of the conditions of the Aryan nomads during 
their migration (Book IV.), shows that we have to do, not 
with a mere nomadic tribe, hut with a nomadic State. All 
settled nations which they encountered during their march 
were overcome by them ; they alone held their own through- 
out — history affords no more impressive example than this 
of the independence of the idea of State from the territorial 
element, and at the same time its supremacy over it. 

I will now revert to the Babylonians, and apply to them 
the point of view which I have established as a standard 
whereby to estimate the degree of the pohtical development 
of a nation : combination of national strength in pursuit of 
one and the same object. 

Judged by this standard, their political constitution shows 
an exceptionally high development. It took the Aryans of 
Europe thousands of years to attain the same level. Their 
architecture brings before us two achievements of the very 
highest order — the one intended for defence, the other for 
divine worship. Both the fortifications of Babylon (p. 129) 
and the temples (p. 125) far surpass everything that any 
other nation of antiquity, with the exception of the 
Egyptians, can show. To these must be added two other 
similar institutions, the constitution of the army' and the 
endowment of worship, with pubUcly-appointed priests. 

Defence and divine worship constitute with all nations the 
starting-point of combined action, t.e., elevation into a State; 
tbeir characteristic feature in the Babylonian world is the 

' I consider it indisputable tliat tliere mast have beeu efficient military 
oigaoiiatioD in Babylon, although I can bring no positive eridonce to prove iC 
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amazing expenditure of national strength with which they 
were bronght about. But the work of government was not 
confined to these two objects ; there were two others, to which 
it devoted the greatest care — agriculture and commerce. The 
former it fostered by means of the widespread canal and water 
system described above ; the latter by levelling the waterways 
and the roads — the waterways by the construction of channels 
and a canal connecting the Tigris and the Euphrates; the 
roads by means of paving (p. 137). 

Such are the acliievements of which the Babylonian govern- 
ment can boast, and they are eloquent witnesses to its 
efficiency. How far superior is this to the view entertained 
in comparatively recent times, which transferred the solution 
(if this State problem to the law ! What would history have 
l-o relate of Babylon if the State had accepted this view ? 
Without government the land would have remained what 
it had been in primeval times, and what it has again 
become since government disappeared — swamp and desert. 
That it became the most fertile country in the world was 
owing solely to the magnificent conception and the tireless 
exertions of the combined population in the execution of their 
canal and water system. This, however, necessitated an 
authority who planned the work, supervised its execution, and 
brought it by coercion to a successful issue ; such an authority, 
however, which by coercion impels a whole nation to pursue 
one common end, we call Government. Every one of the great 
works to which Mesopotamia can point testifies to it, and 
as far back as we can trace them — that is, as far back 
as the pre-Babylonian times of Akkadians and Sumerians — the 
existence of the State can be dated. On this spot the State 
first appeared in history, and all the achievementa since 
cBected have for their ultimate cause the fact that the State 
existed ; and that it e.\isted has its final cause in the demands 
which nature laid upon mankind. 

Nowhere have the demands of nature upon a people to 
exert their utmost strength in pursuit of a common end and 
in a systematic manner been so imperative as upon that regioa 
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of the earth upon which the BabyloniaiiB had settled. The 
State here became a vital question, the conditioQ of humaa 
existence; to express it in a paradox, one might say that it 
was in the water, and came forth out of it, no less so than the 
earth itself according to the cosmogony of the people. The 
Aryans owe the establishment of the State to the exigencies 
of their migration ; the Semites to those of the soil. With both 
it was the essential element in the security of their existence : 
with the former security against the enemy ; with the latter 
against nature. With both it i-epresented the condition of 
existence; with both it presented itself in some form, which 
will for all times remain the criterion of political activity 
— the form of union of strength (means) of the community 
for the pursuit of a purpose universally recognized as the 
condition of the existence of society. These purposes may 
vary ; but the means of attaining them, and the problem for 
the State of how they shall be attained, remain for ever the 
same. 

(c) Sba and River Navigation of ths BiBVLONiANa 
29. The Aryans' knowledge of navigation was limited to 
river- boats and skiffs, made by hollowing out the trunks 
of trees. A ship, i.e. a vessel intended for the transport of 
goods, and in size and construction (keelj adapted to tliat end, 
they never built ; even if they had had one given to them they 
would have had no use for it, for the only articles of commei-ce 
which they could have transported by it, their cattle, were 
much more easily driven. To enable man to conceive the idea 
of building a ship with the object of avoiding the friction un- 
avoidably connected with transport by land, two things must bt- 
asaumed — a waterway opened to him by navigable rivers or 
the sea, and the possibility ot a freight. But the only possible 
freight consists in goods — the product of nature or ot industry 
— which may be lacking in one place and needed in another. 
In a country where all that the population requires is to be 
found in all parts in suiEcient quantity, and of equal quality, 
there would be nothing for the transport-ship to do. Want in 
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one place, superfluity in another, equalization of mutual neces- 
sities — in short, the possibility of trade, is a necessary condition 
of shipping. 

With regard to the first of these two conditions, Mesopo- 
tamia was abundantly provided for by nature. The Euphrates 
and the Tigris were inaccessible to ships only in their upper 
reaches, where they had to wind their way in and out among 
the rocks, and where the rapids and the rushing falls offered an 
insurmountable r'ustacle to tlie passage both up and down 
stream. Notb^^ig but a raft was able to pass, and I here add the 
description *hich Moltke gives of the construction of these 
raftp «j they are now in use.^ Trunks of trees are fastened 
together to form a raft, which is supported by between forty 
and sixty aheepakins inflated and smeared with pitch. By 
these means it obtains — to use the words of Moltke, who biraaelf 
made a passage on one of them — such a " Ughtness, mobility, 
and tractability that it curves like a fish, and takes the shape 
of the wave upon which it floats." The tninka of the trees 
composing the raft, and the cargo of cattle, are aold at the place 
of destination; the goods bought in exchange and the sheep- 
skins are loaded on mules or camels ready for the purpose, and 
taken home by road. This contrivance in a slightly different 
form ifl described by Herodotus (i. 194) as, after the city of 
Babylon, the " greatest wonder " of the land. It is quite 
certain that we may date it far back into antiquity. Baby- 
lonian inventiveness must indeed have fallen grievously short 
on this particular point if they had not hit upon this 
convenient device for procuring for themselves from the 
mountainous districts the wood for building and for burning 
which they lacked, and cattle for slaughter, to which, according 
to Herodotus, wine should be added. The fact that cattle 
could be transported in this manner is evident from the 
account of Herodotus, according to which the captaiu of the 
raft took donkeys on board with him, which on the return 
journey carried the skins and the goods purchased. 

niid Bigebcnhi'm in. der Tarkci, pp. 241, 
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value for the development of navigation in Mesopotamia, for 
to it tlio people owed the transitioi) from river to sea naviga- 
tion which was of such extraordinaiy importajice to them. 

Marine navigation has always b^on with coasting expe- 
ditions, which share with river navigation the advantage that 
the mariner keeps always the land in sight, whereby he can 
lit, all times obtain water and food, and in case of necessity 
Knd shelter ; moreover, it guarantees hiin against the danger 
of losing his way, which threatens him in mid-ocean. His 
course is as clearly defined by the coasts, even when it extends 
a great distance, as it is by the banks of the river; he 
can he certain of finding the way back to the point whence 
he started. Coasting is partly river navigation, but at the 
some time partly sea navigation. Against his will, storms 
and currpiits may drive the coaster out of her course into 
mid-oc«aii, and he may even see fit to take that course 
voluntarily when the coast oEfera dangers which he need 
not fear in the open sea. Given the choice of seeing his ship 
daahcd to pieces upon the cliffs or foundering on sandbanks, 
or of committing himself to the care of the open sea, he 
will choosu the latter as the lesser evil The coaster who 
hu onco ventured into deep water soon discovers that the 
" doep sea offers fewer dangers than the shallows " ; ' and 
■o coasting leads imperceptibly to ocean navigation, and " the 
timid coaster develops into a bold mariner." * Thus it came 
to pftfls with the Babylonians. 

The Babylonians would not have been the enterprising 
people thoy were, never deterred by even the greatest 
diflloulties on land, it they had not undertaken the small 
risk of penetriiting from the estuary of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris into the Persian Gulf and voyaging along the two 
coastH. Wlioever doubts this can have no true conception 
of the people. Once upon the sea, however, a knowledge 
iif lliu iKean could not long remain hidden from them — the 
traniiition from the coasting expedition to the ocean voyage 
wu unavoidable. 

' BnnudiMJ, Xoe. cii., p. 1. ' Blun!an»o, loe. eU, 
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The ancients name only the Phcenieians as marinerH; they 
do not ao refer to the Babylonians. It was through the 
former that they became acquainted with ocean-navigation ; 
to them they owe their first instruction in it. From their 
silence as to the knowledge of navigation of the Babylonians 
it is inferred — incorrectly, as I think — that they had 
none. In Babylon things that were found nowhere else 
attracted the attention of foreigners so fully that they did 
not feel it necessary to make special mention of navigation, 
of which at that time the Phcenieians were the undisputed 
masters. Foreign informants emphasize those features in a 
nation which appear to them the most conspicuous. An 
Kastem Asiatic wishing to convey to his countrymen his 
impressions of travel in Europe would probably not waste 
any words over the English army, but would dwell all the 
more upon the navy and upon the industry and commerce 
of the country. In Prussia, on the contrary, it would be 
the army, in Italy the art, that he would dwell upon, perhaps 
not even mentioning the other matters: are they, therefore, 
unrepresented in these three nations merely because they have 
not been specially mentioned ? 

In what follows I hope to be able to prove not only that 
marine navigation was generally known in Babylon, but also 
that it was known in the earliest times, at least as early as 
four thousand years B.c. If, as for my purposes I will assume 
was the caae, but about which everyone may think as he likes, 
the Phcenieians ^ and the Jews had not at that time separated 
from the mother-nation, then they would have carried away 
with them the idea of traffic by sea and the ship, and would 
have been specially familiar witti the use of the dove and the 
observation of the stars for the purposes of navigation (see 
below). With the Jews, who with the loss of the sea lost the 
opportunity of turning this knowledge to account, it became 
extinct, whilst the Phcenieians, who settled upon the most 

' Sidon, tbo oldest Phteniciiin city, ia auppoBcd to havG been fonndcd about 
the ye&r 3000 ii.c., ttiat is at a time wlun navigatioD bad long been camed 
on in Babylon. 



favoured 8eaH:oasle of the whole world, preserved it a.nd even 
surpassed the mother-nation in this respect. 

Most modem writers who have had occasion to approach 
the question of the navigation of the Babylonians have passed 
it over in silence ; it is only when speaking of the Phceniciany 
that they adopt the view that they were the first marinere.' 
Two writers only, as far as I know, have expressed a positive 
opinion on this question : Eduard Meyer, in his Oesckichte dfs 
AUertums (voL I, p. 225), who concludes upon very inadequate 
grounds* that it is " fully established " that shipping was never 
carried on in Babylon; and Gotz, in his Verkehrswege dtx 
Altertuma, p. 66 (Stuttgart, 1888), according to whom maritime 
traffic existed in the Persian Gulf as early as about 3500 B.c. 
His evidence consists of the inscriptions on several works of 
sculpture, which expressly mention the mountains of Magan 
( = shipland) as the source of supply of dioritic stone blocks 
needed for this purpose. The " coast - land of northern 
Arabia," as being nearest in point of situation, "must bt- 
meant, where even now such niaaaes of stone are to be found." 
I am in a position to offer Beveral hitherto neglected arguments 



' Alu BxEDSiHa, ioc. ciL 

* His first reason ia tlio alleged expiosa atatonient of an inscriptiaii (iii 
Feibdbcch Deutwcu's Wo tag dm Farndietl, p. 78 (Laiiraig, 1881), which, 
however, givoa no further inforniatioii than that an Aaiyriao king ia Nineveli 
built t&ll ahipH, and manned theta with sailors from Tfro and Sidou. 
DRLiTzacs himself (p. SB) diapntee the very posaibili^ of tlie BabyloniiuiK 
baling bsen able to reach India without the help of Phtenioian seamen. 
But the baais upon which he founds hia coiivictinn that the Babjlooiana 
Munot have been a seafaring nation, and hsd their sea-sbijis built for them by 
Phoinioiui shipwrighta, iovolvM *a asaumptiaD of what has yet to be proved. 
The view that the inacription of the Assyrian king in Ninoveb bean npon the 
qaeatioa of Babylonian navigation ia without rhyme or reaaoii. Hrvbh's second 
argument is the fact that "Alexander aeut out expeditions from Babylon to 
explore the Arabian coasts, which would have been quite supcrOiiou!< if 
Babylonian mernhauta traded there." As if the same thing does not happen 
nowadays — government sending out an ex|ieditioii by land or by water In 
places long since open to oommeree I Tliis quoUtion respecting AlexaodiT 
shows ratbor that the sea-route from Babylon to India was well known in hiK 
time. Who would dream of the Ncai-ch and hia Scet setting out to sea from 
the mouth of the Indnn if there had been no certainty of his reaching the 
Persian Gtllf auil Babylon, the object of his vovage I 
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in support of his theory. The most convinciug one I 
must reserve for a future occasion — I mean the sea-loan 
{fomus nauticii.m) at the Babylonians, which places the fact 
of their navigation beyond all dispute. Two other ai^uments 
which I think of value for my purpose need closer examina- 
tioti. I allude to the Babylonian account of the Deluge and 
the great age of astronomy in Babylon. 



The BahyUman Aeamnt of the Deluge, 

Let us consider how this can serve us in connection witli 
the question of the maritime navigation of the Babylonians. 

Chasis-Adra takes his own pilot with him on his ship.' 
This at once stamps the ship as a sea-going vessel. For 
river navigation there is no need of a pilot; the course of 
the vessel is indicated by the river itself, and the purely 
mechanical management of the helm is so exceedingly simple 
that it can be managed by any ordinary sailor. But it is 
<{uite another thing at sea, where the course to be taken has 
to be determined by the captain, and requires special quali- 
fications, not to be found in the man who simply understands 
the management of the rudder, and is without nautical 
knowledge. He must know which direction the ship has to 
take in order to reach the point indicated ; where it concerns 
coasting merely, how the coast is situated — where are head- 
lands, bays, rocks, and sandbanks ; which places he has to 
avoid, and where, in case of need, he may effect a landing. 
When he ventures out into the open sea he must know where 
to look for the nearest coast in order to take refuge if need 
be ; he must know the position of the stars, in order to 
ascertain his bearings. In short, seafaring, even coasting pure 
and simple, requires nautical knowledge, and it is this, not 
the purely mechanical mant^ement of the rudder, that makes 
the pilot. Without the pilot a ship is lost at sea: he is 
quite indispensable to her. 

' The Tact that his name is nientioiied (Biinurlmrgiif) loadi me to anpposa 
that this namo had ■ s]>euiil nicaDing; perliB[« AaayriologiitB may aui da; b« 
fortunate enough to find it out. 



ordinaiy size. The ship is large enough, following the acconnt 
(i, 42-44), to contain, in addition to Chasis-Adra, his family, his 
manservants and his maidservants, bis relations, his provisions 
of com, and all liis goods and chattels, also the " cattle of the 
field " and the " wild beasta of the field." A people accustomed 
only to river navigation with small boats could never have 
conceived bo enormous a vessel ; but a nation acquainted with 
sea navigation could get at least an approximate idea of its size 
from their sea ship. The sea ship must of necessity be large, iu 
order both to stand a liigh sea and to carry sufficient merchan- 
dise to make a long voy^e remunerative. How, then, could 
Cbasis-Adra, if at that time the people were quite familiar with 
the sea ship, be afraid lest by following the instructions of the 
god Ea in the building of his ship, he might bring upon him- 
self the derision of the people (i. 29-31) ? This can easily be 
explained in reference to one point well calculated to call forth 
ridicule. Chasis-Adra, be it understood, ostensibly to protect 
himself from the rain, was told to cover his ship with a roof 
(i. 27), and this not being found on any other ship and being 
contrary to all preconceived notions of propriety, was quite 
sufficient to call forth their ridicule,' 

Perhaps a fourth argument, in itself conclusive, might be 
derived from the account, if the passage in question were not 
deficient. The god Ea, in his injunctions as to the building of 
the ship, mentions the sea (i. 27) ; unfortunately the words 
describing the relation of the ship to the sea cannot be de- 
ciphered. I can think of no other meaning than that the 
destination of the ship was the sea, otherwise it could not 
have been taken into account in the description of the ship. 

The results of my researches so far may be summed up into 
the one proposition Ihat the Babylonian account of the Flood 
puts it beyond all doubt that, at the time of its occurrence, 
maritime navigation was already in existence. 



' The fact tbftt Jehovah deems it necessary to give Noah special ins 
to aWBar the »rk with pilcli both within »nd without ia, moreover, peauliarly 
chaiactoristio of the ignnrance of the Jews, This is not foand in the BabyloniAU 
acconnt, becaose bqcL an act was ■ matter of conrso to a people skilled in sen- 
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Did the event really take place as described ? It is obvious 
that the legend baa arranged and adorned it according to its 
own views. By way of example, I refer to what I have said 
about the six days and seven nights (p. 153), and about the 
sending forth of the dove. But legend does not invent at 
random ; it always contains a germ of historical truth, and it 
belongs to the duty ot histoiical criticism to bring this to light. 
As regards the Flood, this has already been done (p. 152); 
there remains only the deliverance of Chasis-Adra. Is this pure 
invention, or has it some historical foundation ? I do not for a 
moment doubt that it has. The deliverance ot Chasis-Adra ia 
to my mind based on the fact that at the time when the event 
took place seamen actually on board tlieir ships were safe from 
the danger, while all others perished. The legend has chosen 
to represent this deliverance in the person ot one typical man 
— Chasis-Adra. Cliasis-Adra is the personification of the sea- 
faring man, who saved his life in the great Flood. All that the 
legend tells us about him is connected with the sea-going ship. 
He has the pilot (ii. 38) and the dove (swallow or raven) on 
board with him (iii. 37-44); also wife, children, and relatives 
(ii 28, 29), who accompany him on his wearisome voyage ; 
gold and silver (ii. 25, 26) for the purchase of merchandise, 
cereals, fruit, and live cattle (ii. 27-29) wherewith to maintain 
himself and those with him during the voyage. 

This 13, in my opinion, the historical basis of the Babylonian 
account ; all the rest must be credited to the legend ; nor is it 
difficult to understand how it arrived at it. 

If it were the will of the gods that all life on earth should 
be exterminated (i. 22), even the highest mountain tops had to 
be covered, and, in order to bring this about, the fury of the 
r elements — earthquakes, cyclones, and waterspouts — had to- 

continue incessantly for a week, until the dawning of the 
L Sabbath put a stop to it. The distance from the sea to the 

fe mountain Nizir,^ where the ship is supposed to have landed, was 

I more than 100 geographical milea The superficial area in the 

L 



' East of the Tigris, soniewhero betivi 
F. DtLiTzsoH, ioe, til., p. IDB. 



1 35 and 33 dcfpeea of Utitudo.. 
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plMiis alone (Mesopotamia, the Syriaii Desert, etc), which the 
water miiBt have covered, would not be too highly estimated at 
15,000 aq, German miles; and this level, in order that the highest 
mountains might be reached, would have had to be submerged 
several thousands of feet deep — an absolute impossibility. The 
fiction and the motive which prompted it are clearly discernible. 
If, after all life had been destroyed from off the face of the earth, 
new life was to come forth, thia could be brought about only 
in the manner indicated by the legend in which god Ea in- 
structs Chasis-Adra " to bring into the ship two of every kind, 
to keep alive the aeed " (L 23). If the ship were not driven 
back into the sea by the retreating waters, it must of necessity 
be stranded on a mountain. If the living creatures it con- 
tained were not to be drowned in the deluge of rain which 
uninterruptedly poured down from the skies, the ship must of 
necessity have been protected by a roof. And, lastly, that the 
deliverance of Chasis-Adra was not due to his being accidentally 
on board ship, but to divine inspiration, was no less dictated by 
popular religious belief. God Ea, " the lord of inscrutable 
wisdom" {l 17), ix. he who knows all things before they are, 
and who can send help in all difficulty, had sent him a dream 
which foretold to biiTi all that should happen (iii, 22), 

However much fiction may have added of its own, and 
however much it must of a certainty have exaggerated the 
dimensions of the ship of deliverance,' the historical trust- 
worthy germ of the account lies, to my mind, in the fact, 
which alone is of importance for my present purpose, of ihn 
exislcnce of maritime navigaiion at the time that this event 
took place. 

The account does not afford any information as to the time 
of the occurrence, but we can gather this much from it — that 
civilization had ali-eady attained a considerable footing. The 
city of Surippak was ab-eady very "ancient," and the state- 
ment that Chasis-Adra took gold and silver with him shows 
that even at that time there must have been foreign commercial 

' The nmnbeis \a \. 25, 20 can no tonger be ileciphered. Hadpt, Ik. di., 
p. 68. 
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relations, as this is the only way in which gold and silver could 
have come into a country of which it was not a native product; 
and traffic by sea at this time, far from being surprising, adds 
only another feature to the two previously mentioned to com- 
plete the picture of civilisation they afford ua. Gold and 
silver were presumably imported even then by the sea route, 
for its importation from India in later years is a fact beyond 
all doubt. No less certain is it that as early as about B.C. 
3500 dioritic stone blocks were brought by this route from 
abroad (p, 168). Would it be likely that the Babylonian 
tradesman despised gold and silver \ However, be that as it 
may, the great age of maritime navigation with the Baby- 
lonians is placed beyond all doubt by the twofold evidence 
brought to bear upon it — the atone blocks of the "shipland" 
Magan, and the sea ship of Chasis-Adra. 



Tfee Antiquity 0/ Astronomy i. 
According to the communications made by the Chaldeans 
to Alexander, the written records of their observations of the 
celestial bodies dated as far back as the year 1903 before he 
came to Babylon, i.c., as Alexander died in Babylon in 323, at 
least as far back as the year 2226 b.c.i How did it arise that 
the Chaldeans instituted observations of the skies ? This 
question, so far as I know, has not hitherto been raised even 
by astronomers. It is naturally supposed that they were 
led to it by the same scientific interest which actuates the 
astronomer of the present day ; and it is undoubtedly true 
that, when once they had started, they were influenced by this 
iutereat. But what first attracted them to it is quite another 
matter, and upon this point I have my own opinion. Babylon 
was not the right soil for pure science, i.e., science for the sake 
of finding out the truth apart from its practical value. The 
Babylonians never ventured into philosophy, not even into its 
most rudimentary parts. In the eyes of the Babylonians the 
only knowledge that had any value was that which co»ild be 

' MaDLEb'b OearJiicIUe d&r BiiAmtUkande, vol, L, p. 'iZ. 
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applied to daily life : a tendency towards the practical is the 
chief characteristic of the Babylonian mind. As ahown above 
(p. 128), it was to their practical tendencies that they owed the 
birth of arithmetic. The Chaldeans were the first to raise it 
to a science, long after it had been in practical use amongst 
builders. And I infer that exactly the same thing happened 
with regard to astronomy : in the former case the archiiect led 
the way, in the latter the seaman. 

Let UB im^ine his situation on the high seas. A know- 
ledge of his bearings was indispensable for steering; he had to 
know which was North, South, East, and West. By day the posi- 
tion of the sun informed him of this; but what about the night? 
The stars alone could tell him, and in order to steer by them 
he bad to be acquainted with their position and their course. 
Without this knowledge he would be lost in mid-ocean, and 
might steer in exactly the opposite direction to the one 
intended. 

And he did possess this knowledge. When Ulysses, the 
pious sufferer, atarted from Ogygia on his long sea voyage. 
Calypso instructed him how to regulate his course by the 
position of the stars.' Thus the Greeks in the earliest times; 
they, however, got it from the Phoenicians,' and according 
to ancient authorities ' it is they who first applied astronomy 
to navigation. I have already (p, 166) expressed my opinion 
about the way in which they are supposed to have attained it. 

Just as the Fhisnicians obtained the marine ship and the 
dove from the mother-nation {p. 170), so also they obtained 
astronomy. If the statement is correct that as early as about 
B.C. 3500 the mother-nation possessed the art of maritime 
navigation, while the earliest settlement of the Phcenicians 
in Sidon does not date back earlier than the year 3000, and 
that the mariner without a knowledge of the starry heavens 
would he lost at sea, the conclusion is obvious that even at 
that early time this method must have been adopted by 
mariners for ascei'taining their bearings. And the high 

' HOIUB, Od. , V. 272-275. * SniABO, ivL 2, 24. 

' pLlKT, Biat. A'at., TJi. 68. 



antiquity of Chaldean aatronomy coafirma this. Before it 
occurred to them to form a science of astronomy a long study 
of its empirical application must have preceded it. Long 
before they had begun to observe the skies from the summit 
of their temple-towers the mariner had done the same from 
his ship. He was the first astronomer in the world, and he 
was so because he had to be : necessity forced him to it. Hia 
observations at sea were the first contributions to the first 
b^innings of scientific aatronomy; the questions he addressed 
to the learned of the land, who laid claim to a knowledge 
superior to his, above all to a knowledge of mathematics — in 
the language of the ancients, the Chaldeans — awakened in 
them a desire to carry their investigations further in order to 
assist bim with their more exact knowledge. The astronomy 
of the Chaldeans was the oEFspriog of seamanship, just as their 
mathematics was of architecture. The sum total of the know- 
ledge acquired by the Chaldeans was applied to the sea. 
Science in Babylon, called into existence for practical purposes, 
ever remained subservient to them ; never did the Babylonian 
pursue any subject of which he could not see the practical utility. 

This practical connection between astronomy and seaman- 
ship continues to tlie present day, and will never undergo 
any change. The only calling with which it is intimately 
connected, and to which it is absolutely indispensable, is that 
of the seaman ; and this necessary connection existed in 
antiquity. It is very significant that the Greek astronomer, 
Thales, wrote a handbook of seamanship.' Am I right, then, 
in assuming that the origin of Chaldean astronomy is to be 
found in the practical interests of the Babylonian mariners ? 

But my object was not to prove this, however valuable the 
result may be in other respects. It was merely to find the 
connecting link between the astronomy of the Chaldeans and 
the precise age of maritime navigation amongst the Baby- 
lonians. I do not think this needs any further explanation. 
And if the extant written records of the Chaldeans reach back 
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beyond B.c. 2200, their non-chronicled observations must surely 
be of much greater age still ; and if the mariner preceded the 
Chaldean in the observation of the skies, we land, however , 

moderate a space of time we may allow for it, right back | 

in a period in which there could be no question of Phcenieian 
navigation, i.e., about four thousand years b.c. The view 
of the ancients that the PhfBnieians were the earliest seafaring 
nation in the world is therefore incorrect. Long before them 
the Babylonians navigated the sea, and were familiar, as bas 
been shown, with all its accessories — the sea ships, the pilot, 
the dove as sea compass, and the application of a knowledge 
of the heavens to find a ship's bearings on the open sea The 
only question which atill awaits an answer is with respect to 
how far their voyages extended, or rather, as it haa already ' 

been established that they came to Arabia by the west coast i 

of the Persian Gulf (p. 168), whether they reached India by 
way of the east coast? | 

I have no hesitation in giving a decided affirmative answer to I 

this question, and I am confident that I shall be able to prove 
it beyond all doubt by the facta which I can bring to bear . 

upon the subject.' Coasting on the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf is singularly favoured by nature ; it is one of the easiest 
and safest coasts imaginable. The sea is deep close to the , 

shore; there are everywhere places suitable for anchoring, in 
the bays or on the islands, and the skipper profits by ttie i 

periodical currents of the gulf, which from October to May 
caiTy his ship outward, and from May to October landwards. 
Even outside the Persian Gulf as far aa the mouth of the 
Indus coasting does not offer the slightest danger or difficulty. 
And is it to be supposed that the Babylonians did not voyt^e 
along these coasts ? In order to estimate the full importance | 

of the question, let us remember that other nations of 
antiquity, such aa the Arabians, E^yiitiana, and Pbcenicians, 
to whom nature had aggravated the obstacles in the same 
d^ree as she had eased them for the Babylonians, did not 

' With regard to the objeotioDa raised by E. Hitgb and F. Dst-iTzacH on thi& 
^^^ head I h»Te ■Iready explained myself (p. IfiS, note 2). 



shrink from venturing by the sea-route to India. The Red 
Sea, through which they had to take their course, is one of 
the most perilous in the world, Being for the greatest part 
shallow it haa either a sandy shore or naked rocky coasts, with 
inany most dangerous cliffs, added to which are innumerable 
coral reefs. Emerging from the Gulf of Aden into the Indian 
Ocean, the navigator has to pass through the "Gate of 
Mourning," the death-trap of inniunerable vessels, the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. Then he finds himself on the high seaa, 
and the distance he has yet to accomplish to the mouth of the 
Indus or to India is as long again as the distance he has just 
traversed, the whole distance being more than double the 
length of tlie route which the Babylonians had to take. 
In the former case, double the distance, a coast-route of the 
most dangerous kind, and a long passage in the open sea ; in 
the latter, half the distance, and a coast-route throughout, 
without any dangers of any kind. Can it still be a matter 
of doubt whether the Babylonians ever came to India, a 
seafaring nation long before the Phtenicians were so dis- 
tinguished for their inventive power and spirit of enterprise ? 
How, then, did the other nations get to know that there was 
an India at all ? Did they launch out into the deep at 
haphazard from the Gulf of Aden or from some other point 
of the Arabian coast in quest of a land as yet totally 
unknown ? Tliey owed their knowledge of India to the 
Babylonians, and in order to become independent of them 
and to insure for themselves the advantf^e of direct commerce 
with India, that land of most precious products, unequalled 
anywhere, and where gold abounded, they undertook the 
hazardous enterprise, and ventured upon the sea-route notwith- 
standing their less favourable conditions. 

An unbiassed consideration of the circumstances in point 
leads to the conclusion that it could not have been otherwise 
than that the Babylonians were acquainted with the sea-route 
to India. And they did know it. Four facts bear witness 
to it, proving beyond all doubt that Babylonians and Indians 
were in communication with one another. The suggestion 
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that this comnmnication might have taken place hy the 
land-route I will answer later on in its proper place. The 
only point which we cannot ascertain from these facts is 
the period at which this intercourse took place ; but aa 
products of India are mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
as the Babylonians must necessarily have known of them 
before the Jews, who (aa stated above) could have procured 
them only through the Arabs or the Phrenicians, it is clear 
that the period of their first intercourse must in any ease 
have been long before Alexander established the communication 
between Babylon and India. 
The facts are : 

1. The adoption of tlie Babylonian division of the week, 
together wiih the cwresponding names. What induced the 
Indiana to adopt such a specifically Babylonian institution ? 
There was certainly not the slightest practical or scientific 
necessity to do so. I explain the phenomenon to myself as 
follows. The Babylonian seamen in foreign lands naturally 
reckoned by their own days. If they had to specify any 
given time to the natives — with regard, for instance, to the 
shipping of the goods or the departure of the vessel — they 
would do so in their own language. In this way those who 
transacted business with them in the seaports — tradesmen, 
carriers, etc. — would get to know the names of the Babylonian 
days of the week, and through them those appellations would 
gain currency amongst other sections of the people, and even 
find their way into the documents to which we owe the 
mention of them. In the Middle Ages many maritime 
expressions were introduced into the vernacular in the same 
way by means of foreign sailors. 

2. The simUarity of the Sanskrit viana ( = Lat., mina ; 
Gk., juva = goldmine) v?ith the Baiylonian (originally Akkadian- 
Sumerian) mana, the expression for the gold unit of the 
Babylonians.^ That the Indians derived their gold measure 

' ZiMMER, AUiadiachu Ltbcn, pp. 50, 51. He rigbtly bpes herein " 
of an auuieDt connection of civilization tietween ludU and Bal);loii, tha hi 
of the first mtional system of weights and n 
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from Babylon, and not viu versd, is evident from the fact 
that in this, as in all Babylonian measures, the duodecimal 
or sexagesimal system was adopted,' whilst the Aryans 
originally had the decimal system, which was afterwards 
replaced by the duodecimal scale.* As regards the relation 
of money to trade, there can be no possible objection to the 
statement that its distribution was effected by means of 
trade. 

3, Agreemenl of Indian and Babylonian architectural style. 
The oldest temples of the Indians (doffogs) were temple- 
towers, con-esponding exactly with the Babylonian in the 
six lower storeys, and differing only in the three upper 
circular erections and the cupola.' Even in the more 
modem temples {pagodas) we recognize above the entrance 
gates the pyi-amids rising in a broken ascent.* Such buildings 
as have been preserved to us date from quite recent times ; ' 
but the fact that at the time of their erection Babylon had 
long been in ruins quite excludes the idea that they could 
have been copied from Babylonian buildings, and we are 
therefore bound to believe that the imitation of the Babylonian 
style of architecture began to take place when their originals 
were still in existence in Babylon. Other Indian structures 
built after that pattern must have preceded those preserved 
to us. 

' The mine wu divided into aixtj AdteUt and the shekel into thirty pwU ; 
Hixtj mines makiDg one talent. 

' JoHANXRN SciiuiDT, Die UrhtiltuU der IndogerToasen und dai niropitiicht 
Z<Meiiiyalcm [Abhandliingen der Akad. der Wiuenichaften]. BcrliOi 1890. 
Fhi1ci8.-biitor. KIashi, AbL ii., pp. 24 tgi/. On p. 61 be oondudes his 
investigations with the remark : " Wherever the aexageeimsl Hjrstem obtained 
(refutring to the Indiana; see p. E>1), the reat of (uvilizattoQ cannot have 
renuuDad far behind . . . Even at this early period we ma; ask bow much 
of common Eiiropean civilization is dua to Babylon." To answer this queetion 
ia the tank I have aet mysair in thia Second Book. 

' ScHNAAiE, OlKhieJUe der bildei\den KBniU bei den AUen, vol L, pp. ISO 
mjq. Berlin, 184S. He gives hia impresaion of the boUding in these words : 
"The whole pyramid ... is, in fact, nothing but a hill made regular in 
eliape by means of aji endoaing wall." In Babylon the mountain — huro ths 



eliape by means of j 
, IiUl ! 



' SCBNAABR, p. 1 
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It 18 true that there is another, but leas direct, way of 
accounting for the tranfiplantation of the Babylonian Btylu 
of architecture into India, i.e., through the Persiana. The 
colossal Indian structures bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Peraepolis.' But these in their turn are merely &i\ 
imitation, or, more correctly, the continuation, of the Baby- 
Ionian. They have manifestly been built by Babylonian 
architects, or by natives educated in their schools. Why 
not accept the same explanation as regards India ? Why take 
refuge in a transfer at second-hand, where there is not the 
slightest objection to assume imitation of the original or direct 
transplantation ? As a matter of fact, however, this does not 
express the case strongly enough ; the second alternative not 
only has nothing against it, but has the greater probability 
to recommend it. For not only do the two facts just men- 
tdoued prove beyond all doubt the influence of the Babylonians 
upon the Indians, whilst Persian influence cannot be traced 
(except in the art of building, and even here it is not yet 
deliuitively aacertained), but there is still a further point in 
favour of the former, viz., that the sea-route opened to the. 
Babylonians a much easier, more convenient, and safer way 
to India than the land-route did to the Persians. The im- 
portance of the latter we gather from the accounts of 
Alexander's return from India to Persia: he brought bac^k 
only a fourth part of his army. This involves the question 
started above (p. 178) whether communication between the 
Babylonians and the Indians took place by sea or by land. 
I have reserved it until the present, because we are now in 
a position to supply the answer with the fullest certainty 
attainable. 

All that a Babylonian architect required to enable him to 
erect a magnificent building ordered by an Indian Prince 
could be quite easily transported to India in a ship, or, let 
us say, in a fleet: a large number of competent workmen, 
the necessary tools, and models of the building in burnt 

' R. PinsuBHANK, in hU edition of Pbrbot ami CniriEz'a OexMeMt dtr 
J!unst im AUi>rtum, p. 7eS- Leipzig, 1884. [Engl. Trsnsl. 1883 aqq.'l 
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clay for the employer to select from, bitumen, etc. Let us 
compare with this the diffteultiea of the land-rout* : its slow- 
ness in comparison with that of the sea-route, where the ship, 
according to the statement of the ancients, travelled about 
1200 stadia, in 24 hours ( = 120 knots, 30 geographical miles),' 
while transport by land took, perhaps, ten times as long ; the 
costliness of it (draught cattle, carriers, presents, tolls for 
the privilege of a free passage), in comparison with the iii- 
expensiveness of transport by aea ; the danger of robbers, etc.; 
and then consider which of these two routes to India the 
Babylonians are most likely to have taken. The decision 
cannot be doubtfuL 

I will now return to the above qneation aa to the buildings 
of the Indians. I think I can summarize the results of my 
deductions in one sentence: The impetus to Indian architec- 
ture and Indian style is attributable not to Persepolis, but 
to Babylon. The Babylonians became the common teachers 
of both Persians and Indians. As Aryans both nations till 
then were acquainted only with timber-work (p. 21), as wan 
the case with their kindred in Europe until they came into 
contact with the Phoenicians (p. 104), 

4. Tht. Deluge in India. We meet with the l^end of the 
Flood amongst the Indians, as amongst so many other nations 
of antiquity. The form which it bears with them offers such 
a striking resemblance to the Babylonian form that we cannot 
deny that it has been derived from it. No doubt similar 
catastrophes to that in Mesopotamia have taken place in 
many other parts of the world, and even the deliverance of 
the Chasis-Adra of the Indian version, Manu, by means ot 
his ship and the motive power that impelled him — the 
inspiration of the god Brama, who teila him what is about to 
t^ke place and instructs him to build a ship— is not sufficient 
to warrant an assumption that the legend was borrowed. But 
there are two more features of the legend which complete 
the similarity between the Babylonian and the Indian forms 
in 80 striking a manner that it would be hard to understand 



' BBBUBIira, loe. ei 
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how two nalioDR wholly indopendeot of each other could have 
arrival at it ifuat as the god Ea tells Chasis-Adra, so the 
nod Itraiim directs Mniiu lo take seed of all kinds with him 
luto Lliu Hhi|i; luul Maiiu's ship is also driven inland, and 
ItiuU % K»fu itMtiiiK- place on the Hinialajas. On the basts 
(if thew) tuutM Burnuuf was the first to express an opinion 
ihitl tho Indiflu Ic^tind was borrowed from the Babylonian, 
It belitif which neoins U\ have been universally accepted in 
l''nu)0«, ttion^h il has ntot with opposition iu Germany.^ 
I, (or i«y i«irt, fully aharo his ritw. All the evidence 
that I hnvt' ptiHlucod rwapwiing the influence of tho Baby- 
loiiiaim ujHti) tho Indiaivs may perliaps eootribute to aecuie a 
nwx« (xvoumblo nvcpttiw tyv his views. 

Ktum all Uio (acta \ have enumentted the intercourse between 
liitlUiia at»t liabvliwians is placed beyond doubt; and it has 
atait l<mit ahowu that auoh iulwrrouiso could not have taken 
pliHw by way o( tho UwL Ttw adeooe of language oETera a not 
loan alrikii)^ }wwt in ItM Eftci that tbs two nations emploj the 
•MB* Miwv Aw Mctaia ttaaga^* f. — 



ttM 



VU iMnttQit vt ««atai» klidi oT 




iriiioh are not fonud 



, Ml aM., F> 1ST. iMFdc 1SS6. Zuanca 
• MMt»o«*t; ia Uia ncpM't. by njing tb*t 



«k«tw h«« MI'S" 

I'Mtww tt<*(t»l«. UTVk M>d w)t ««tr Ik* iw MiMt ic d I 

IWWWH HIV ^ ''^*'* "* W' ***• ^'*''' ***• ^^ AoMtdiqg to e^cHa (ms 

\, IUH)iV JfwJmi«*MM- tHMl * r ill. Itfi .dlt, V. SM [b^idi tnaiL, 

r4« W*miK'<*t» V tf^f •wi ^tailMK Utt. M> i^t 1B8S) th« H«l(«« 
twjtow ttiw-Mt-fcl M M»tv»WM W. 1^ B iia k «a«.- HoKMSL aooepts Oa MOM 
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among the Semites, and which they could have obtained only 
from India, euch as peacocks, monkeys, and elephants, also 
points to commercial dealings between the two peoples;^ and 
to these may be added sandal-wood and cinnamon, used in the 
preparation of incense.' To say that the Babylonians have been 
inBuenced by the Indians in matters of cirihzation is pre- 
posterous, considering the very low degree of culture to which 
the latter had attained even as late as the time of Herodotus* 
All the evidence I have so far collected can be summed up in 
two sentences : — 

I. The Babylonians carried on maiitinie navigation at a very 
early period, at least as early as about 3500 B.C. 

IL They undoubtedly reached India — whether at that early 
period or later remains yet to be decided — by way of the coast 
route, and left behind them many traces of their presence tliere, 
whilst at the same time evidences of the fact may be found 
amongst them. 

d. ComTiie]-ce — Transport by land and by sm — Commercial Law. 

§ 30. Babylonian commerce stood in the closest relationship 
to Babylonian shipping; and to commerce Babylon primarily 
owed her marked predominance, even in very early times. 

Commerce is the transfer of goods from one liaud to another ; 
traffic is the process of transportation of goods from one place 
to another. Each act of transport necessitates a certain ex- 
penditiire of force, dependent upon the weight of the goods, the 
distance between the points of departure and anival, and the 
condition of the roads. The amount of force thus required 
may be so great that the cost of transport exceeds the profits, 
in which case trade is impossible. 

The problem of commerce, therefore, depends upon the 
feasibility of overcoming distance. The distance itself cannot 
be shortened, nor can the weight of the load to be transported 

' Hkbn, hx. cU. 

' Jcremiab ri. 20 : "To wlmt purpose cometh there to mo inc«iiae from Shelw 
[the land of Arabia], and thu sweet cuie from s lar coilntrjt [iDdia}." 
* Levuanh, GtsiAiclUt del allca Indiau, p, 3. Berlin, ISBO. 
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be lessened; the two points over which man has control are 
the roads along which, and the locomotive power by which, 
the load is to be transported. Upon the solution of these 
problenia one of the most important parts of the history of 
civilization turns. It is only in the course of many thousands 
of years that mankind has succeeded in raising these two 
problems to the height which they have continued to occupy 
throughout antiquity and down to modern times — until our 
century, when the application of iron railways and steam power 
for locomotion has transformed the conditions of transport. 

This height the Babylonians had already reached in regard 
to the conveyance of goods ; no subsequent nation added 
anything to what the Babylonians knew. We have already 
mentioned (p. 137 sqq.) what the Babylonians contributed to 
the construction of practicable roads on land. To them belongs 
the glory of having constructed the first highways, and no less 
valiiable were their services in connection with the water- 
ways — the regulation of river beds and the construction of 
canals. They also took the lead in the application of animal 
power to locomotion by land — the only method at their dis- 
ix)3al until the discovery of the locomotive power of steam. 
The lowest, and therefore the most primitive, form thereof was 
the employment of man as caiTier of burdens ; in the interior 
of Africa this method is still in use. Subsequently beasts of 
burden took the place of carriers; and they again were re- 
placed by draught cattle, which necessitated a superior training 
of the animal and presupposed the invention of the wa^on. 
It was only in the mountainous regions and in the desert, 
where draught-cattle and carts were not available, that beasts 
of burden, donkeys, mules, and camels were still retained. The 
first of all draught animals were homed cattle, and in local 
traffic they are used even now. In commercial intercourse, 
however, cattle could not compete with the horse, owing to 
their want of speed. With the introduction of the horse the 
gradual prepress in the employment of animal strength for the 
transport of goods came to a standstill. Of all domestic 
aniTTn^lH the horse was the most difficult to break in. Perhaps 
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the Aryan in his original home employed the horae for his 
war-chariot, but for drawing the freight-wa^on (aTios) he ex- 
clusively used oxeii; hence their designation as anadvak (drawing 
the W(^on);' the same observation applies to the Teiitons at 
the time of the migration. Whether the Babylonians used the 
horse for drawing freights I am not in a position to state ; I 
must leave the decision to Aasyriologists, If, however, Strabo's 
statement, that several four-in-hands could drive past each 
other CD the walls of Babylon, may be accepted as accurate, 
the question would, to all intents and purposes, be settled. 
But as the Babylonians would scarcely walk a distance of 
several hours to get from the interior of the city to the outer 
walls, there to drive for pleasure — a sort of corso for the 
Babylonians — and four-in-hands were equally unsuitable 
there for military purposes, it only remains, therefore, to 
suppose that the freight-waggon referred to was the vehicle 
which was to convey provisions and water to the guards and 
soldiers upon the walls.^ 

The waste of power which necessarily attends transport by 
land, owing to the double friction of the wheels against the 
uxle and against the ground, almost disappears in transporta- 
tion by water. The inestimable advantage of the latter over 
the former lies chietiy in the considerable reduction of friction 
which the ship has to overcome. But we must set against this 
the resistance of an adverse current which may have to be 
overcome. On smooth water and down stream on rivers, water 
offers but little resistance, in both of whicli cases the whole of 
the motive power goes almost exclusively to the benefit of 
locomotion. Only when going up stream and against the 
ocean tide is the larger part of a vessel's motive power wasted 
in opposing the current. Nature, however, has provided winds 

' ZmvER, loc. n'C, p. '226. I will pTBguntly quote Oie words of the authority 
ho refers to; "Horaes were never hamoBsed to the freight- wiggon." (p. 226, 

* The Ihering MS. here refers :d n note to the Assyrian expression reodored 
by turru$ ifmjiu in the work of J. Oppibt and J. M^kakt, DommeiUi 
juridi^ua de VAsayrii: el de ta ChahUe (Paris, 1877) ; the rest of the cuutcnta of 
this note could Dot be sscertained with aertainly. 
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to counteract this difBciilty, and has made further eompeusa- 
LioE in as far as the expenditure of force required for the 
jiaaaage down stream is in inverse ratio to that required for the 
passage up stream. 

If I have dwelt upon matters which are somewhat obvious, 
the reader must pardon me, and attribute it to my earnest 
desire to go to the very root of things, and, as far aa they are 
of an outside character, to represent them vividly. In the 
present instance I have not felt myself bound to limit myself 
to simply stating the well-known fact that the conveyance of 
goods by water has the advantage over conveyance by land, 
hut I have tried to make it clear by a comparison of the 
two. 

To return to the Babylonians. We already know how mm 
they have done in their own land for the conveyance of goods 
by land and by water, and also how nature assisted their efforts 
at sea by the periodical changes of the current in the Persian 
Gulf, which from October to May helped the outward-bound 
ship, and from May to October the home wai-d- bound, thuft.; 
enabling them to manage with a small crew, and to accompliah-l 
the pass^e to India and back within a year. Maritime navi- 
gation called into existence two kinds of trade — foreign and 
wholesale. About the former nothing further need be added ; 
the second, however, calls for close attention. 

Export trade must of necessity be wholesale; not so trai 
by land, whether carried on by waggons or by river boatti 
Wholesale trade was not a creation of the land, but of the 
The necessity for it was peremptory. Kiver navigation can be] 
carried on with small craft, navigation by sea only with 
The amount of freight that can be carried by a vessel is 
dependent upon its size. The available space must be occupied 
in order that the voyage may prove profitable. The greater 
the cargo, the more profitable the voyage. 

But the mere quantity of freight does not make wholesalftj 
trade in the sense in which it is generally understood, and ia' 
which I also speak of it. It is not the amount of goods, the 
turn-over, which distinguishes wholesale from retail trade : in 
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that case many shopkeepers in great cities witli enormous stocks 
would belong to the wholesale traders, and importers who 
import but little to the retailers. The distinguishing feature 
lies IB the public to which they sell ; wholesale dealers sell to 
retailers, retail dealers to consumers. The wholesale dealer has 
a warehouse, the retailer a shop. 

This wholesale dealer, as we now understand the t€rm, was 
already known in Babylon. I assume this from the fact that 
the Babylonians had two distinct expressions for the wholesale 
and the retail dealer,' which indicate that, in view of the 
impossibility of ascertaining the amounts turned over, they 
can have had only the above distinction in view. The whole- 
sale merchant of the Babylonians was both importer and 
exporter; the retailer bought his goods from him, and disposed 
of them to the consumer. I will bring another argument to beai* 
upon this point, which, indeed, needs a closer investigation. 

Our money transactions of the present day are based on the 
idea of the productive power of money. As the field yields its 
fruit, so also does money ; and the Roman lawyers were quite 
right in coupling the idea of fruit with money — as the field 
yields its fruit (fructus TtaiuraUs), so also does money fjructtis 
civiles). Both represent interest, which, in Latin, is fittingly ren- 
dered by u»urae, i.c., the equivalent for money in another's hands 
(usus), money lent, or withheld. Interest seems to be such a 
matter of course that it may appear strange that I consider it 
necessary to ask, How did interest first arise ? 

Its historical beginning was no doubt the loan, in the sune 
form in which it is preserved to the present day — the money 
loan. A loan may be made in other tangible things besides 
money, e.g„ in corn ; and in such cases, too, we meet in the 
Boman law with interest (fixing a maximum for it). However, 
it certainly did not originate there, but was applied to such loans 
after the people had become accustomed to it in the form of tlu' 
money loan. But, even as regards the money loan, I think little 

' OpfEJiTand MftNANT, loc. eii., p. 11, nr. 28, 29, translate them by mtrtaior 
nuiirn us and jionnw, and dutiiiguiiih them Trom tbe purely ricb marahuit, 
puUia, Jlr'HiLt, bonui, p. 12, nr. 32-34. 
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taking ; instead of participating in them in the shape of 
partnership, it was taken in the form of interest on the loan, 
the loan-contract acting as a deed of partnership. 

This I believe to be the explanation of the origin of interest, 
to which a high degree of probability cannot be denied. If 
the question were raised, Where is the system of interest 
most likely to have tirat come into use, in mercantile or in 
social circles ? the answer would not he far to seek. 

The disfavour with which interest has had to battle, after 
it had been long in use, is evident from its prohibition in 
the Mosaic and Canonical law, to which I will return 
presently. Its first appearance, therefore, was by no means 
80 natural as it might seem to our modern notions of 
commercial intercourse ; it needs explanation, and I can find 
none other than the above, that the system of interest owes 
its origin to commercial intercourse, chiefly Babylonian, since 
it was an everyday occurrence in Babylon long before it had 
developed in any other nation, I have searched for positive 
confirmation of this fact in Babylonian sources of information. 
I was, of course, not likely to come across a direct statement 
of the first appearance of interest in Babylon ; nevertheless 
my endeavours have not been wholly unsuccessful, as I have 
been enabled to find decided confirmation of the fact that in 
Babylon the system of interest occupied a special place in 
commercial intercourse, more particularly with regard to the 
sea. 

I must now leave the question of ordinaiy interest on com- 
mercial loans, to which my discussion has so far been confined, 
and direct my attention to one peculiar variety of it, the marine 
loan.' The generally prevalent view that traces everything 
relating to nautical affairs of antiquity to the Phceniciana 



I For the Bokc of my non-legal reiderB, I add a few words of e: 
The nuuine loan difTcrs fj'om the ordinary or land loui, u it might be called, not 
because the teafarer takes it up \n order to obtain the iiicans whercliy to purchase 
goods either at the jilaco of doliarturc or of destination, but because Li^ cajdtal 
and intereat are soaured to liim only in case of a }iroqpprouB passage. Sfaonld 
the ship be wrecked, the money- leniler \\a» no claim whatever. The aea-lo»n, 
therefore, is % kind of intermediate thing between the pattnenhip and tj 
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attributes also the invention of the marine loan to them, and 
from them it is thought that it came down to the Greeks 
and Romans (/omiM naK^jcwm, pecunia trajeditia). Never- 
theless here, too, the current view is incorrect — the honour 
ot it helongs to the Bahyloniiins. 

Two facts to prove this are to he found in a vocabulary 
preserved to us,^ in which, in the left-hand column, the Tura- 
nian expressions are found; aud on the right-hand the corre- 
sponding Assyrio- Baby Ionian. The vocabulary consists almost 
exclusively of legal terms, and has evidently done duty as 
a. law lexicon. Amongst them, in the right-hand column, 
there are four expressions (No. 7, 8, 9, 10) relating to the 



Of the two last-named. No. 9 is translated by "foemts una eum 
mereaiore periit," and No. 10 almost equivalently by "foenus 
una eum mercatore extincium est." What does this convey to us? 
Clearly not the report of a historic fad, but a technical term 
for an important legal precedent. Both expressions affirm that 
the obhgation of the loan disappears with the merchant. The 
fact that the disappearance of the liability is limited to the 
merchant shows that we have here to do with a clause 
which applied to hira alone, with a clause of Babylonian 
commercial law. In what way are we to assume the loss of 
the merchant to take place which cancels hia debt? Clearly 
not ordinary death, nor bankruptcy; such a law would be 
wholly inconceivable with a mercantile nation, quite apart 
from the fact that this law, if valid for him, would be so 
in still greater measure for the ordinary debtor. There only 
remains one kind of loss applicable to him, viz., his Ins^ 
ti^ther with his ship at sea. " M creator" therefore repre- 
sents to us the merchant who has taken up a sea-loao : 

i)rdiau7 moaey-loaii at inUresl: in the former case the leniler sham ths 1 
oloQieDt or risk, in the latter he aecureg ■ certainty of interest ; in the cai 
of the am ■ lonn, siniw the ioterMt lisa to guiirant»> tlie money ' leader a 
tquivaleat for the loan of liia oaiulal vaA the risk ha nuts of losing it, suob 
int«T«st i« tutnmlly ratid vary \A^. {hamnnot invmiiim ; pnawm perieuH ' 
uf the Konians.) 

' OrrEiiT Rt MeKAXT, .'. " .r piMmfft it to be Umiii tt p. 19. 
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"foenus UTia cam mercatore periit {extincium est)" therefore 
means that, if his ship be wrecked and he has found a watery 
grave, the claim against his heirs ia extinguished. This formula 
would have become a sort of legal maxim for the Babylonian 
judge. 

Of the two first-named expressions No. 7 reads as follows : 
"foenut sictU imposuii" ; No. 8 "foenus una cum frumeiUo 
imposuii." " Imponere" in the second quotation no doubt 
means the loading of grain on board ship ; in the first instance 
also "imponere" is probably to be understood in the same 
sense. With regard to an ordinary loan the expression would 
be linguistically impossible : such a loan cannot be " loaded " 
or " stored," but is " paid down." But the sea-loan, however, 
is actually " loaded," put on board ; and it would appear from 
the clause "foentts sicut imposuit" that the fact of loading 
goods on board ship ia of legal significance. The lawyer will 
understand its full import ; with this act the risk was trans- 
ferred to the money-lender. Both these terms accordingly 
denote the moment of the completion of the marine loan. 

We gather from the second expression that the sea-loan was 
not necessarily made in money but might be paid in com, 
which no doubt might be replaced by other merchandise. But 
as it was impossible to calculate interest upon these, they must, 
legally speaking, have been estimated at their money value. 
The sea-loan, even when made in goods, ranked always as a 
money loan, except that the cargo, whether furnished by the 
sender or the consignee, always sailed at the risk of the 
iormer.* 

In the bi-linguistic vocabulary, as a counterpart to the 
formula in the right-hand column, "foenus una cum mircatorc 
periii (extinetum est)," there figures in the left (Turanian) 
column the expression "fotnus jnercatoris instar." How can 
this be a counterpart to the other ? The answer is to be 



' Thus in Romnn law, if the \o\a were made in monej, but on condition that 
the goods purchased therewith should uil at the money-lender's risk. I. t, 
Dt NaiU. Fom. (xxii. 2) (<U) merccs «z m pMunia totnparata* , . . pmettlo 
tTcdUaris ■navigtrnt. 
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found in the soK^ed fotnvx guoui ttAviicv.vi of the Homans. 
On behalf of my nou- legal readers I would observe that 
this means a loan advanced for a perilous undertaking in such 
.1 way that the remitter, as in the case of the sea-loan, takes 
all the risk; if it succeed, the recipient, over and above 
the stipulated interest, has to pay an additional indemnifica- 
tion for the danger incurred ; if it turn out a failure, he pays 
nothing.* That the above expression must be thus under- 
stood is proved by two circumstances: in the fii-st place by 
its standing as counterpart to the sea-loan of the right-hand 
column, and furthermore by the fact that in both columns 
the ordinary loan is not designated "/owiita mercatoris," or 
"mercatoris instar," but merely "foenus" (No, 18-21), and 
in which the contrast to the sea-loan ia particularly striking, 
as "foenus secundum amsuetudinein urbis" (Nos. 16, 77), 
and "foenus searndtim usuram urbis," i.e., latidAoBiii in con- 
trast to the sea-loan. " Urhs" here does not mean "the 
town " in contrast to the country, but in contrast to the sea ; 
" consuetude urbis" means the law applicable to the ordinary 
loan in which the borrower takes the risk, in contrast to the 
foenus Tuereatoris, i.e., the aea-loan, in which the lender takes 
it; "usura wbis" signifies the interest which attached to the 
former, but which did not exist for the latter because interest 
was here always calculated on the merits of each individual 
case, according to tlie amount of risk involved. The reason 
why the foenus mercatoris itself does not occur in the Turanian 
column, but only the iiistar ■mercatoris, is easily explained. 
The Turanians did not live on the coast, and therefore there 
could be no question of a sea-loan in the exact sense of the 
word ; but the foenus quasi nauticum was possible for them, 
and this does not necessitate the supposition of any developed 
mercantile intercourse ; it may, for instance, simply denote 
participation in the equipment of some piratical expedition. 

' This is trenled tii 1. S iOiH., in which tlic lawTer quotes by way of exunple, 
" H pixalori erogalttro in appariilum plurimum pamniae dcdtrira ttt ei cepiatt, 
ralderct," Ui which may bo added, " rf iiauper atiquid priuter ptcuniam." The 
eompensatioD is strikingly called ' ' pretium periadi " (ioiuraiice jircDiiuin]. 
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apecially legal mind to come to the concluBion that the sea-loan, 
historically speaking, preceded the ordinary loan. If this be 
the correct view as to the firet appearance of the loan in 
Babylon, viz., its application to ocean commerce, it would follow 
as a matter of course that the money-lender would also share in 
the risks of the undertaking. His exemption from all risk 
under the ordinary loan can, contrary to the accepted historical 
view, be i-egarded only as the very last stage with which, after 
the share in the profits in the shape of interest had been 
definitively arranged, he freed him, so far as this was concerned. 
The marine loan has at least one point in common witli 
partnership, but the ordinary money loan has none. 

The evidence thus far collected in proof of the acquaintance 
of the Babylonians with the sea-loan places beyond all doubt 
the fact whici (p. 191) I had to leave undecided, viz., that from 
the earliest times the money-loan was connected with their sea 
trada There I took this connection with the ordinary loan 
into account, and I now proceed to give two instances in which 
I fancy I can trace the relationship. In the bi-lingual law- 
vocabulary we find a foemis anni (n. 14) and a foenus mensis 
(n. 15). As the two are placed opposite each other as technical 
terms, we can but see in them the two typical forms of the 
loan in which the whole system of loan transactions were com- 
prised. They do not bear upon the actual difference in the 
length of the terms of the loan, for in that case mention would 
have been made of other terms besides two or three months, a 
half or three-quarters of a year. The legal meaning of the 
foenus mensis is evident ; the Babylonians calculated interest by 
the month (regularly 1 shekel = ^ of a mine). The Eomans 
followed their example even in this detail, and of course this 
mode of reckoning would also be applied where the terms of 
the loan exceeded the month — where, for instance, arranged for 
a whole year; just as we, on the other hand, having the year 
for our standard of interest, base shorter terms upon it. 
^Vccording to this, the yearly loan of the Babylonians must 
have been a typical loan, adapted to special conditions. We 
need not look far to discover its practical employment. It 
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was the loan of the seafaring man. He went to sea at the 
begimung of October, when the cmreat drove him out to sea, 
and returned somewhere between May and the end of Sep- 
tember, when the carrent favoured his homeward voy^e. The 
r^ular duration of his voyage waa therefore a year, certainly 
for the Indian trader who wanted to make the moet of his 
time. But thia necessitated the proloi^ation of his loan for the 
term of one year. It was not till after his return that he could 
repay the capital and interest ; it would have been impossible 
for him to have done it sooner. The only kind of loan, then, 
which suited him was the foeniu anni. But it was quite a 
different thing for the borrower who remained at home. He 
could pay his interest monthly, and this he was bound to do, bo 
matter for what period the loan was granted.^ A/oenu» mensis 
did not change into a foenus anni by extending the terms from 
the month to the year; neither was the foenus anni of the 
mariner changed into a foenut meiisis when the payments of 
interest were based upon the monthly principle. 

The second trace of the connection between the loan and 
maritime trade — and with regard to this I may add the 
original connection — I believe I have discovered in the extra- 
ordinarily high rate of interest in Babylon. It was throughout 
20 per cent., and rose even to 25 per cent.* I can account 
for such a liigh percentage for ordinary business transactions 
only on the supposition that the capitalist had the opportunity, 
apart from this investment, of putting out his money at very 
large profit, and this opportunity he had in his dealings with 
the export and import wholesale merchants to an extent 
compared witli which the usual rate upon which the ordinary 
loan was baaed might be considered quite rao<lerate. In the 
cose of the sea-loan and in the ordinary (land) loan as applied 
to the sea, where the trader in his dealings with ignorant 




' The formuU of the law vocahulorj, quoted above, "fofimi teeandum 
wpftii," no doubt refers to this. Wo have no knowlcdRO of any IpriiI 
iiilereat amongst the BabjloniaDS, and we know that the regular nta 
of 20 per cent could be exceeded. (See later in the teit.) 

' Kont«a, in the above-quoted work of Pbiber, p. 89. 





natives, who had no notion of the commercial value of their 
natiiral produce, doubled, or even trebled, the capital he had 
with him, interest must of course have been higher in pro- 
portion. The borrower could easily pay it, for he amply 
recouped himaelf. 

Ill the home trade and overland trade with neighbouring 
tribes sitch profits would have been utterly impossible. The 
high rate of interest in Babylon is to be accounted for only 
by the extraoi-dinarily profitable character of the foreign trade 
by sea, and this gives us the clue to the original institution 
of interest, and how it was made available for ordinary life, 
as also how the very h^h rate of interest followed in its 
wake. 

The history of the development of the Babylonian loan at 
interest might be pictured as below : — 

1. Interest is a Babylonian invention : all other nations 
owe their acquaintance with it to the Babylonians. 

2. Interest was originally intended in Babylon as a share 
in the trade profits of a foreign maritime enterprise, but 
owing to the difficulties involved in controlling these, it was 
subsequen tly — 

3. Converted into a fixed share of the capital invested. 

4. Thereby money became goods, out of which, by tem- 
porarily relinquishing it, money could be made : it became 
an article of trade, like all other articles of value — money 
came on the market. 

5. From this it followed aa a necessary consequence that 
everyone who needed money, whether private individual, 
retail merchant, or wholesale trader, had to pay interest 
for it. 

6. This put a stop to the gratuitous loan ; side by side 
with the business loan the courtesy loan could not thrive in 
a commercial nation. This is apparently contradicted by 
the fact that though in very many of the records preserved 
to us' uo mention is made of interest, yet in two instances 

~ ' PwaMi, loc eU., Noa. 1, 2, 7, 17, 30, 63, 80, 136. 
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(Nob. 1, 2) fiiies for noii-paymeDt of a debt are stipulated 
for. The real facta of the case we leara from one of these 
documents (Ko. 136), in which the capital is six ulents, a 
Bum 80 coQBiderable (based upon tlie G^reek talent = about 
£1350) that the idea of a courtesy or friendly loan is 
wholly out of the question; and the stipulation of fines 
Xoa. 1 and 2 is also difficult to reconcile with this view. 
I need hardly say what would happen in aU cases in which 
no interest was arranged for. The creditor deducted it from 
the capital in advance, as is done at the present time by 
many money-lendei-a. The doubtful credit of this invention 
belongs therefore to the Babylonians. 

The later history of all other nations of antiquity confirms 
the history of the development of the system of interest an 
here described. They all derived it from the Babylonians: 
the Phoenicians and Jews when separating from them, the 
Greeks and Romans through the I'hoEnicians ; and the same 
may be accepted for the Celts by means of their connection 
with them through Gadee ; while the Teutons and Slavs 
first became acquainted with it through the Greeks and 
Ilomans. 

To a commercial nation like the Babylonians interest was 
a matter of course. To an ^ricultural nation, unacquainted 
with commerce, it would appear in quite another light 
" How " (they would argue) " can anyone stipulate to be 
remunerated for a temporary loan ? One does not risk any- 
thing, and one will get it back in due course to the last 
farthing." This view was held by the Jews.^ Tlie Mosaic 
law forbids the taking of interest in the first place from the 
poor and needy, and subsequently from everybody without, 
distinction, strangers alone excepted. The Jews, after they 
became an (^cultural nation, gradually lost sight of the 
meaning of interest, which, without a doubt, must have been 
known in Babylon long before they left it. It could hardly 
have originated with themselves under their totally altered 
equaJ to robbery. 



' The Crotaiis Jenouiicvd tlie tukiug of interest 
Plutaecb, ^ Qt. CS, p. SOS B. 
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ciretim stances, i.t. absence of commerce, not only of sea trade, 
but of trade generally. The case is exactly the same here 
as it was with that of the ship, with wliich the question of 
interest is so closely connected. Thus it was possible that the 
ship became converted into an ark, and the system of interest 
{usury) into a morally objectionable institution, and therefore 
not to be tolerated by the law-giver. 

When in time they became a commercial nation, they made 
full reparation for their former want of appreciation of the 
principle of interest. The Old Testament view of usury may 
be summarized in these words ; they viewed a loan merely as 
an act of courtesy, of goodwill, of friendliness. This view of 
it is also taken by the Canonical law, which denounces the 
tahing of interest as a sin, and simply prohibits it. In the 
Mosaic law the prohibition can be accounted tor; in the 
Canonical it can be excused only on the plea that, 
according to the views of the Christian Church, the law of 
Moaes, in so far as it did not refer to purely ritualistic 
precepts, was binding upon Christians also. The Church, 
therefore, was in a dilemma. Placed between two altema- 
tives, conformity to the law of Moses or to the secular law, 
she thought she could not do otherwise than declare for the 
former. Experience has proved that she tried to accomplish 
something totally impracticable. Commerce is inconceivable 
apart from interest : no commerce without interest ; no 
interest, no commerce. As it existed in the Middle Ages it 
IB evident that this fact was acknowledged, and that the restric- 
tiona of the Canonical law were ignored. 

Interest enables the merchant to operate with foreign money. 
But for this purpose he has still other means at his disposal, 
nearer to hand. He buys his goods on credit; their sale 
provides him with the means wherewith to pay their cost 
when payment becomes due. Credit is only a concealed kind 
of loan at interest : the seller adds the interest to the price, 
and therefore for cash payments deducts it ((*■'■ "t-V Interest 
and credit are as indispensable to the mi "e 

aa are wings to the bird in its flight. 
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Even if we knew nothing of the commercial organizatioii of 
the Babylonians in detail, the mere fact of its flourishing con- 
dition would place the existence of usury (or interest) and 
trade on credit* beyond doubt. If, as is most probable, the 
latter, like the former, had its origin in commerce — in which 
sphere it certainly was particularly useful — it must have 
occurred only in the transactions of the mercator parvvs. The 
mercalor magnus had to pay cash for the goods bought in 
foreign lands; the credit system could not apply to him. 
There was, accordingly, all the more room for it in his dealings 
with the mercator parvus, to whom he sold his goods; and the 
interest of both parties concerned went hand in hand. In 
order to buy goods in large quantities, the one needed credit ; 
ill order to secure purchasei's, the other had to make certain 
concessions. The difference between the two kinds of mer- 
chants shows that the wholesale dealer did not personally 
dispose of his goods to the consumer: that was the business 
of the retailer. If the case had been reversed this difference 
could not have existed. 

Foreign trade — wholesale merchant, retailer, interest, credit 
— such are the leading features so far revealed of the oi^aniza- 
tion of commerce in Babylon. Two more points demand our 
attention : these are necessities without which trade cannot 
exist — money and commercial law. 

Money. — The ultimate form of money which has necessarily 
replaced all other kinds formerly in use, is, of course, metal 
money. Were the earth to be made anew a thousand times 
over, metal money would always gain the ascendancy, just as 
is the case now. Gold would occupy the first, silver the second, 
and copper the third place. Money would be coined, and the 
raoat precious metal would be alloyed with the baser metal on 
ficcouut of its greater durability. 

Babylon is the spot where, as may be historically proved, 
metal was first employed as money. It was not discovered in 
the Babylonian soil, but they found the means of procuring it 

' For on instance of this see the Babj-lonisn leg&I documents in Pbisrr, loe. 
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from other natioiis amongst which it was found,' and from 
the very earliest times they recognized its value. The fii-st 
instance in which, to my knowledge, metal of this description is 
mentioned is in the Babylonian account of the Flood : Chasis- 
Adra takes gold and silver on board with him (p. 152). The 
second is in the Old Testament: Abraham, when going into 
Egypt, was rich in silver and in gold {Genesis xiii. 2). 
According to the tradition of the Semites, therefore, their 
knowledge of the precious metal dates back to remote 
antiquity. Copper was added for smaller coins.* 

Stamping of the metal does not appear to have been known 
to the Babylonians; the art of alloy, on the contrary, is of 
primeval antiquity.* According to the accounts of the ancients 
it originated in Lydia,* and this coincides with the fact that up 
to now no stamped coins have been found in the ruins of 
Aflsyrio-Baby Ionian cities.* The metal was cut into pieces of 
a certain size {the ■mi-m into 60 shekels^), which is always 
expressly emphasized. How could they be sure that the 
pieces were of the right weight? No other means was 
available than the scales, which the l^mans also made use 



' Their principal gaiircE of gold must have been India rathor than South 
Anbia. The Weat ol Indin (Cbawibb), surroiincJed by the Piahon {payat«mi = 
milky Ganges), is descrilied as tlie land "where there is gold" (Lefhann's 
fJtkhidUt lUi altm Indien, p. i. Berlin, 1S90). It vaa found there in th« 
gre»toat abundance in llio gold sand ; soo Hkrodotds iii. 94 (annual tribute to 
Dnriua S60 talenU of gold aund), 68, 102, 106 (how obtained and in what 
quantitios). That the Babylonians derived their gold from India is proved hj 
the eimilBrity of the old Indo -Germanic gharaia and the old Semitic hartid-a = 
gold; Houhrl'b Z>ie Namen der SSugetien M lioi rOdiemiluiAen Vttktm, 
p. 415. Leipzig, 1879. 

* See Oppert and MShakt, loc cit., 343, as to the relative value of gold, 
silver, and copper. 

■ BuAsois, Das Mail:-, Masz-Kiut Gttcichlruiaen in VardtToaien, p. 188. 
Berlin, 1866. 

* Bbahdis, loc. cU., p. 163. 

° The question depends on the correct meaning of the expression (nu-uh- 
hu-tu) of the reoords, u-liich U always added to the stetemeat that the mine 
WM divided into separate ihekiU. Pxihbr translates it hj "gemUnit" (minted), 
bat always adds a mark of interrogation. Might it not mean '' weighed " I 

' BitiNow, on the mine, lac. cit., 26 ; on the thekst, p. 72. 
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gave it the first impetus, and his example found a fruitful soil 
in Bucb an eminently practical nation as the Babylonian : the 
custom of the merchant became the custom of the nation. 
Through the medium of the Phceniciaiis the practice of 
chronicling transactions in writing came down to the Greeks, 
and with them, too, it became a general practice.' The Bomaos 
did not become acquainted with it until a good deal later ; ite 
first adoption by them must have been in the written wills and 
account books {codica aca-pti et expensi), to which the records 
of legal transactions (cautiones) were afterwards added. The 
foreign origin of writing in Home is clearly indicated by the 
circumstance that ite application to legal matters {formvia) 
first came into use in international legislation {praetor pert- 
grinuB) ; it was not apphed to the disputes of Eomane amongst 
themselves (praetor urbanus) until they had become familiar 
with it. 

Written records were made in Babylon on moist clay tablets 
by "scribes," who are always named in the document — "notary," 
we should say — and before witnesses, who also are named, and 
who for greater security impressed their seal upon the tablet. 
After that, the clay tablet, as we may suppose, before it was 
put into the hands of the parties concerned, was placed by the 
notary in the public oven (as to this, see pp. 100, 134) — anothea^ 
Babylonian invention, imitated by all nations of antiquity — and 
not until it was baked was it handed over to the party or 
parties concerned. No falsification, one would think, could 
have been possible after that, as the burnt clay would not 
permit of any addition or cancellation. Yet this danger must 
have existed; possibly some alteration might be made in the 
figures, for instance, or in course of time, through careless 
preservation or damage, the record might become illegible.* In 
any case provision was made for such a case. It is my opinion 
that an arrangement, the meaning of which has so far escaped 

I Qnsist's Die formellai FirCriige, p. 421 (Berlin, 1B4S); " Hent;n Bspeoi&llj 
in AthonB, and Bubaeqaently in M luida where Greek civilization obtained, the 
QBO of ypofitiaTfid cannot be overrated." 

• An example ia given by Oppkrt et MfiHANT, lae. bU., p. 186, wharo it ia 
whether 16 or 20 ahonld be read. 
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the notice of Assyriologists, was employed for thia purpose:^ 
it could not but escape them, since they lacked the key which 
Roman law offers for its true comprehension. The arrange- 
ment consisted in the manufacture of two identically similar 
clay tablets, which, before being baked, were joined together, 
one on the top of the other, by a frame.^ The top one was 
open to view, the lower one closed up ; the former served 
all ordinary purposes, only when a dispute arose as to its 
authenticity the frame joining the two was broken open before 
the coiirt and the duplicate compared with it. If the pro- 
prietor of the double tablet, in order to falsify the duplicate 
also, had broken away the frame, he himself would thereby 
have destroyed the value of the record as evidence. 

We meet with this same arrangement in Rome, where it 
appears to have first come into use in the matter of wills. It 
was always drawn up in one record, tied together by means of a 
thread, upon which the witnesses wrote their names and im- 
pressed their seals in wax. But it sometimes happened that 
the principal contents of the will were repeated on the outaide 
in order to give an opportunity to the heirs and legatees therein 
mentioned to be present at the opening of the will. This outer 
will might have been tampered with; but that would have been 
futile, as a comparison with the inner will would at once have 
revealed the falsification. By order of the Senate this custom, 
which first arose in everyday life, become the exclusive form 
for all records which laid claun to evidential value.* Here we 
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> OFrCBT Gt M^HAKT, 2(K. nf., p. 130 : "Noufl nepouvana quoGi 
b>ate ontiijiut^ de cct usage ainfii que sa penjatancc ; mius ]e but i 
doable redaction dcmonro encore inexpliqu^ pour nona." 

> OrpBRTittMftKANT, Ioceti.,p. SO: "E!!es(tablDtte8)sont recouverUa d'tine 
enveloppe exUriGurB, snr laqnolle \m tenaes du premier oontntt Bont il pea pria 
identiquement rFproduits." The manj duplioaCca Fouiid aniongst tlie li^gal 
records |>ravc that a verj extensive nso was made of this arrangDinGiit, There 
moit hiiva beoD f{ood cause Tor it ; the; must bivo had to protect tliecnselves 
in BabyloD aguust faUtfioni. 

* Pavl, S.R. v., Z5, B : Anplittimus ordo dtatvit, tai UdMlai, ^ae publiei 
vel primli e^iUrtutui leriplnTant amtiiunC, aJhibitit tesUbut ila tiffnari, ut in 
wumma marffinii ad tntdiam partem pcrfarniiie triplici lino comtringaiiCur alqut 
iir^ontiu lupra linum ccra sigtut imprirnaiUur, ut e^ariori icriptvirac fident 
ialiricrr icmet. 
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-^^P9m*jiff^, r?»fr^,hrr,^ 'tr^TPsiwyia :;>fe 73r.-r,ii 

w^. fSrwJ ;n r>kr,y>,a ^lusch^ juis;zfj0L which ▼« ^vJieiST 
by AiWTryJoK^t*. Tvi siacerai x=«f: Tria -jualc md ±a ice 

wirfi ;it virl«fjt7 ''^ -mW'W ''>' *rrlnita»ft «id ?7mlv:iical irxrai ^ 

M nr»*n* vi7 property rr* lazui : ;* :r>!a» '.^ -nuTeviao* zi per- 
j^fMity, <»f ng^it of ym0MrML : -tarl fr^xi ifae nrses vr±. w^lkci 
the perv/T. U thrieatened w!» 'AsJKr-.yB die »D:re. rancf^^s, 

w« (// fA; frrpo^ Ml the ^«ti*e :^AeIf-* TLeae rerxris 
interi/WI V/ r/i^ke it known to ererytolT wtr, d>r owner 
iiiH title ^/f tfie prvperty «>d the witaeflRes V> tLe muwarrinc 
ftre ezf/res>s^Jy stated in the doemient — azbd to gire inforxsad£rEi 
M t// the Windaiien of the e^rtate — azyl these boGinianes aze 
abo jisiwf'/i, HA well m the rarreyor who fixed them. 

With ft^f^T'l Uj tl^ieir eoDtenta, thej difEeT in two respects 
frr/r/j th^; orflinATj t^^jriiSL In the firait place, the legal con- 
iWWnun nym wliich they aie based endure, as they expresB 
it, **Vfr all time,''* whilirt the latter are of an ephemeral 

' V)'*ut- ill OfTKKT Ct UtHAJST, Uc ciLt pu 8S. 

' f^A th*, 'liff<!reni rw/rk In Oit»kt et M ^Ajrr, pp. 87-18«. 

' Oyrr.HT H M,, p« 117 : (dbula awtUni* H mi iaHa mit cd/mmu; p. 121 : oiMfor 
p9wnui li(nU/UwM$ mUnuM; p, 183: ad fbut dierum, Itm^inqworum dientm 
mt^nHf/lin. T'/rmuU cm pp. ^, 119 : qu^ffwiaeuimjiu in gueeetnome dientm. 




character. The difference of the materials employed is 
connected with this — for the former basalt, for the latter 
clay, tablets — an outward representation of inner dura- 
bility and transilorineas, reminding us of the Roman 
representation of the ephemeral character of the pnetorian 
edict in the wooden tablet, and the permanent nature of 
the law in tables of metal. In this case, because the gods 
were invoked to protect the law, therefore their images were 
placed at tlie head of the record. All imaginable execrations 
were invoked against the man who should in any way tamper 
with it. whether actually by disturbing the boundaries, laying 
waste the land, appropriating the fruits, or legally by con- 
testing the claim. The records know no limit to the 
enumeration of the evils which the gods will shower down 
upon such persons; they contain a sample list of the most 
awful curses and execrations conceivable ! I expected I 
should have been able to trace a point of view for this which 
would recur also amongst other nations, for instance, the 
liomans:' the boundary- place, standing under protection of 
the gods ; but it is too limited ; the divine protection here 
invoked for the law far exceeds the boundaries — it is the 
protection of landed property in general. 

For Babylonian commercial law this form had no signifi- 
cance; it was never made use of in business transactions. 
The merchant relied on his legal bond : he had no need of 
the gods. My only object in mentioning it is because I could 
not well ignore it wholly, since the question as to the form 
of Babylonian legal dealings has been raised. 

Law forms the last factor in Babylonian trade to which I 
had expected to devote special attention in my researches. 
But the factors applying to commerce are by no means 
exhausted therein. One vital element is stUl missing. All 
that we have so far learnt, briefly stated, is that the Babylonian 
merchant rejoiced in the most favourabli' p/immercial routes 
that were anywhere available — lai" the 

■ The alleged law uf Numn FoiDpiliiu i 
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the commercial relations between a primitive 
and a commercial nation, we ehall at onco perceive what 
enormous profits Babylon must have made out of her ocean 
trade, and also why it was that the rate of interest in 
Babylon was more than double the rate among any othei' 
nation of antiquity. This also explains the prodigious wealth 
which aeeumnlated there during thousands of years, and which 
made Babylon the wealthiest city of the world.' It is only 
in Borne during the laat century of the Kepublic and during 
the Imperial Age that antiquity saw its counterpart. In both 
coses it was the superiority of the strong over the weak which 
brought about this stupendous accumulation of riches ; on the 
one aide commerce, on the other side warfare. Babylon owed 
her treasures to genius for trading on the ignorance of 
uncivilized nations ; Rome owed hers to her victorious arms. 
In both cases their wealth proved their destruction, for it 
provoked the enemies whom they had subdued to rise up 
against them — the Persians gainst Babylon, the Teutons 
against Eome. 

9. Sumviary. 

§31. My sketch of the Babylonian civilized world has now 
come to an end, and in conclusion I may be allowed to sum up 
the result in a few words. 

The result is twofold. Firstly, concerning the high stage 
of development attained by Babylonian civilization. This was 
known long i^o. Why, then, once more make it the subject of 
such close investigation ? I would not have done so, but would 
merely have taken the evidence of others for granted, if I 



' This is evident from what HEsoiw'niB raUtea (L ISZ ; ii. 93)^ to wliicti no 
donbt aiany other froota might be kdded. feUlivoly, the wealth of the 
PhiBniciu] cities may tiare been on a psr with the Babylonian ; abeolutely, 
Babylon must havo outstripped them all, by reason of her size and population. 
As to her bUo, see p. 129. An approximate idea o( the number of her inhabitAnta 
in giren by Herobotus (iii, 1B9), where the number of the men of tank whom 
DariuB had executed aFEer suppreBsing the revolution in Babjlon unonntB 
t» 3000, and the number of maidens demanded from the neighbouring tribes to 
(ill the places of tliose killed during the siege (iii. 160) is estimated at 60,000. 
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had not hoped to bring to light many details hitherto overlooked. 
It need hardly be stated that tliis could be done only in a 
comprehensive description of the whole, including the well- 
known facte ; in short, by means of a finished picture of the 
entire civilized world. Secondly, concerning the causal rela- 
tions between Babylonian civilization and the conditions of the 
land. This relationship has not hitherto been demonstrated 
by anyone ; nowhere have I foiuid even the faintest allusion to 
it. I am fully convinced that I have proved it in these pages. 
As this point is of the greatest importance for the purpose of 
my present work, I hold it to be essential briefly to review and 
gather together all that I have said in different places about 
this matter ; the total impression will, I trust, leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of my view. 

I maintain that the Babylonian became all that he was 
through the soil upon which he found himself. Kature gave 
him the impulse to perform all that which he accomplished. 
By denying him wood and stone she impelled him to make 
an artilieial substitute — brick ; by giving him large nav^ble 
rivers and the sea she gave him the impulse to build ehipa. 
By these first two efTorts— brick and the ship — the whole 
future of the Babylonian world was sealed. 

The Brick, 

1. Building, and with it the separation between the builder 
and the architect (p. 110). 

2. With the builder, the Babylonian division of time (p. 110), 
the water-clock (p. 119), the seventh day of rest fp. 113). 

3. With archiiedure, the study of geometry, arithmetic 
(p. 128). and art (p. 123). 

4 The (ovm (p. 86), and with it 

5. CivUizaiio-ii (p. 90). 

6. Fartijuatitm of the town (pp. 89, 129). 

7. With this the security and durability of the Babylonian 
govemnunl (p. 133). 

8. With the burning of clay, the virUing tablet of the Baby- 
lonians (p. 134), and 
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9, Its wide employment in business (p. 205), and thereby 
the security of trade. 

10. Because of its durability and uaeleBSnesa for other pur- 
poses (p. 136), the preservation of Babylonian legal and other 
records until our time. 

Brick comprehends half the Babylonian world. 

The Ship. 

1. First, river naviffotton; then, coatting ; finally, marine 
navigation (p. 162). 

2. With it the inevitable necessity for a knowledge of 
navigation on the open sea, the use of the dove, and ohser- 
vaiion of the stars (p. 170). 

3. With this the impetus to the study of astronomy (p. 175). 

4. Willi marine navigation, foreign trade; export and im- 
port trade of the wholesale inerchani (p. 191). 

5. With this the sea loan and the ordinary loan at tnierest 
(p. 188); and with the extended use for money in transmarine 
commerce, the high rate of interest also for the ordinary loan 
(p. 198). 

6. The contrast between retail and wholesale trade {p. 188). 

7. With the flourishing state of trade, the high development 
of law (p. 204). and 

8. The influx of incalculable wealth into Babylon, and with it 

9. The destiny in store for the realm: its conquest by the 
Persians (p. 211), 

In this tabular statement one thing follows another in 
uninterrupted causal connection: called into being by its 
predecessor, each in turn calls forth the next. 

In the whole of history I know of no example where the 
causal relationship between soil and people is ao marked and 
convincing as here; and perhaps this very circumstance may 
influence many to mistrust my deduction — it is, in colloquial 
language, "too much of a good thing!" I, however, await 
evidence that the causal connection which I claim to have 
established fails in any single point: proof can be invalidated 
only by counterproof. 



4 
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Perhaps someone will confront me with the objection that 
I have taken no heed of one very essential factor in this 
chain of cause and effect, the one which first put the whole in 
motion — man himself. Of what avail are all the impulses 
proffered by nature if man himself is not a fit agent ? If he 
be too stupid, indolent, or idle, they rebound from off him 
without eB'ect. Pliice a nation other than the Akkadians, 
Sumerians, and Babylouians in Mesopotamia, and the land 
would always have remained what it has again become at 
the present day — swamp and desert. Judged by the prevailing 
view, according to which a nation's individuality is innate in 
it, this would be quite correct. But this view is fundamentally 
false. Nations are not bom — they become (p. 70); and they 
become that which they cannot but become under the given 
conditions. Thus the three nations were bound to become on 
Mesopotamian soil that which ihey did become there. Sup- 
posing they and the old Aryans had exchanged places at the 
beginning of their existence, the Babylonians, etc., going to 
Iran, and the Aryans to Mesopotamia ; the former would have 
become as the latter, the latter as the former. I will 
presently point out, first for the Semites (§ 35), and then for 
the Aryans (g 36), the influence which the condition of the 
soil indirectly had upon both their national characters — that 
it implied a certain condition for them ; in short, demanded a 
definite "tq>erari," which, in its turn, always resulted in the 
"esse" (p. 71, esse sequitur operari). For this purpose I shall 
have occasion to turn the evidence hitherto given of the causal 
connection between the condition of the soil and the civiliza- 
tion of the Babylonians to good account; apart from this, it 
ought not to have found a place in the history of the piimitive 
Indo- Europeans. It will begin to bear fruit when we come 
to the question of the national character of the Semites, 
which, tot reasons presently to be explained, I could not avoid 
dealing with, and which refers us to Babylon as the spot where 
it originated. But, first of all, as apphed to the civilization 
and national character of the old Aryans, it will serve us 
in the same capacity as some specially suitable animal serves 
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the comparative anatomist in his investigations into the 
structure and phases of development of animal life. The 
results previously obtained will serve him as a guide in his 
investigation of a subject less adapted to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and wiU sharpen his vision for the discovery 
of less clearly defined phenomena. In short, the Babylonians 
must render us a "paradigmatic" service for the old Aryan. 
And he is better adapted for the purpose than any other. The 
Babylonian nation is the model nation of historic causality. 
In this respect it stands alone in the world. It might be said 
that history has chosen it to illustrate the idea of historic 
causality in a way which leaves no room for doubt as to the 
validity of the theory. 

I must now take leave of Babylon, to give an account of 
what the Aryans owe to her in respect of their civilization. 



TRANSMISSION OF 

written down on clay tablets {ckirs ae/ic^f A = potsherds of 
hospitality; also simply ddrs, or cheres), either in the double 
form, which I wrongly disputed formerly, or in the single, 
whereby the tablet was broken in two, one piece being 
retained by each party. Its object was not, as is generally 
supposed, to ensure hospitality for the foreign trader, but 
to give him the protection of the law, to which, as a 
foreigner, he had no claim, being able to obtain it only 
by the intervention of a native. He did stand id need of 
this, but not of a hospitable reception, his ship making that 
superfluous ; even if it had been offered (which, considering 
the length of time his business might take and its continual 
recurrence, is hardly likely), he would have had to decline 
it, as he could not leave his ship ; he would have run the 
risk of finding her empty one fine morning, or perhaps gone 
altogether. 

2. Trade coTitracts.^ 

3. Commercial Consuls. 
i. Trade Settlements. 

6. Colonisation ; and, as a nut unusual sequel to this, 

6. The Suhjugaiion of entire districts, as, for instance^ 
Bhodes. 

In point of the oi^anization of foreign trade, therefore, the 
Phcenicians outstripped the Babylonians, white, in all other 
respects, a few inventions in the field of industry excepted, 
they did not advance beyond the degree of civilization of the 
mother-nation ; and so we can sum up their position in the 
history of civilization, as compared with that of the Baby- 
lonians, in a few words: the Babylouians created civilizatdon, 
the Phtenicians helped to spread it. 

Babylonian civilization gained in Carthage a new and 
considerably more important centre than it had hitherto 
possessed in Tyre and Sidon. The selection of the place 
testifies to the clear insight of the shrewd merchant ; it could 

' I adduce no proofs coDCGnilDg these ; those who want them will find them ii 
Uovbr'b work od the Pbieiuciaiis. which I formerly read, bat btve not S{ 
ooiuulted (in the present occasion. 
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not have been better chosen, for it brought Mm into the 
closest proximity to Europe, and opened out the western 
basin of the Mediterranean, which the Phosnicians had 
explored even less than the eastern basin, which lay nearer 
to them. The excellence of the choice was made manifest 
by the fact that Carthage soon surpassed Tyre and Sidon, 
The supposition that this was due to the greater skill and 
activity of its inhabitants is nowhere confirmed ; it was due 
to nothing but the superiority of its situation. 

Yet there ia one thing which Carthage accompHahed, and 
which cannot be laid to the credit of its situation, but must 
be solely attributed to the spirit of its people — that is a 
political product of the highest importance, a republican 
constitulioa. It was in Carthage that the Kepublic first 
saw the Hght' In this respect, therefore, the Carthaginians, 
as compared with the Babylonians, produced something no less 
specifically novel than the Fhcenicians did with regard to 
the organization of foreign trade ; for the rest (art, science. 
religion) they have not, any more than the others, increased 
the capital banded over to them by the Babylonians, so that 
their importance in the history of civilization is, like that 
of the Fha^nicians, exhausted in the statement that, with 
one exception, they have contributed nothing worthy of note, 
having merely distributed what bad been matured in 
Babylon. 

Through them it was brought over to Europe by means 
of maritime trade, and inti-oduced to the Aryans who had 
immigrated there. The Aryans of Asia — the Indians and 
the Persians — obtained it directly from Babylon ; the Aryans 
of Europe through them. The appearance of the Phoenicians 
marks the Iwginning of civilization on European soil ; 
wherever they are seen civilization awakens; wherever they 
are not it slumbers ; they were needed to arouse Europe from 
her sleep. 

This explains why, at the lime that the Greeks and Komans 

' Of wh&t imporUDM this wu I hope to show at a later and more mitabt» 
pUca. 
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had reached the zenith of their civilization, the Teutons aiid 
Slavs were still at the lowest stage. The Phceniciana never 
visited them ; they were beyond their reach. But the Greeks 
and Komana were in touch with them at a very early A&ta. 
Their nearest and easiest seji-route brought them to Greece 
And Asia Minor, and hiatory is a witness to the fact that 
they went to these places in the very earliest times. Hence 
the first awakening of civilization there. As the Greeks 
themselves testify, they derived their civilization from the 
Phcenicians: Cadmus ( = the Oriental) brought it to them. 
They also went to ^pain and Gaul, but apparently without 
exercising any lasting influence there : otherwise the people 
would have been on a higher plane of civilization at the time 
of the Itoman invasion, and some Phcenician loan-words would 
have been preserved hi the Celtic tongue, but not a single 
one can be traced with certainty. The Celts owe their 
civilization exclusively to the Greeks and Bomans. 

It is clear from the above that the Aryans of Europe have 
not to thank themselves for their elevation to civilization. 
Had the impulse thereto been natural to them, it would have 
been compelled to declare itself amongst those nations also 
which did not come into contact with the Phteniciana, and 
it would have been impossible for the Greeks and Homans 
to have got so exceedingly tar in advance of them. It can 
be explained only by their having come into contact with 
«ome foreign civilization which they were receptive enough 
to quickly appropriate. And this receptivity they possessed 
in a very high degree ; it belongs, as will be shown later, 
to the character of the Aryan race in contrast to the Semitic 
race. Thanks to this characteristic the Aryans have brought 
the civilization handed over to them from the Semites to a 
height of perfection which was unattainable to the latter, 
owing to their exclusively practical nature- It is the case 
of the pupil surpassing the teacher in intellectual receptivity 
and versatility, when, eijuipped with the knowledge received 
from his teacher, he at length stands upon his own feet, 
pursues his own coiu'se, and far outstrips his instructor. 
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In picturing the Babylonian world 1 have in several 
instances had occasion to lay atreea upon the diEfereuce in 
civilization between the Aryans and the Babylonians before 
their contact with the Semites, and the irausmiaairm of Baby- 
lonian civilization to the last ; but it seeiua to me advisable 
that I sbould here, just as I did previously (p. 212), wheji 
dealing with the connection between the soil and Babylonian 
civilization, give a tabulated statement of it, witli a view of 
allowing the civilization inherited by the Arjaus from the 
Semites (Babylonians, Fhoeiiicians and Carthaginians). His- 
torical evidence as to when, where, and bow it came into their 
possession cannot be obtained; tlie proof of the transmission 
lies in the conclusion that the Semites did possess it whilst 
the primitive Aryans did not possess it ; that later on it 
appeared amongst the Aryans ; and consequently it must have 
been transmitted in the way su^ested. I must, however, 
admit that this inference is not always a safe one as regards 
all matters to which it might be applied. Fur some matters 
I hold it to be irrefutable; for others I vouchsafe it only a 
greater or less degree of probability, and certain matters, such, 
for example, as the sea-going ship, the utilization of the horse 
for riding, or of water for irrigation of the fields — I have 
not included at all, because, apart from the question of 
transmission, they might have been developed by the Aryan 
practical genius, or, as in the case of agi'iculture, which was 
unknown to the mother-nation, might have reached the 
Indo-Europeans through some other channel. With these 
reservations the following list may lie accepted : 

1. Exchange of the Aryan wooden house for the Babylonian 
stone-house, and in consequence of this 

2. Beplacemeut of isolated houses and village by the town. 

3. The application of stone unknown to the primitive 
Aryans for the fortification of towns ; 

4. For the construction of rouds ; 

5. For the building of bridges.' 

1 As far as I know the Babylonian method of vrm:tinK slouc bridgoi I* 
of tiimporarily diverting the stream has Dot Ixsiu iniiutml I'y * 
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0. The working of luctals, and 

7. Thoir appticution to tuoney. 

8. Monvy Inmaiictions : the loan at interest {/o 
nauticum). 

9. S(3VoniI Ollii'i" (lt<]Mirtmeiit6 ot private law, t.g., the 
tha wrilU'ii rwoitl of eontracts among the Greeks, 
(luplicatu legal nwoixls iiniong the Homana, and others. 

10. In Uki (louiiiin of public law the Kepublic. 

11. In that u( inii'rnntional traOe the contract of 
pilulily. 

12. Thu alphiibot uiul writing. 
Vi. The Itabylouiaii measure of time — days, hours, minatee 

together witli the water-clock calculated upon them. Thi 
iliviaion by weeks, brought about by the institution of thi 
(suvouth) day of rrat, has come down to the Aryans through 
the modium of ChriHtiuiiity, but the Komaii three-hour vigil 
mi tiio contniry, »>em8 to have been of Babylonian origm. , 

14. Babyloniiui measurement of space, with mathematics, fl 

15. Obsttrviitiun of llm stars at sea, and astronomy. I 

16. Plastic urt. Its Mirly awakening among the Greeks, iti 
lato duvL'lupinutit luiiong the remaining Indo-European natdons, 
eompelM 118 to the conclusion that they must have received an 
iinpetuH whifh was wanting to the others; and, imtil it be proved 
that tho tiarly iiihaljitant^ whom they found in the land had 
already attained tw some degree of artistic perfection superior 
to their own, I do not see how we can come to any other 
wnclusion than that they derived it from the Fhcemcians, 
who, at a vury early period, took up their abode in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the Greek Archipelago, and who, in other respects 
also, for instance in religion (in contradistinction to the other 
Indo-Euroi)eau nations), have considerably influenced the 
Greeks. 

It is, therefore, true that the Aryans of Europe are indebl 
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or Eoropo, nor the building of tunnelfl uatier river-beds, accompliahed by 
tbe suiic nieau». U need biinlt; be obscTTcd tlut the diversioD of the coi 
the Busonto oa tlic occaaiuu of the burial of AUric by Iho West GotUe, t 
be tnoed buk to tbe ezunjile of tbe D»byloiiuiis. 
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to the Semites for an iocalciilable amount of their civilization, 
and, in many of our modem institutions, ancient Bahylon 
survives to a very considerable extent. The Semites became 
the teachers of the Aryans, as each body in turn becomes the 
teacher of others whom it excels in education, and with whom 
it ia brought into contact. Without them it would probably 
have taken the Aryans several thousand years longer to 
attain to tbeii' present standard of civilization. The culture 
matured in another part of the world, and transmitted to 
the Greeks and Romans, has shortened the time for the 
Aryans. The Greeks and Romans have contributed their 
share as regards communicating their knowledge to the other 
Indo-European nations. The Aryans have become the heirs 
of the Semites ; they have not needed to commence at the 
uutetart to acquire everything for themselves, but have, 
without any efibrt of their own, entered upon their inheri- 
tance, which, however, they have honourably done their part 
to increase, not merely in quantity, but, above all, in quality. 
They have opened up new paths of civilization which their 
predecessors never trod, and, because of their peculiar intel- 
lectual bent, never could have trodden. 

This gives rise to a question of very great importance to 
us — the difference between the Semite and the Aryan races. 
This question will next occupy our attention. 
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1 of lift Natiocs and indiTiidiuds do not 
■Uitd oo the Mme plane u regards the inSnence which 
external ctmnastances have npou them. Tlie iodnidaal. at 
bia advent into the world, faringa with him the germ of ^Aat 
fotoie man, and he maj be of so tenackias, reeerred, aad 
calicos a natore that, no matter what ricisitades await him, 
they will aSecG him bat little. Xatioas, however, bzing 
nothing into the world with them: thej become; they aie 
blank tablets, and whatever ia to be r^ there, after tb^ 
have been in eiiatence for thousands of yeais, is entirely the 
work of hietoTy; while, on the contrary, the thii^ recorded 
of each individual man's character on the tablet at the cloee 
of his life were present in g^m at his birth: what has been 
added are merely the otilUnee of his external life. With 
individnals the time that external circamstances have for 
the exercise of their infinence tipon them ts very limited: 
the short span of human life is represented in the Ufa of 
nations by thousands of years, and therefore they have 
ample time for fall development. If Uie individnsl were 
to live as many thoosands of years as be lives aiiigle years, 
the inSuence of external circamstances npon the inner man 
would not fail to assert itself with him also. 

In the manner above incUcated I believe I am in a positioD 
to explain with tolerable accuracy the internal difierenoe be- 
tween the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans. As they 
endowed their gods, so must they themselves have been 
endowed; as they formed the circumstances of their gods, 
so must they themselves have been circumstanced Let those 
who question this "must" try to controvert the principle on 
which It is based ; for my part I consider that this statement 
expresses one of the most indisputable of his torico- philo- 
sophical truths. 

In contrasting the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans, 
I will not, in what follows, restrict myself to this; I will 
rather enlaige my horizon and apply the teat to their 
descendants, to all nations which have issued from them : — 
from Babylon, the Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Jews; from 
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Iran, the Indians, Iranians, and Indo-Europeans — that is, io 
the one case, the Semites, in the other the Aryans in the 
wider sense o£ the word. My theme thus assumes the shape 
formulated at the head of this chapter : the national character 
of the Aryans and the Semites. The reasons which have 
induced me thus to extend my theme are aa follow; — 

How would the purposes of this work have been served if I 
had merely stated that the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans 
were very differently constituted nations ? In the earliest 
days of their history on European soil, the Indo-Europeans 
came into contact with the Babylonian civilization, which thus 
became an element in their own pre-historic existence — Indo- 
European hbtory constitutes the post-historic existence of the 
Babylonians. This post-hiatoric existence, however, extends 
over all nations descended from them ; in it the descendants 
of the ancient Aryans and of the Babylonians meet, who of 
their own accord had not thus far come into contact with one 
another. History does not allow anything really noble or 
great which she has nurtured in a nation to perish, but 
passes it on as an inheritance to another. The Aryans 
became the heirs of the Semites, elected by history to add 
by their means a second part to the first act of the world's 
history. Who can suppress the question : How came it to 
pass that the Semites retired and the Aryans took their 
place? What else could have been the cause of it but the 
superiority of the Aryan over thB Semitic national character ? 
The early history of the Indo-Europeans has therefore to in- 
form us not only how they were constituted when they made 
their first appearance in history, hut also how the Semites 
were constituted when they made their exit. This question 
once answered, we shall know why the hour had struck for 
the Semites to retii"e from the history of the world. Within 
the limits of their powers, as conditioned by their national 
character, they had performed their part; they were now 
exhausted, worn out, dec t with age. History had no 
further need of thei" — •*" In their place came 

a virgin race in 'h, matured in 
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he cannot have been ignorant. I refer to that of Rcnan,' which 
I will proceed to explain and examine. 

According to lienon, the difference between the Aryans and 
the Semites turns on the contrast between Polytheism and 
MonotheiBni. The great dissimilarity which exists between 
them has its ground simply in this — that the former were 
Polytheists, the latter Monotheists, Let us see how the case 
really atood. 

This theory is, a priori, improbable. Religion nowhere. 
absorbs the whole existence of a nation ; it forms but one 
side of it — possibly n very important, possibly an imimixirtaDt, 
one. What do we leam about the difference between the 
Greek and the Roman national character by merely looking at 
the religion of the two nations ? Practically nothing. How 
infinitely more do we leam by contemplating art and philosophy 
in the former, State and law in the latter, revealing to ua 
their dissimilarity, not only in their conception of life, but also 
in their importance in the history of the world. The Aryans 
were formerly Polytheists ; through Christianity they became 
Monotheists. If the inHuence upon national character which 
Renan attributes to it is due to the contrast between Polytheism 
and Monotheism, that of the Aryans would have had to under- 
go a total change. But it remained unaltered. The description 
which Tacitus gives of the Germans, and (Jiesar of the Gauls, 
holds good in its essential points for all their descendants. So, 
too, with the people of Israel, the prototype of Monotheism, 
from whom Renan has primarily derived his charactenzation of 
the Semite race. 

It will be shown later on that they were not Monotheists 
from the beginning, but in course of time exchanged Polytheism 
for Monotheism. According to Renan, they ought thereby to 
have become totally different from the Babylonian mother- 
nation wliich adhered to Polytheism. Hut this did not happen. 

' E. Rehak, HUUnre OiniraU tt Syitimt Campari d's Lniuittis S6mitiqua ; 
prtmiire parlie, p. I (Paris, 18GG) ; supplement in tho Jatinuil Atiatigae, 
torn, xiii., pp. 316-582, 417-480 (PariB, 1859), iii which hn rir.fp,i.lH ha theory 
agunat otyeotions. Qaoted here&ftcr is i. md it 
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The Semitic character, their religion excepted, has heen pre- 
served in them quite aa strongly as in the latter. 

It is not easy to see what induced Kenan to attribute the 
difference between Aryans and Semites to the difference 
between Polytheism and Monotheism. Looked at from the 
historical point of view, the transition of man from Poly- 
theism to Monotheism was one of the chief titming- points 
in the whole course of history. The Aryan Polytheistfi, the 
Ismelites, and the Arabian Monotheiats — what is simpler than 
to determine the difference between the Aryan and the Semitic 
races from this point of view, which is unquestionably of the 
greatest significance for their respective influence upon the 
history of the world ? 

We have already stated that the contrast between Mono- 
theism and Polytheism is not sufficient to absorb a nation's 
whole vitality. The standard which Eenan fancies to have 
found herein, by which he can determine the difference 
between Aryans and Semites, is altogether too limited. It 
ia, moreover, incorrect. It is not true that all Semites have 
been Monotbeiata ; only the Israelites and Araba were so, but 
not the Babylonians, Aasyriana, or Phceniciana ; and the former 
attained to it only in course of time. According to Benan, 
Monotheism was the primitive possession of the Semitie race ; 
nature bestowed it upon them from their cradle. They 
brought the " conception primitive de la divinite " into the 
world with them (ii. 418) ; it is the " gloire de la race 
siimitique d'avoir atteint, (to sea premiers jours, la notion de 
la divinite " (i. 5). This assertion presupposes that nations, 
like individuals, have their character inborn in them ; and 
Eenan does not hesitate to proclaim his adhesion to this 
view, which at that time widely obtained.' I have elsewhere 
^vea my opinion as to the extent to which this view is 

' ii. 44G : "A I'origine I'espece humune so troavii divisce eu an ocrtaiD 
norabre dc famillDs, ^noniiemeDt divensa lea ans dea antruB, dont uhacunc 
ttvtjt en partagB eertnins dons ou certaina diftutn." Only in counio of time 
this " fait de la race qui r^glait tout dans lea relations humaiaes " has gradually 
datniorated, according to tbe experiencea of the nation; "I'idi^e de rocs 
fat njette nir nn tocond pUn, vum diaparaJtra jKiurtaiit tout ii fajt." 
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tenable. National character is not a natural product, but 
the work of history, the reflex of the combined historical 
vitality of the people. The stream of historical life rushes 
along, but the deposit which it precipitated in the form of 
isolated atoms remains. As the history of a people, so it» 
character : <sae sequitur operari. 

I will now proceed to prove that this applies to all nations 
of the world, and accordingly to the Semites and Aryans. 
First of all I must snbstautiate the two statements made 
above. 

Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phcenicians ever were,* and 
have ever remained, Polytheists. Ifenan has set about main- 
taining his theory of the Monotheism of the Semitic race in 
its application also to them in a very peculiar way. The 
several gods of these three nations are said by him to have 
been diflereul namns for one and the same indivisible divinity, 
whose sevei-al qualities and aspects it was desired to express. 
Opposition to this view was not long in appearing.' In this 
way Polytheism might be dispensed with altogether; "what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." If the several 
gods of the Semites are merely bo many different names for 
one and the same divinity, the same would be true for those 
of the Greeks, Ilomaiie, and Teutons. Where it is merely 
11 question of distinguishing between tiic different properties 
ur aspects of one and the same deity (and this took place in 
no nation to a greater extent than with the Greeks)," this is 



' For the assertion that the Semites firat adopted it through the Akkadian- 
Suineriaiu on their aettieniBnt in Mesopotamia, see below. 

' At the hands ot Gi^i-man sohoUra, as far as I know, first bjr Stkihtkai. in 
the Zeittthrifl /iir Vulkerpfychologic, vol. i., pp. 32S-345. Berlin, 1860. 
Kurther literary pvideiioo would here b« quite out of place ; and I will 
merely remark tl^at two German scholars (Grau in hia SetihiUn v,nd Indc- 
Hennanen in ihrtr Bcichung tur Stligion, utut H'uKiuiha/l : Hjm Apologi* 
ila ChrUtetUiima vma StandpunJcl dtx yslkerpiythaloffie, second edit. Stnttgart, 
ISSS ; and HoMiiiL in Die umitueA^n Spmehen vvd Vniktr, vol i. Leipdg, 
18S3) have sup;>orted Reuaii in his theory as to the Honotheisia of the 
.Semites. 

* Compare the collection iu tlie Index of Prbllbb's Oriechiiehii Uytha- 
logie, under the names of the individual goda. 
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ejected in the form of Hppositdon, or by the additioQ of an 
adjective, the name of the deity being retained in the singular. 
But where the gods are spoken of iii the plural, as with the 
Greeks (deol), the Romans (dii), and the Babylonians (see 
below), or where several singulars are used as names of 
deities, this proves that the conception of the unity of the 
deity is foreign to the people, that, rather, they regard the 
bearers of the different names as different individuals. The 
plural of the language is the plural of the thing — Polytheism. 
Similarly the singular of the language as being exclusive 
(merely one single name for God: ' Jahve, Allah, God) denotes 
the singular of the thing — ^Monotheisra. 

It is proved that the Babylonians must have regarded their 
gods as separate indinduals by the above-mentioned (p. 208) 
damnatory formulte, in the first place, because here the separate ' 
deities, after being invoked individually,* are all included in 
the pinral form, "dei omnes supra niemorati" ; secondly, 
becaose in the diversity of the functions assigned to them 
at the punishment of the wrong-doer, each of them infiicts 
upon him some special evil. The most convincing evidence, 
however, by which all contradiction ia silenced, is found in 
the Babylonian account of the Deluge, in which the one god 
thwarts and baffles the plans of the other. The account ends 
with the narrative that Chasis-Adra, after bis deliverance, built 
an altar on the top of the mountain, and brought a sacrifice 
there at which the gods were present "like flies." 

It is therefore true, as has been said, that the Babylonians 



' Upon the plural form ' ' Uobim " mm ImsIow. 

* Offebt uid MfiNANT, p. 103 : dtia Aim, Btli ct Ea, pp. 104, 105 : A'ebo 

. . . Bin , . . Sin . . . Samiu . . . Tatar . . . Oula . . . jVintp . . . 
Sirgal . . . Zamal . . . Turda . . , Ishara. Tho aspanita Babjloniati 
•leities we of no intcreat for m; present purpose ; conoeming thorn m« 
Homhel'ej Die mntfucA^ Velier und Sprachen, pp. 370-3B7, i 
Dnncker, Gcachwhit da AUertumi, Bfth cd., vol i., pp. it7'%72. 
1S7S. [Englleh troiulstion b; Evblyh ABBorr. Loud., 187S 
ItDiTAKD Metbu'b Oachithli da AUertvms, vol. i., pp. 17G, 17< 
1861. An Assyrian tablet eaoiuerates wren principal deitisa, 
heaven ddc) earth, atid three hundred oelestisl apirita (DoHOKBa 
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were at one time Polytheiats, as were also the AssyriaoH 
and PhcEtdcians. According to Hommel (p. 28), who shares 
Benan's opinion that the Semites were Monotheists from the 
very beginning, they became so afterwards, and exchanged 
their original Monotheism for the Polytheism of the Akka- 
dians and Sumerians. He has given us no proofs of this, 
but merely states it — it remains to be proved. I doubt, 
however, whether it can be maintained; it would have no 
precedent in histoiy. Everywhere Polytheism has given place 
to Monotheism ; nowhere has the order been reversed. The 
statement seems to have been provoked simply by the 
assumption that the Hebrews were Monotheists from the 
beginning; because the daughter-nation was this, therefore 
also the mother-nation. The hypothesis is an erroneous one. 
The Hebrews, and likewise the Arabs (to whom I have 
so far paid no attention) were not Monotheists from the 
beginning, but became so in course of time. In the caae 
of the Arabs this is beyond all doubt. But their conver^on 
to Monotheism does not date, as has been assumed, from 
Mohammed. More recent researches have proved rather' that 
the conversion, if not fully completed, was at all events in 
progress in his tima It seems to me that we may accept 
the same view with regard to the Hebrews down to the 
time of Mosea, According to Old Testament tradition their 
ancestors dwelt in Mesopotamia, Their traditional ancestor, 
Abraham, is supposed to have gone forth from Ur in Chaldea 
(Genesis xL 28, 31), and his grandson Jacob returns thither 
to iind a wife of his own kindred. When he again departs 
one of his two wives, Eachel, secretly takes with her the 

' WBLLBArsBN'a iSKaam ttud Conirfteifeit, part iii,; ifcsfa omluefati 
Heidenitims, p. 1S4 (Bcrlb, 1887): "In the Biith and seventh century ol' 
our era AlUh gained the ascendancy over tba other gods. . . . 'The bMtbena,' 
sayf Mohamed himselT, 'in case of extreme danger, invariably turn to Allah, 
not to their idols.'" The vfay in which the transition has been brought aboot 
is here eiemplified (pp. 185, IBS), The expression "God" (for the principal 
god of the tribe), who was colloquially said to teign supreme, formed imper- 
ceptibly the trauaition to the conception of an one and only universal God, 
1 races, In the Koran the idols of the people are still mentioned. 
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idols of her father (Geneais xxxL 19, 32-33). Therefore 
it la impossible that Abrabam could have beeu a Monotheist ; 
such an Abraham, together with his Monotheism, was a 
fiction of later times. If, in support of this fiction, he has 
to be the ancestor of the whole nation, it is imperative that 
he should be a Monotheist. If he were an idolater, why 
should not the people have been so loo ? Therefore it is 
necessary that Abraham should have been Monotheistic, for 
80 weighty an argument as Abraham's Polytheism would have 
been unsafe to trust to a nation so liable to fall back into 
the old Idolatry. 

That we ai-e here brought face to face with one of those 
one-sided emendations of ancient history viewed in the light 
of, and for the interest of, later times is evident from the 
traces of the former Polytheism of the people which have 
been preserved to us in the Old Testament. For instance, in 
Genesis vi. 2, " The sons of God saw the daughters of men." 
To this may be added the evidence which the language yields 
in giving the plural form for God: elokivi ( = the gods). It 
is impossible to imagine that this could have originated with 
a people which from the beginning believed in one God only ; 
it shows that originally they had several gods; when these 
gave place to the one God the expression remained and was 
applied to him.^ It is only with Moses that Monotheism 
is introduced Into the history of the Jews. Until then the 
people were given over to Polytheism. This, and this only, 
explains the necessity for the command: "Thou shalt have none 
other gods before me." If Kenan is right in stating (ii, 228), 
" que depuls une antiquity qui d^passe tout souvenir le peuple 
b^breu posseda les instincts essentiels qui constituent le 
monotheisme," this command would have been as meaningless 

' SSNAti dBclinos to admit this ; lie opposes it with (ii. 21S, 219) " . . . Im 
•bwrptioUB de divinity dost I'hlatoire Ata cultes poljtheistm olire da nombrens 
exemples, se passent d'une autre manitre : les divinity itWrbis ue diapMkJ 
pftt ecti&remeDt : Mas gout mibordonu^ aai dieux BupfrioureH, commo • 
dieui nil oomnic herns." Tiiis statement is contradieted bj the ■*< 
adduced by Wbllhal'sek (p. 23S, note 1) that the several gods of til* 
hsTe in bisCoric times, withont exception, been merged into Alkh. 
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in the mouth of Mosea as in that of a preacher of to-day. 
To a nation whose flesh and blood have inherited MonotbeiBin, 
the prohibition of idolatry ia superfluous, in the same way 
OS would be the prohibition of cannibalism to a civilised 
nntion. What was in the mind of Moses was not a lapse into 
idolatry, but a falling back into it, which it was highly neoeB- 
sary to guard against in a nation that he had led up to 
Monotheism, a retrogression which, as Bible history provea, 
did actually occur several times. It was a new doctrine which 
Moses preached to the people, and one opposed to their 
old faith. The period immediately following his, presents to 
UB the struggle between the two ; it continued for centuries. 
until the memory of and the adherence to the old faith were 
quite extinguished and idolatry was destroyed root and branch 
from amongst the people — a atru^Ie similar to that which 
Christianity had to wage against Paganism amongst the 
Teutons, where it survived in various memorials and remains 
side by side with Christianity for many centuries. 

It was Moses, therefore, who hrst preached the doctrine 
of one God to his people. Whence had he derived it ? From 
himself? This would have been an occurrence without pre- 
cedent in the history of mankind. No great truth has 
suddenly and unaided stepped forth into the world like 
Minerva out of the head of Jupiter; they have all required 
a long period of incubation; they had to ripen, imtil the man 
qualified to pluck the fruit appeared. The greatest master- 
spirits have had their forerunners on the road to truth. Is 
it likely that this law of history should have been stultified 
in the solitary case of Moses, that within the limited span 
of one human Ufe the revidsion from Polytheism to Mono- 
theism should have been compassed in his soul? 

The adopted child of an Egyptian princess, Moses enjoyed 
the privil^e of an education such as none of his kindred 
could have attained. The Egyptian priests instructed him 
in all their learning. Amongst them, as modem Egyptology 
reveals, a doctrine was accepted in very early times, withheld 
from the masses, a secret of the initiated — the doctrine of 
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the one God ' : of the " one eternal Smi-god, who goverua the 
world and manifests himself in it, of whom all other gods are 
merely forms (or names), of whom the spirit of man also 
(as Osiris) ia hut an effluence returning to him after death." 
Here, in the priestly caste, which comprised the most 
enlightened spirits of the people, and which is the only 
priestly caste of antiquity that had already advanced to 
philosophic thought — this was the place where the doctrine 
of the One God could gradually develop itself; here it was 
that Moses became acquainted with it, and penetrated by 
its tnith, he proclaimed it to his people after he had led them 
out of Egypt. In the place of the Egyptian Sun-god Moses 
put Jehovah, and the idea that man is but the effluence of 
God he interpreted by the expression of his likeness to God: 
"And God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him " (Genesis i. 27). But if we have to deprive 
him of the intellectual merit of having thought out this 
doctrine for himself, there yet remains to him the higher 
moral merit of having thrown the whole weight of his 
powerful personality into this cause, and of having pressed 
it as with a hand of iron upon the minds of the people. 

As with Moses, so it was with Mohammed. As the former 
owed the doctrine of the One God, not to himself, but to the 
Egyptian priests, so the latter owed his doctrine of Allah, not 
to himself, but to his acquaintance with the Monotheism of 
the Jews and Christians dwelling among the Arabs, Wherever 
Monotheism appears. Polytheism is doomed to extinction. 
All imperfection yields to perfection — it is only a question 
of time; before the light of the One God the brightnesB of 
the many gods pales, even as that of the stars before the 
8un. The merit of having originated the new doctrine on 
its intellectual side cannot he ascribed to Mohammed, but to 
him is due the moral credit of having thrown his whole 
personality into the work of converting his people to it. 

Thus the theory that the Semitic race was from the very 
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beginning imbued with the spirit of Monotheism ia proved 
to be historically quite untenable. The only two Semitic 
tribeB in which Monotheism was established after they had 
long been addicted lu Polytheism, the Hebrews and the 
Arabs, did not attain thereto through any innate impulse ; it 
waa forced upon them from the outside by Moses and 
Mohammed, with fire and sword. A nation devoted to Mono- 
theism from the beginning would hardly need to be forbidden, 
on penalty of death, to fall into idolatry. 

Hebrew Monotheism, however, deserves this name only in 
a very restricted sense. It is not the faith in the One God 
beyond whom there is no other, but the faith in the racial 
God of the people of Israel — Jehovah. By his side there 
are for other nations other gods ; Jehovah is only the highest, 
the mightiest of all. In reality, therefore, we here have an 
extra-national Folytheism beside the national Monotheism 
(heno theism, monolatry). 

The immeasurable progress made by Christ is thus evident. 
The God whom he preaches is the God of the whole world, 
not of a specific nation. His disciples were to preach him 
to "all nations." Christ is the incarnation of the idea of 
the universality of religion, the last step which Monotheism 
had yet to accomplish in the world. Its path which it has 
travelled through history in order finally to attain to 
Christianity would therefore be shown by the following 
stages : Egyptian priests — Moses — Christ — as his successor 
Mohammed and Buddhism in its later (not original) form. 

The advance achieved by Christ can no longer be credited 
to Judaism. The Semite has never got beyond the idea of 
the natioTial cxdtisivtntst of the deity, which has ever been the 
starting-point for the conception of a deity; neither has 
the Jew. But the Greeks had already got beyond this when 
Christ appeai-ed, and therefore his doctrine was appreciated 
by them as it could not be by any Semite, Tlie Hellenism 
of that time is characterized by the trait of coamopolitamam, 
which animated it externally as well as internally : externally 
by the dispersion of the Greeks over the whole of the then 



civilifsed world, internally by their being elevated above the 
ideal of national exclusiveness : externally no longer bound 
to their native soil, coamopolitaiiB, everywhere met with as 
bearers of culture to ail people ; internally, raised to the 
corresponding cosmopolitan conception that on religioue terri- 
tory found expression in deliverance from the idea of the 
national deity. They paved the way for Christ; and I go 
further still in accepting the view represented by modem 
historical science that Christ was influenced by the Hellenic 
civilization of his time. His doctrine was not the produce 
of his native soil — Christianity, on the contrary, denotes a 
victory over Judaism ; from the very commencement there is 
a touch of the Aryan in hirii . Some have tried to account 
for this Hnk between him and the Aryans, by accepting hia 
descent from an Aryan father. To me this external connection 
is of no value whatever : it might be there without producing 
the internal connection ; it might he absent without the other 
being wanting. 

In whatever way it happened to come about that Christ was 
influeuced by Hellenism, it is quite certain that he went a 
very long way beyond it. Although the doctrine of the one 
God which Christ preached was not new to the learned 
Hellenes of his time, the idea that God is Love, and that 
the salvation of manidnd is bound up in love — this highest 
conception of the deity, beyond which there is nothing 
higher, was altogether new to them, la reaching this not 
merely intellectual, but moral, height, the principle of the 
universality of religion was for the first time practically 
reali2ed, a true mess^e of salvation was proclaimed to all 
mankind. The beUef in one God is purely intellectual; it 
is compatible, like every purely theoretically recognized truth, 
with hardness of heart; but the belief in the God of Love, 
if not merely acknowledged with the lips, but living in the 
heart, excludes tliis. The God of Love means self-abn^ation 
as the principle of the moral order of the world. 

I must now revert to tlie Semites. I think I may thus 
condense the result of my investigations up to tliis point, that 
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it the same character of universal validity as the Christian 
Church ascribes to the former.' The idea of universality 
tirst arises with the Aryans; it has always remained foreign 
to the Semites. 

With this alleged Monotheism of the Semites Kenau con- 
nects a feature which is supposed to mark the whole race — that 
of religious intolerance. It is in the nature of Poljtheism to be 
tolerant, of Monotheism to be intolerant. Assuming that he 
La right in this, as I firmly believe he is. it proves that his 
hypothesis for the Polytheista amongst the Semites doea not 
hold good, for, according to his own theory, they must have 
been tolerant. And so they were. The fact alone that the 
BabylonianB did not force their gods upon the Hebrews in the 
Babylonian captivity, but allowed them to continue their former 
religious practices, is proof of this. And how could it possibly 
have been otherwise with the Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Carthaginians ? Eeligious intolerance in a commercial people 
is a conCradicl'U) in adjecto. Supposing they had forced their 
gods upon the people with whom they traded, they would have 
attacked their highest and holiest things, and instead of a 
peaceable interchange of goods, and their admission into the 
foreign land, the result would have been deadly strife. Religious 
intolerance and religious zeal and fanaticism are found only 
with the Monotheists amongst the Semites — the Hebrews and 
Arabs of later times. To the former it was strictly commanded 
by Moses that when they came into a strange land they were 
to " destroy the altars (of the inhabitants of the land), break 
their images, and cut down their groves " (Kxodus xxxiv. 12). 
With the Polytheistic Semites not the slightest trace of this is 
met with,* 



' 1, ii., J>t J. tl J. (1, i.): "juorf naturalia ralio iiiUr mnna homines 
coiutiluU, id apud omyia peratgtu eiModilur vDailurqu4 JUJ vf'ticui, qiuui 
qtiajure tmina gmtis iituiitur." SimJlu-ly iu the tliddlo Agei, EomMl Uw, u 
" revealod Ikw" {nUio Kfipia), waa placed (Ida bj aide witb ChristUnitj', u 
"revMled religion." 

* When KoLDtcKK {Oritntalitcht Sludim, p. 7. Berlin, 1S92) bmIm to ihow 
thk auiie tnit liia iu tliu pripati of Bui (on Utv basis of 1 Kings six. 10), w)io 
have " throwD dowu thv tllan ii( tbe Lord uid slain his iirophets with tbi; 
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which were formerly intlicted upon the ChrietiauB. We cannot 
trace this spirit of intolerance back to the founder of 
Christianity. It was a growth, not out of the New, but out 
of the Old, Testament, grafted upon the Aryans by the Jews. 
iL was the worst gift that they bestowed upon the Aiyans; it 
was the robe of Nesaus, which has poisoned their blood. But 
the Jews themselves have suffered bitterly for it. In the 
persecution during the Middle Ages, and in the anti-Semitie 
movement of to-day, the spirit of intolerance has risen against 
its author — " the injustice that thou infiictest upon others shall 
l>e visited upon thyself." It is the lex talionis m the life of 
nations. Will the Aryans ever exchange the spirit of the Old 
foi' that of the Nev Testament? The time seems far distant 
yet. 

I will now summarize the result of my criticism of Kenan's 
views in the foUowing two paragraphs : 

1. It is not true that the differences of character between the 
Semites and the Aryans were brought about by the contrast 
between Monotheism and Polytheism. Botli were or^inally 
I'olytheists, as all other nations of the world have been. 

2. It is not true that intolerance is innate in the Semite, 
tolerance in the Aryan. Aa long as they adhered to Poly- 
theism they were tolerant; not till they became Monotheistic 
did intolerance enter into their character. Its first occurrence 
is in the history of the Hebrews, who were inoculated with it 
by Moses ; he was the first to introduce religious intolerance 
into the world. From the Hebrews the spirit of intolerance 
lias, with Monotheism, passed over to the Aryans and Arabs 
and all other adherents of Islamism — relipon has called fire 
and sword to her assistance. 

3. § 35. Tiu Semites 
is wanting. 

4. § 36. Tlie Aryans 
is wanting. 
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THE VER SACRUM 



1. The TTodiiion. 

§ 37. The institution which I believe throws some l^ht 
upon the departure of the Aryans from their original home, 
is the ver sacrum of the Romans. The fact that this institution 
is also found among the Greeks, the other Latin races besides 
the Emails, and among the Teutons,* provea that we have 
not here to do with a custom which originated on Roman soil, 
hut with one which dates back to the remotest antiquity of 
all Indo-Germonic peoples. I will confine myself to the form 
which it assumed with the Romans. 

Our sources of information give us two links for the ver 
xaerum : the reports of Boman and Greek writers, in the first 
place that of Festus, and secondly the ofBcial formula of the vow 
of the ver sacruvi (Livy, x.tii. 10), communicated to the people 
by the magistrate, as to the genuineness of whicti, considering 
its careful and detailed wording, there can be no doubt. Like 
all other solemn formula;, it was in possession of the Pontifical 
College;* and, in consequence of the great importance that 

' "Ueber Griechen luid Italiksr," Schw&oleb's Afim. Oeack., t. p. 340; 
" Ucber die Germ&DBn," Fhiedkick F&anz in the Dritia Jahrt^HridU da k.k. 
Staaitgymaarimia in Wiea, vol. iv., p. 7, Bezirk rerbfloQU. von Fluiaelimtnn, 
1S83. lu one of the examples quoted b; liim tlio custom la designated as 
vderrimut ritta. With the Greeks jt tasumed tlie form of the tithes oHered to 
Ihc gods. With the Sc&adinamns it wu decided bj lot who Imd to eaigrAto ; 
with them, it ia aiid, in timea of great famine a third, ou another ocoaaioD half, 
of the popnlatioD omigrated. Aceordiug to the nijth, it waa in this way that 
Odin CMne into tbe w\aitrj with the Aacn of Asia (Tnov), upon which point 
jiiBicieDt has been Biud above (p. I). 

' It muHt haira beeu kept, together with all other formnl^ of a religion* 
Ghancter, in the archtres of the Pontilical CoUego, from which aooroe Livy 
either directly or indirectly obtained it. He makes apecial mentioD of the 
of the Ponliftx maxt'miM. 

249 
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allowed to live until grown up, whilst they ought to have 
been sacrificed at once ; and when grown up they are not 
sacrificed, hut sent abroad. Koman historians have them- 
selves realized the contradiction contained in this. In tho 
account of Festus respecting the precedent in the sending 
forth of the Maniertinea (Mamertini, p. 158) Apollo is wrotli 
because, after he had declared in a drcain to the chief of tlu- 
tribe of the Samnites that the only ineiins of allaying the 
pestilence was by consecrating all that should be bom in the 
spring next following, the children had been allowed to live ; 
and when twenty years after the pestilence broke out afresh, 
Apollo i^ain appeared to the cliief in a dream, and declarer 
that it ia the punishment for the non-fulfilment of the vow; 
they have then to fulfil it in this wise — that all who were 
bom at the time should be cast forth from among them. 
Thus Apollo is made the scapegoat: he has to remove a dilfi- 
culty which Roman historians, by falsely interpreting the ver 
sacrum, have themselves created. If Apollo liad understood the 
meaning of jus sacrum he would have replied, " Offer puppets 
instead of children, and thus fulfil the vow " ; and if Boman 
historians, instead of explaining the vcr sacntm according to 
their own interpretation, had adhered to the formula of the 
vow itself, they would have realized that it had no connection 
whatever with hiunan sacrifices to the deity, for in this formula 
no mention is made of human, but only of animal, sacrifices. 

The theory which traces back the ver sacrum to the sacrifices 
of children in primitive antiqmty is founded upon the idea 
that it cannot have originated of itself, but must somehow or 
other be based upon a custom of antiquity, and therein Festiis 
is perfectly right. The ver sacrum does, indeed, refer us to a 
practice of antiquity; it is not, however, the sacrifice of 
children, but another fact of wliich Festus cau snrely have 
had no knowledge, which, however, ought not to have escaped 
the notice of our modern antiquarians: tfte departure of ike 
Aryans from their original home. From this point of view 
not merely is the external circumstance — the emigration of a 
certain portion of the population — fully I'Xplained, but it also 
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Tiji t^ mrr^m, jl^j be SDcgh^ f:?r in nin ii 
with tf>5: Arya:. n^itber-aft^LOo. Tbe Ejccrre which mdnced 
UMTTi v> errJ:;74>: W2£ DOC o< ft rdizSocs. c-c: of a secular. 
f^TK^ir;^! cP.ikrair::V:T ; il was inieoded to check OTer-popaladon 
^|3^^, ax^ uo d^^abc k todc place much ohener ihan in the 
two iiustt&nceh of which we know — the sepaiadon of the 
Koropeaiui and that of the Iranians. Emigration appears to 
Fiave acted aii a periodic blood-letting. 

H/>w the religious institution of the rtr $aerum could have 
arisen out of this purely secular act is ob\-ious by the fact. 
Ht'jurhtWUiA by many authentic proofs, as already given, that 
ererything connected with antiquity was viewed in a sacred 
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light (retigiosum) by the Romans. If the halo extended even 
to the wooden nails, the wooden spear, the stone axe, and 
the production of fire, how much more would the act to 
wliich the people owed their entire existence — the separation 
of the daughter- from the mother-nation — not have been 
endowed with this religious sentiment during the course of 
their long wanderings ! It wa3 the most important, the moat 
momentous act of their whole national life, the beginning of 
their existence. If the remembrance of this act could ever 
have been effaced during their wanderings, the repetition of 
it during that time would have kept it alive. To the 
separation from their first home was later on added the 
severance from the second home (Book V.) ; and even on 
Italian territory, of which the Italic race originally took 
possession as a single body, detached tribes separated from 
the main body several times. And even though Roman tradi- 
tion can disclose nothing further concerning it,' and learned 
antiquarians fail to see the historical connection between the 
ver sacrum and primitive antiquity, it is nevertheless manifest 
that reminiscences of past ages were preserved in this institn- 
tion, just as in the case of other previously mentioned 
institutions. They were all retained, even after they had 
lost all practical meaning and after the popular mind was no 
longer able to comprehend them, simply because they had 
belonged to antiquity — not, therefore, merely owing to 
historical wis merti(E, but because of natural veneration for 
a glorious past. It was the patina of age which gave them a 
religious character ; in the eyes of the people they were not 
BO much historical petrifactions as relics. 

In the ver sacrum this feature of religious devotion, generally 
described as rdigiosum, took the form oi mcruvi, i.t., sacred to 
the gods, and the later repetition of this act of antiquity that of 
a vow and a sacrifice to the gods. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this representation came about. They associated it 
with grateful remembrance of what the gods had done for the 
people in days of old, when they had assisted them in their 
' Set!, hovrcvor, Uio traditJoD of tbe HJri'iui )i §'<>■ 
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until the age of twenty or twenty-one. Thia doea not conflict 
with the fact that fitness for entering the service of the Legion 
commenced at the age of seventeen, for there the young men 
had the older ones by their side, while in the wr socntm they 
stood alone. Fitueas for service is the one q^uahty upon which 
everything depends for a man. It is the virtue of man, eveu 
ae fruitfulneas is of woman. The remembrance of this con- 
ception of the past has been permanently preserved amongst 
the Romans in virtus; vir and Sansk. wira (Goth, wair, Ang.- 
Saxon wer, from which the compound Ww^eirf) ia the man, the 
hero, the warrior, and with this quality of his in virtus the 
Boman idea of virtue is coupled. The Komans preserved 
this notion long after the idea of virtue itself was alienated 
from it; while with the Greeks and the Teutons, as regards 
the denotation both of man and of virtue, the ancient mode 
of viewing things had long since made way for another. Man 
they designated by the physiological distinction of sex (Greek 
ai^p, Sanskr. nar, German Mann, from the Sanskr. Manu); 
virtue, as fitness pure and simple (Greek apmj, from the 
Sanskr. ar, to fit, to join; German Tjtgmd from titgan, taugen, 
to be fit). None of the Aryan nations has preserved the 
notions of the period of migration in this resjiect so faith- 
fully as the Bomans. There can be no doubt that it originated 
in the time of the migration, considering the fact that, as 
language testifies, it was unknwn to the mother-nation. The 
Aryans indicated man by his sex (nor); the expression virtus 
for virtue they did not know. They w^re herdsmen, whose 
regular, peaceful, harmless existence, interrupted only by petty 
skirmishes with neighbouring tribes, sufficiently couveyed to 
them the idea of heroes {wira), but was not adequate to 
absorb the full conception of virtue. But what was only a 
transitory condition for them became the rule for the 
daughter-nation. The l^end of Hirpini, of wliich I make 
mention below, represents this alteration by changing the 
herdsman into a highwayman. Every inch of ground had to 
be gained by force of arms, and in all these battles it was 
& question of the existence or non-existence of the whole 
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the most superficial and trivial things, would certainly not 
be found wanting in reference to institutions of antiquity. 
It would not have been in accord with IComan custom if 
they hatl not connected themselves with the past, and if 
remains or reminiscences of it ahonld have been preserved. I 
am convinced that this general point ot view is very wide- 
reaching and by no means exhausted by this one application 
of it ; Eoraan arclu^ology will certainly discover many more 
things in the direction in which it points. 

In what follows I will apply it to the "Btr sacrum. It is 
incumbent upon me to furaish evidence that the ver sacrum is 
an imitation of the departure of the Aryans from their original 
home. This presupposes that the similarity between the two 
has been proved ; all the features of the vcr sacrum, have to 
correspond to those of the original which it has imitated — the 
emigration ot a part of the population from its original home ; 
and this proof I am prepared to give. But it will substantiate 
only that this Eoman institution may be traced back to 
antiquity, still leaving room for the possibility of another 
interpretation : it does not prove that this was actually its 
origin. I take it, therefore, that under these circumstances we 
can attribute to it only the value of a plausible hypothesis. 

But it lays claim to historical truth, and this I will prove by 
showing that certain points in the ver sacrum allow of no other 
interpretation than the one I have stated — that the problem 
given us to solve can find its solution only in the departure of 
the Aryans from their original home. 



2. The Srveral Features of Ike Ver Sacrum. 

§ 38. This point of view has now to be subjected to the test ot 
the several details of the ver sacrum ; and these are as follow : 

1. The External Occasion of the Ver Sacrum. — In Bome it was 
aorne public calamity,' such as great distress in time ot war, 
epidemics, etc Of what nature can the calamity have been 
which induced the Aryans to emigrate from their original 
home? 

' Fejjtus, ^. Ver •^acnt'm, p. 397 i mujrnu periailia ncUudi. 
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moua dimensions that nothing short of wholesale emigration 
could be of any avail. Hunger drove the Indo-Europeana 
fi'om their Asiatic home into Em-ope ; hunger haa been the 
lever employed by history to cause them to fulfil their 
historical mission. For thousands of years it has kept them 
on the move. It scared them from their second home when 
the soil, owing to imperfect cultivation, no longer sufficed to 
feed them ; and after they had secured a third home, it 
would not let them rest. Until far into historic times we 
tind Celts and Teutons resorting to emigration ; it was always 
the cry for land which they I'aised. They were willing to 
lay down their arms if only this request were granted them. 
It was not insufficiency of soil that foi-ced them to this, but 
the imperfect cultivation of the land which they possessed. 
In proportion as agriculture attaineil perfection, the necessity 
for emigration diminished ; and thus it can be explained why 
the Greeks and the Latins were not forced to take refuge in 
emigration, but resorted rather to colonization. Of the 
Samnites only are frequent emigrations reported;^ but they 
were a pastoral tribe, to whom the causes above referred to 
do not apply. Transfer the plough to the Aryans, and the 
liistory of Europe would have assumed a totally different 
aspect : instead of Aryan blood it would probably be Semitic 
blood which would flow through the veins of the European. 
The soil of Europe has always attracted the Semites. Even in 
the prehistoric times of the Aryan nations of Europe we 
meet with the Semites in the commercial settlements of the 
I'hcenicians, on the coast of the Mediterranean. In historic 
times the stru^les between Carthage and Kome for the 
dominion of the world follow; a thousand years later the 
Arabs obtain a foothold on European soil. The fact that 
Europe has not fallen to the share of the Semites is simply 
because the Aryans anticipated them : they would not have 
done so if the mother-nation's ignorance of the plough had 
not forced them to emigrate. 

' Vaiiro, de R. R. 3, Ifl, 29, quoting the reaeon mentioned above; ^a Mm 
eretrro SubiHi/iutUiivtriijUp^'opter muUUudiiunii HlKrortini, 
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in which the object is to get rid of the aurphis population, 
but that the wt sacrum had merely an illustrative motive. 
The Romans never mention over-crowding as one of the 
grounds of the ver sacrum, but refer to other calamities, such 
aa pestilence and war, which are not in the slightest degree 
remedied by migration ; and the fact that in the ver sacrum 
the execution of the vow is separated from the vow itself 
by an interval of twenty or twenly-one years does not 
harmonize with the idea of alleviating an existing over- 
population, 

The migration in the ver sacrum, therefore, has no real 
purpose. This marks the difference between it and the 
migration of the Aryans. There the motive was of a real 
satnre, viz., the riddance of the surplus population, which could 
not find sufficient bread at home. It follows, therefore, that 
the dimensions of the migration must have been very different 
from those of the ver sacrum. To be of any service a consider- 
able portion of the populace had to migrate, and this was more- 
over imperative in the interest of the emigrants themselves. 
It was necessary that they should number thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, if there were to be any chance of 
their overcoming the resistance of foreign nations for which 
they had to be prepared. The fact that they did so shows that 
our supposition is well founded. We must therefore assume 
their departure to have been somewhat after the manner of 
the migration of the Teutons at the time of the migration 
ot nations, or general migration, when peoples numbering 
hundreds of thousands set out on the march. In one point 
only is there a considerable difference. With the Teutons the 
whole nation set out, old and young, sick and infirm, capable 
and incapable alike ; here it was only a portion. How are 
we to interpret this ? 

We have two connecting links to help us to answer thiB 
(question, What were the elements of which it was composed ? 
One we derive from the motive of the migration, the other 
from the ver sacrum. 

No one emigrates without ui^ent need, and if the need 
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by the leaders of the undertaking were worthy of partaking 
ill it. During the migration even those who had attained 
an honourable old age had to depart this life when they were 
no longer fit for military service. How much less, then, 
would the hale and sound have encumbered themselves at 
ttie outset with old people, or those whose military efficiency 
would soon come to an end ! " Away with the old folk ! " 
was the watchword at the commencement of and throughout 
the migration period ; " he who will eat with ua must fight 
with us." And what applied to the old people would apply 
also to those who were unfit for service on other grounds — the 
weak, the ailing, the cowards. Here again the custom of later 
times, excluding weakly children, gives us a historical link. 
KitnesH for military service was the indispensable qualification 
for joining in the expedition. 

This statement presupposes that this participation in the 
migration was not merely a question of personal inclination, 
but rather that the decision as to who might join was left 
either to the particular community or to the chief directors 
of the enterprise. That such an authority must have existed 
is obvious, because two other matters must necessarily have 
been regulated before starting — first the time of departure, 
which had to Iw fixed beforehand, so that in the interval 
the necessary preparations might be made ; and secondly the 
question of maintenance. The decision as to who should join 
the expedition is in no way less important than these two 
points, and the close connection it bore to the question of 
maintenance presupposes that it must have been settled by 
some authority. The number of the migrating host was 
known to a man (§ 39). 

All who intended to join the expedition had therefore to be 
fit for military service. That is the explanation of the youth- 
fulness of the exiles in the xer sacrum. The young men were 
left to grow up until fit for war. They came of age at puberty, 
but fitness tor military service required a still greater physical 
and mental development than mere legal majority. I believe 
this to have been the object in view in postponing the time 
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Dation. To be conquered was equivalent to annihilation. 
Thus it is explained why courage was the only virtue in 
man which was worth anything, the only one which, in casea 
of exceptional bravery, was publicly rewarded. The reward 
of virtue was the lanee bestowed by the nation (hcala 
pTWUSia)} the order "pour la m^riic" of antiquity. The 
wooden apear-points which the Romans retained long after 
they had been made acquainted with iron ones ahow us 
that we here have to do with a custom of antiquity. 
Cowardice is the greatest disgrace that can befall a man. 
The Teutons sank their cowards into a swamp. Offences 
which presuppose a manifeatation of strength, such as 
robbery or murder, did not disgrace a man ; it was left to 
the parties concerned to procure satisfaction for themselves. 
In the vm- aaerum fitness for mjhtary service is identical 
with youth. It has already been observed that on the occasion 
of the de^iarture of the Aryans from their home it was not 
BO strictly adhered to. But the element of strength illus- 
trated in the ver sacrum is nevertheless highly instructive. 
The Bomans always retained it in the official designation of 
the people gathered together for the purpose of a national 
assembly, as pube praiaente^ and in connection with this 
version the oft-disputed linguistic meaning of populus as 
denoting the young people* gains much in pi-obabihty. This 
is, moreover, supported by the conti-ast between populvs and 
senaius, which latter is hngiiistically connected with old age. 
If senaius denotes the old — senes, popiUua must refer to the 
young, the puli, pvbercs ; the contrast would lose its force, and 
linguistically be quite incorrect, if populvs, as was supposed, 
denoted merely the mass of the people. 

' FEsnra, EpU. Hcata, \>. 101. - VtxtVs, Ep. Fubr priesti\te, p. 2E2. 

* According to Kunu, in Zv,r iUtatrn f/enehichlf iUr indogennaniaiihen FSUcer, 
p. 4, pajntlua contains a reduplication of pubitt=yoaiig (example : diaci-puliu, 
pupil) fcom tlta Sauskr. root pu, to pro-luce, to liring up, from whinb th« 
Sanskr. putra, son ; pulri, duighta ; Latin pver, pubri, piitnf, puptu, boj. 
Similarlj the redapllcation pupillua. For a comgiariHOQ of the above derivk- 
tiotu tee my Oeiit da r. R, i.. p. 249, note 147, to wliioh may now be added 
that of Vamccek, loc. cil.. vol i., p. 506. 
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origin of thia custom as it is 6887 to understand in a nomadic 
military tribe liviug in a continual state of warfare. 

The people is the array; this gives us the true character 
of the Aryan nomads. Fitness for liearing arms was the 
first qualification of membership for the male sex ; he who 
had lost his fitness was cut off as a useless member; bread 
was too scarce during the march to admit of its distribution 
amongst the useless. Those who wished to shai'C the food 
had also to share in the fightii^. In historic times the 
custom of killing the old men was not known in Eome; 
they were not only allowed to live, but they received a pro- 
minent political position in the constitution of the Senate. 
which realizes the idea that the old men, when no longer fit 
for action, were, ou account of their age and experience, all 
the more in request for advice. It seems quite superfluous 
to raise the question : What brought about the chauge ? What 
could the answer be but " the revolution in social ideas " ? 
Only why did not these social ideas develop themselves during 
the migration ? If the conditions had not changed, these 
notions would also have been deferred. But the conditions 
did change. In place of the nomadic came the settled life, 
and therewith the question of maintenance assumed quite 
another form. During the march it was the concern of the 
military administration ; now it became the concern of the 
individual; each one had to thank himself for his food: he 
lived at his own, not at the public expense; and whereas 
foiTnerly they were dependent upon the cattle which they 
had with them, upon the wild fruit they gathered, and upon 
plunder, and there was thus every reason for being careful 
and even frugal in the distribution of victuals, now the 
plough had opened the door for procuring a fully adequate 
supply of fooil. A fixed abode and the plough did away, 
amongst the Latin races, with the custom of killing their 
old people. That it continued to exist amongst the Teutons 
and Slavs far into historic times proves that the plough had 
not yet fulfilled its mission amongst them ; as this was accom- 
plished the custom disappeared there also. 
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3. In t/ie Ver Sacrum all ctmntetion with the Molher-natum 
■was severed. — The Boman popular mind attributed this to 
the fact that the departing host waa absolutely given over 
to the care of the gods, and that consequently the people 
must withdraw their support from them. As above remarked, 
this view was foreign to the Aryans, Doubtless they also 
invoked the blessing of the gods ; but what decided them 
to depart was not the idea of performing a deed well pleasing 
to the deity, but simply a desire to help themselves. Separ- 
ation from the mother-nation was absolutely necessary for 
this, and although at first some kind of communication may 
have been kept up with them, gradually, as the distance 
which separated them increased, this became more and more 
difficult, and finally ceased altogether. This cii'cumBtance 
of the separation of mother - nation and daughter - nation 
assumed, in the ver sacrum, a political character. What had 
in the first instance been the inevitable result of the 
migration, was converted, in the ver sacrum, into a necessary 
obligation. 

4, Tke Popular Decree in the Ver Sacrum. — The ofBcial 
formula is given above (p. 250), and it was there hinted 
how little notice hail been taken of it by Koman anti- 
quarians in their interpretation of the contents of the vow. 
According to them the popular decree included also children 
— the formula made no mention of them ; according to 
them the young of all animals were dedicated — the formula 
mentioned only the cattle: "quod ver attuterU «! grege," and 
those only "ex guillo, ovUla, eaprino, lovillo." ' Considering the 
exactness of the wording of old Eoman formula^ in which 
every word was weighed with painstaking precision, and the 
improbability that Livy, who, with regard to the execution 
of the vow concerning the young of animals, gives the most 
detailed description of the formula, should have omitted the 

> That hor«es and asses are also counted aa ^' gregatim,'' lee L 2, {2, ad leu. 
Aq. (u. 2). 
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most important part, referring to the cbildreu, there can be 
DO doubt that the formula does not extend to them at alL 
Why not? We are here apparently before a problem in- 
capable of solution. 

If our view be the correct one, that the rer sacrum is an 
imitation of the migration of the Aryans, it is clear that 
the popular decree, as well as the other features of the ■oer 
sacrum, must find its counterpart in the exodus of the Aryans. 
The necessity for it,' urged upon them by the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, must have had its foundation in the urgent necessity 
for it formerly. What was the motive which induced the 
people to take the matter in hand ? The question answers 
itself. The migration was caused by the necessity of rescu- 
ing the nation from a great calamity. It was the "social 
question," as we should call it now, which then for the 
first time presented itself to our forefathers — provision 
for the poorer classes, the simple question of subsistence. 
Where there is abundance of food this can be settled by 
arranging for the rich to give to the poor out of their 
superfluity; but where there is not enough to supply the 
population, there ia nothing for it but migration. But even 
migration necessitates that, at least for the immediate future, 
a suEGciency of food should be provided, otherwise it is equi- 
valent to certain starvation. 

The question of victualling is the first to present itself 
when a mass of people is setting out. whether it be, as in 
our days, an army, or as it was during the migration, a whole 
nation or part of one. And this cannot be left to the 
individual, but must be settled by authority. When the 
Helvetii migrated to Gaul (Ciesar, De Bello Gallico, L 5), a 
national decree proclaimed that every householder should pro- 
vide himself and his family with provisions for three months. 
The three mouths understood thereby were the three months 
of spring: they started in Marclt Spring served for the 
Aryans, as will be pointed out presently, not merely as their 

* LiVY, t<x. fit., omnium primum jiopultim eomuteivlum dt vert sacra . . , 
injuatu pfiptili vovtri iion pate. 
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time of departure, but also of tbe migration: they rested 
during the lieat of the summer and during the winter. The 
Helvetii had already become an agricultural nation ; their 
provisions consisted of flour (Ciesar: frumentum , . . moUia 
cibaria). The Aryans were a pastoral nation ; with them 
therefore it must have been caltla As with the Helvetii, 
8o with them also, the departure was doubtless preceded by 
a similar decree that every one had to provide the necessary 
cattle for himself and his household. But what about thoee 
who were not able to do so, the poor, who bad tended tbe 
flocks of the rich and had thereby lived, but not acquired 
any cattle for themselves? If they desired to get rid of 
these, i.e., of all those in a similar position, there was nothing 
for it but for the rich to provide them with the necessary 
cattle. If this had been left to their own goodwill, many 
would have refrained from doing so ; yet it was to the common 
interest that the exodus should be made possible; it was a 
question of warding off a danger with which the wealthy 
might be threatened by the needy. It was therefore necessary 
that this obligation should be laid upon the wealthy by a 
national decree, in order that, by giving up a portion of their 
cattle, tbe departure might be made possible; it was a kind 
of property-tax, as we should call it, 

This explains the above-mentioned declaration of the 
Pontifex maximus : in jvssv. populi voveri non posse (the people 
alone could impose this tax upon themselves). 

But the imposition of the tax presupposes a knowledge of 
the necessity for it, and this again the assessment of the 
number of the emigrants and of the cattle which they could 
themselves provide. It is inconceivable that these preliminary 
queatiouB should not have been first gone into ; and tliis could 
be done only by public summons ; every one intending to 
take part in the migration would have had to present himself 
previously, to report upon the number of the members of 
his household and of the cattle in his possession. Lists bad 
therefore to be made out in every community, and these liats 
had then, either directly or through the province or tribe, 
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to be laid before the central body, which latter we have takeii 
for granted as absolutely indispen sable. Guided by this 
computatioa of the total niimber of emigrauts and of the 
cattle held by them, the question of the assistance needed was 
then gone into, calculated according to the individual heads 
and the length of time that it would be needed, and thereupon 
the amount was fixed which those remaiuing belund had to 
contribute. To determine the actual share of each in- 
dividual it waa necessary to have an accurate list of the 
number of cattle owned by each of those remaining behind. 
The knowledge of the total number of cattle in Iiand asA 
of the number yet to be contributed was the standard by 
which the taxation of the wealthy was regidated. The small 
folk who owned only a few head of cattle each, would not 
have been called upon to contribute. 

Some will doubtless regard this I'egistratiou system of 
antiquity as an anachronism. I must leave it an open 
question whether the inference from the Celts is to be 
considered conclusive evidence for the ancient Aryans. With 
the Celts the system was fully developed at the time when 
Caesar came into hostile conuuunication with them. In the 
camp of the Helvetii Cicsar found, when, after his invasion 
of Gaul, he had vanquished them, the most carefully-compiled 
lists of the number, not of the fighting men only, but also 
of those unfit to carry arms, all carefully specified — boys, 
old men and women,' and of the number of their allies. 
With reference to the armed forces opposed to liim in 
former battles with the Gauls, Ciesar gives in other places 
(iL 4; vii. 71, 76) tlie most minute information. Ostensibly 
he owed this knowledge to his spies amongst the native 

' Cabab, De Bello Gail., i. 29 : tahulat lUUris Orwxis am/tctae, quibu* in 
loiulu nominatim raiio eon/ecta erat, qui numenu daino exisatt eontm, gvi —^'• 
Jem patent. U item, aeparalim pueri, tenei, mvlitTfaqim. The total i 
th« Helvetii was 268,000, or coimtmg the allies 3S8,000, tlikl ot tl 
men 92,000, exactly a fourth ot the total number. At the MEM 
AryiknB, when the old men and those ap]iriHcbiiig nuuih^iod did not* 
TDBuf of the jonng men would just have married, aud the nurabar • 
therefore may also Iw eattmated at a low rate, the uiimber of &>>■' 
have been considerably larger. 



iohabitants, of which he had no lack in any of the Celtic 
tribes ; this presupposetl that the Dumbers were registered ; 
and Vercingetorix knew exactly how many days the pro- 
viaJons of the besieged would hold out (11. 71); these also 
must therefore have been numerically calculated. 

The same system of registration which we meet with 
amongst the Celts is also found with the Eomans in the 
form of the census. In its historically attested form the 
census is known to have originated with Servius Tullius, but 
I cannot imagine that the institution, without any connecting 
link with the past, could have proceeded perfectly new and 
fully developed, as it were, from the brain of its originator, 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter ; it is much more 
likely that the foundation upon which he built the system 
of lustration had previously existed, and was not invented 
at the time. That no high degree of civilization was needed 
to bring this about is proved in the case of the Celts. 
Ordinary common sense will suffice to show any martial nation 
the value of it. 

But neither Celts nor Eomans had to discover it; their 
predecessors had saved them the trouble. What the Helvetii 
did on leaving their former home, the Aryans had done before 
them on leavii^ theirs: they had originated a census of 
the emigrants. For the former there was no lu-gent necessity 
to do this, because the supply of the necessary provisions was 
each individual's own alfair; but tor the latter it was indis- 
pensable, as the amount of the property-tax to be raised for 
this purpose by the nation, and the portioning out of it 
amongst those who remained behind, presupposes of necessity 
a numerical estimate of the emigrants and of their needs. If 
I am right as to the property-tax, the gahdla emigrationis, 
in the passive sense of the word, as one might say, it proves 
that statistics in their primitive state date back to the Aryan 
mother-nation. 

No proof of the truth of this statement has thus far been 
given. Shoidd it be forthcoming, it must, in the first place, 
be ascertauied that, as in the ver sacrum, so also in the 
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dt'parture of the Aryans, a national decree preceded the actual 
exodus; and, secondly, that the tribute of cattle prescribed 
thereby was not intended, as with the former, to be a 
sacrifice to the deity, but for the support of the emigrating 
host. 

It the wr awntm ia in reality based upon an imitation, the 
original departure from the Aryaa home (and upon thia point 
the reader must draw his own concluaioua when he has read 
all that I have to say on the subject), it will be proved that 
the one as well aa the other must have been preceded by a 
popular decree. And how could it possibly have been other- 
wise ? For, 4uite apart from the agreement about the 
departure itself, there were a host of pi-eliminary arrange- 
ments to be made : the time of starting, the maintenance 
during the march, and the place of meeting.' 

The Bubatance of the vow in this popular decree of the 
WW sacruvi lies in the sacrifice of the young of the flock. 
This point, overlooked alike by Eoman and modern anti- 
quarians, is of great significance. It represents to us the 
sacrifice of the shepherd ui contrast to that of the farmer. 
The shepherd offered one of hia flock to the deity ; the 
farmer brought of the produce of his land; both invited the 
deity to share their repasts — as their food, so their sacrifice. 
This contrast between the bloody and the bloodless sacrifice 
h, from a historical point of view, of great importance ; it 
represents to us two forms of human existence and also two 
different degrees of civilization — pastoral and agricultural life. 
The bloody sacrifice is as certainly an offspring of the pastoral 
an the bloodless is of the agricultural period; tlie former ia 
the elder of the two, and although it may be found to exist 
side by side with the bloodless sacrifice, yet it did not originate 
lieside it, but us a remnant of earlier times, even as is the 
still older hunter's sacrifice, e.g., of the hind to Diana. 



' TliGse thrra items an spooiajly mentioned by Ciesar as maUere of decrM | 
amongst the Helvetii st the time of th^ir depirturB, the question of susteu&nce, 
L 5, the two otbera, i. S: dinn diaml ^ua die ad rifatn Ritodani e 
amvtniant. 
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In the Old Teatament legend the contrast between the 
bloody and the bloodless sacrilice i^ personified in Cain and 
Abel. "Abel was a keeper of siieep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the soil ; and Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord .... and Abel, he also brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the 6it thereof." (Genesis 
iv. 2, 4.) Cain kills Abel. I see there the allegorical illus- 
tration of the supplanting of the imperfect form of existence 
of the shepherd by the more perfect form of the farmer ; * the 
eubstitutiou of the bloodleas for the bloody wicrifice follows 
as a matter of course. 

The Roman legend pictures for us the Roman from the very 
h^inning as husbandman. At the founding of Rome Romulus 
appointed two yoke of arable land to each citizen, and his 
successor, Numa Pompiliua, replaced the bloody by the 
bloodless sacrifice,' which, on account of the resemblance 
between the sacrifice and the domestic meal, can but signify 
that Roman tradition attributed the change from the animal to 
vegetable diet to very remote times. This fact is also proved 
in the Vesta worship, known as one of the oldest cults of 
the Roman people. The altar of Vesta repi-esents to us the 
domestic hearth, the sacrifice offered thereon the ordinary food 
of man ; it consisted of a kind of farinaceous pap, prepared 
from the " oldest kind of com known to the Romans " (,fa,r, 
spelt; which, in the form of bread, wc come across in the 
marriage contract — confarreatio). with the addition of a little 
salt The name of the pay given to soldiers in later times 
(soldi) is derived from com {stipendiuin, from sfyw= fruit of 
the stalk ; jjCTwferc = to weigh out). 

By the aide of the bloodless sacrifice, however, the bloo^ 
sacrifice was also retained in Rome, and we find one of its 
applications in the ver sacrum. If we did not already know that 
the ver sacrum did not originate on Roman aoil, but belonged 
to ancient Aryan times, we m^ht conclude tliis from the fact 

■ 8m above, p. lOU J^. 

* Plikt, HisU Nat., xviii. £, } 7 : i^unut iiutiiiiH lUos /ruge coUn et moia 
talsa tupplieare. 
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that the vow made in the i)tr sacntm was limited to the 
Hocks ; were it otherwise, the fruit of the land would also 
have been included It is, therefore, the sacrifice of the herds- 
man of antiquity, and was obligatory only upon those who 
Ijoaseaaed flocks. This circumstance, which is fully explained 
in the historical origin of the ver mcrum, was of great 
practical importance; it meant that the sacriiice in the vfr 
sacrum was incumbent upon the rich, not upon the poor. 
The poor man had no flocks ; his live-stock consisted of the 
draught cattle working his plot of ground, the familiar four 
res mancipi — ox, horse, ass, mule — and tlie few herds of cattle 
gi'azing in the field— cows, goats, sheep; the vow did not 
extend to the young of these animals. In this respect, also, 
ttie similarity between the ver aacrum and the exodua from 
the first home is maintained, for there also only the wealthy 
were called upon to pay the tribute (p. 271). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the sacrifice 
prescribed in the ver sacrum, is the sacrifice of the herdsman, 
and leads us back to the pastoral life of the Aryans in theii" 
first home before the introduction of agriculture in their 
.second. There is only one point in which this does not apply. 
The awine, as is shown by the resemblance of the Gk. 5i, Lat. 
■ills, Old-High Ger, sii, with Zend. Ail, and Sauskr, s^kard 
= wild boar, was known to the Aryans, but the breeding of 
swine was still unknown in the Veda and Avesta : swineherds 
arc nowhere mentioned. The change seems to have taken 
place upon their settlement in their new home. The new 
name found amongst all the Aryan nations : Gk. tropKOi, Lat. 
porcus, Iran, ore, O.-H. G. farah. Old Slav, prase,^ can have 
been derived only from the langu^e of the original in- 
habitants; the appearance of a new name beside the old one 
for one and the same thing always points to its derivation 
from an outside source. Probably it was not the nam'* of 
a household animal, but of some kind of cattle V 
Thus, it figures, as the divine swineherd in the 
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amongst the Greeks as early as the heroic age, and amoi^st 
the Itomaus iii the sacrificial vow of the ver sacrum ; the fact 
that it was added afterwards must have escaped the notice 
of the people when they intended to illustrate by it the 
departure from the original home. The idea that the ver 
sacrum was a reproduction of the depart-ure from the second 
home is excluded, because in that case the huBbandinati 
instead of, or at auy rate together with, the herdsman would 
have been called upon to bring his offering. 

The sacrifice, therefore, which in the ver aacrum was by 
popular decree made incumbent upon the ownei-s of flocks, 
without any doubt refers us back to the period of an existence 
exclusively pastoral, t.c., to the Aryan mother-nation. An 
event had to be reproduced which had taken place at 
the exodus of the Aryans from their home, viz., a tribute 
payable by the owners of flocks of a portion of their cattle, 
though whether for sacrifice to the deity or for equipment 
of the departing boat we have now to decide : it will depend 
upon whether the features of the sacrifice in the ver aacrtun 
do not exclude the possibility of the former assumption, as 
to which I hope to be able to convince the reader. 

The supposition that the Aryans before their departure 
offered sacrifices to the deities in order to invoke theii- blessing 
upon their enterprise seems so obvious that we may take it 
for granted. But the very fact that it was so obvious makes 
it difficult to understand why a decree of the whole nation 
was required. Even in Home, notwithstanding the highly- 
developed system of sacrifices, that ordained in the ver sacrum, 
remains without a counterpart. Besides the sacrifices incum- 
bent upon individuals (sacra privata), or upon all the citizens 
together (popularia), there were others which the whole 
nation {publico) or the gentlefolk (gerUilicia) had to make, 
but these were voluntary and composed of their own property, 
and were not considered a tax specially imposed for that 
purpose. The method adopted in the ver sacrum is ao 
entirely opposed to the ordinary form of the Roman sacrificial 
system that no other interpretation seems left to us save the 
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one I have eu^ested — an illustration of a precedent of 
antiquity. 

But supposing individual saci'ilices were not made volun- 
tarily, but had to be imposed by a national decree, it is 
easy to see that in that case it could not possibly have 
assumed the form illustrated in the vtr sacrum, where it 
diatineUy states si res publiea . . . salva servata erit — in the 
former ease it would of necessity have to be unqualified; in 
the latter it applied to the fruit to be expected in the following 
spring ; in the former, where the sacrifice had to be offered at 
the very time of departure, it eould apply only to such 
animals as were available at the time, not the new-bom, which 
would not be suitable for it, and which, on the contrary, the 
herdsmen allowed to grow up and to fatten before killing,^ 
but only the full-grown, the fattened cattle. In the ver 
siorum this was particularly emphasized in a special passes 
in the formula: " gui faxit quando void fadto." In the ver 
sacrum, the sacrifice preceded by many years the departure 
of the youthful host ; in the latter case it would have had to 
lie brought at the time of the departure: in the former it 
(lid not stand in any intimate connection with it — it was 
not brought to invoke the divine blessing upon the departing 
host, but out of gratitude for deliverance from dire calamity; 
in the latter it stood in the closest connection with it, the object 
being to propitiate the deity; in short, in the former case it 
was a thanks-offering, in the latter it was of the nature of a 
precatory sacrifice. 

Thus, all that remains of the connection between the law 
by which the Romans were in the ver sacrum bound to 
dedicate the forthcoming addition to their flocks and the 
corresponding decree of the Aryan people, of which it was 
an imitation, is the reference which they both bad in common 

' When it njB (Genesis it. 1): "And Abel hemlso brought of t*" 
or his ftoek.," it is olesr from the addition "and of the fat thereof 
sot meui that he killed tbe young juat born ; the firatliogi in t 
rather the fint f ouqj; brought fortb by the viiinal in oontnr 
born afterwards ; it is the preferenoe of tbo ftratbam >^' 
tha anintal. 
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concern, and there can have been no lack of sucli awkward 
slaves. There was no public siipenision over the carrying 
oat of the pledge, which was left entirely to the conscieuc* 
of the indi\ndual: " qwmodo faxit. pT(^ faetum esto" 

It has been mentioned {p. 268) that the formula of the ver 
lacrum speaks only of animals, not of human lieiugs. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that this cannot possibly be accotinted 
for by any inaccurate rendering of the formula by livy. We 
stand here, as it seeme, before an insoluble problem. The side 
issue in the ver sacntm, the cattle, are mentioned ; the principal 
■ thing, man, is not. The solution of the problem is afforded 
by our view of the ver sacrum ae a representation of the 
exodus of the Aryans. It is this: participation in it was 
a voluntary act; the nation compelled no one to leave 
the country; the popular decree had merely to do with the 
raising of contributions for the migrating host: it did not 
compel anyone to migrate; in fact, it was not migration at 
all, it was banishment. This explains why the legal precept 
to the Eoman nation in the ver sacrum also observes perfect 
silence on this point. The precedents of antiquity were 
strictly followed ; the popular decree was limited, as of yore, 
to animals ; but of men it makes no mention. As to the 
way in which the vow was extended to them also by the 
Komans, we have no direct information; negatively, however, 
this much is certain — not by a popular decree, The only 
reason for this is the one already given. The view which I 
hold has stood a test which puts its accuracy lieyond all 
doubt; it hoa solved a problem for which no other solution 
can be found anywhere. 

5. The Spring in the Ver Sacrum. — Why slionld it be the 
spring ? Why not some other season of the year ? This 
question has, as far as I know, never yet l)een asked, much 
less answered, And yet we cannot waive it, for it cannot 
have been by accident that the Romans elected the spring- 
time. Wliat decided them to it? The awakening of nature 
in the spring ? We cannot see wliat the awakening of 



nature had to do with the eolenm promiBe to the deity and 
with the aacrifice; promises and saciifices are not associated 
with any fixed times. Was it because the aniraala bring forth 
their young in the spring? As shown above (p. 278), this 
applies only to homed cattle, not to the three other kinds 
of cattle ; and as for human progeny there is no special season. 
Yet, doubtless, in choosing the spring they have been influenced 
more with a view to mankind than to animals. 

Once more our theory of the departure of the Aryans from 
their home enables us to answer a question to which other- 
wise we should vainly seek a reply. The spring was chosen 
because it was the season in which the Aryans left their homa 
This fact can be confirmed with all certainty by the connecting 
links in Koman antiquity, to which may lie added the evidence 
of the separation of the Teutons at the time of the migration 
of nations. 

Let us imagine ourselves at the period when the Aryans, 
after the question of migration had been decided upon in 
principle, took coimsel as to their exact mode of procedure. 
When were they to start ? In the winter ? It was too cold 
then; and we know that the Aryans iilso found the winter 
very trying. In the summer it was too hot. There remained 
only the spring ; it was neither too hot nor too cold ; mild 
weather prevailed, and made marching possible without any 
great exertion. In the spring, or, to speak more correctly, 
according to Boman tradition, on the first of March, our 
ancestors left their home. 

I quote the evidences which prove this. 

The first month of the spring is March. Its name, " meim* 
XdrttKB," marks it as the month of the war-god Mars; it is 
the martial month. Why this month in particular ? Because 
the militarj' march was resumed with it aa at the firat 
departure, and at every fresh start during their wanderings. 

On the first of March the fire in the temple of Vesta had 
to be extinguished and relighted by the Vestal Virgins in the 
way previously described; not, however, iu the temple itself, 
but outside iu the open. Curiously enough, all through the 
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Then, as to tht' Ugtitiatf of the lire in the open. That ww 
the method during the niigration when the halt was called 
in the evening of the firet day. A lire was lighted in the open 
Ok ie clone at the present day by wBii'lering gipeioB and in 
our military campa. The tire in the open woa the sign of a 
temporary halt ; the fire on the hearth, the sign of an abiding 
resting-place; the lighting of the fire on the hearth served 
the Aryans ae a symbol of an intended permanent settlement.' 
During the throe vernal months fixed upon for the migration 
no prolonged rest was taken, no huts were built, and all 
camped out in the open, or in tents. Not until the cloev 
of the migratory period were the huta built or the portable 
wooden houses erected, or the hearth fixed ; until then the 
fire always burnt in the open ; even inside the tentB they did 
not light it, for fear of setting them on fire. 

This accouute for the precept that tlie Vestal Vii^ns had 
to light the fire in the open, as also that it should be done 
in the manner known to us. It was done in this way at 
the time of leaving tlie old home aud throughout the migra- 
tion ; iron, by means of which in after-tiniea fire was drawn 
from the flint, was as yet unknown, and the custom of 
antiquity held good here a.s in every other matter of 
religious worship. 

But wliy should it have been viryina only who were to l%ht 
the fire T According to the idea which underlies Vesta- 
worship, they ought to have been married women, for 
Vesta- worship is the religious imitation of the domestic 
hearth, and the domestic hearth is surely entrusted to the 
care of the housewife — of the mother, not of the daughter; 
the daughter has to milk the cows (fiuyarnip, p. 17), the motlier 
to cook the food. In the Veata-worship this natural order 
of the household is reversed ; here the daughter has to attend 
to the hearth and to cook the food. The argument that this 
service could not have been expected from man'ied women, 
because It would have involved the neglect of husband and 

' /lUMEK, Allirutliehtt Lebeit, p. 146. 
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children, is untenable, for it might have been given to widows. 
The choice, therefore, of virgina instead of married women 
was not baaed upon any praetical, much less on religioiiB 
grounds found in the Vesta- worship, for which, oii the 
contrary, married women would have been preferred, for it 
Is they and not the maidens who are representatives 
of the home, and if Vesta - woiuhip ih to represent the 
home, then surely the married woman would have been the 
appointed priestess. Let us see if this, ^ain, cannot be 
accounted for by tracing it back to its connection with the 
migratory jieriod. 

The army makes a halt : fire is wanted for the preparation 
of food Who shall take the trouble to kindle it 7 Certainly 
not tlie men ; they need rest, even if no other work which 
they alone can do claims them, and after the exei'tions of the 
day they deserve their rest. Neither can the wives do it; 
they have to look after their husbands and children. Sa 
there remains only the maidens. But not every one under- 
stands how to make a fire, It is easy enough to learn how 
to milk, but the lighting of a fire needs special training and 
practice ; and we may accept for the period of migration the 
same institution which we find among the Vestal Vii^na — 
that the experienced taught the inexperienced. The worship 
of Vesta needs only a small number; originally there were 
only four Vestal Virgins; afterwards the number was raised 
to six. But during the period of migration the people, when 
pitching their tents, covered a large area and required the 
services of a large number of girls, in order that fires might 
be lighted simultaneously in all parts. This could not be left 
to chance; care had to be taken that a sufficient number 
was always available ; but the mmiber could not be considered 
sufticient even when every division had its own fire-maiden ; 
there had to be more than one, so that if one failed in strength 
the others could relieve her, or, in case she sickened or died, 
take her place. A reserve force had thus to be arranged 
for. In a word, there had to be a fire organization on the 
same principle as that of the commissariat. The military 
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administration uo doubt took this matter in hand ; it was in 
reality the complement of the victualling dei>artment. 

In this Bense the experienced fire-maidene ranked as public 
officials with the experts in bridge building, Pontifieea (§ 49), 
and those familiar with the flight of birds, Augurs (§ 50). 
I believe that the priestly character was in antiquity equally 
foreign to them all; all three were simply skilled in their 
work; their function was purely practical and realistic. In 
after times they were raisetl to a spiritual rank, as everything 
belongbg to antiquity was viewed in the light of religion. 
They have, however, in my opinion, always borne a public 
character, and this supposition is based not so much upon the 
fact that it belonged to them attei-wards — a conclusion against 
which some objections might be raised — as upon the fact that 
the services which they had bo render were called for by the 
practical needs of the migration. 

I think the foregoing fully explains why the duty of 
lighting the fire in ancient times fell to virgins. Out of this 
custom, created by purely practical considerations, later times 
have evolved the religious commandment that the priesteeses 
of Vesta must be virgins, and the duration of their term 
of office (thirty years) made it equivalent to a commandment 
of celibacy and chastity; they were the nuns of Eomaa 
antiquity. The command of chastity I can understand ; the 
virgin serving the goddess should be spotlessly pui*. But the 
command of celibacy I cannot understand. If the worship of 
Vesta was to represent the home, which is based upon 
marriage, why should the marriage of the Vestal Virgin be 
inconsistent with it ? One might rather argue that it was the 
most fitting preparation for marriage, for, if anyone, surely 
the priestess of the Vestal hearth should be competent to have 
the care of the domestic hearth entrusted to her. Bat the 
reverse was the case. 

Let us see whether here again a reference to antiquity wiU 
not solve the problem for us — that is to say, whether we 
cannot deduce from the religious commandment of later times 
a practical meaning for tlie period of migration. 
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The fire-maidens might not marry during the time of their 
office. Why not? BecauBe the public must be able to rely 
upon them. They could not be allowed to come and go at 
■will ; they were compelled to serve their appointed time ; after 
that they might marry. But in order that they might not be 
led in a roundnbout way into matrimony by entering into 
relations with the other sex, and thua necessitate the con- 
tracting of a marriage, and also for the simple reason that the 
consequences of it might prevent them from fulfilling their 
office, they were bound to take the vow of cbaslily ; if they 
broke it, they were punished, not so much because of the 
moral trespass, but on the purely practical ground that they 
had forfeited their fitness for office. 

I am prepared to find this sober realistic interpretation of 
a commandment, which later passed for a most sacred institu- 
tion, indignantly rejected by many as a profanation of 
religion, and I myself would hardly have had recourse to it 
had it not been that the method of viewing the religious 
institutions of later times in the light of an originally realistic 
meaning had already stood me in such good stead in so many 
instances that I have considered myself justifiod, on practical 
grounds, in resorting U) it whenever thei'e has been occasion 
to doubt a primarily religious origin for a custom. I will ask 
the reader to postpone his judgment couceniing my right to 
do this until all the evidence obtained in this way has been 
Iwd before him; then let him decide whether he can condemn 
iny realistic interpretation of the commandment of celibacy and 
chastity for the Vestal Virgins. If he condemn, he will have to 
account for the inconsistency of the command with the idea of 
Vesta-worship ; and this he cannot do: no other course will 
remain for him but to admit that the mailer is inexplicable, 
which would be synonymous to a declaration of the bank- 
ruptcy of science. Of course there aro cases in which 
science is bound to admit insolvency, but she ought never to 
make use of such an extreme admission without absolute 
necessity, 

I might adduce other specially historical evident^e in support 
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of the view here expounded, that the Vestal Virgins ( 
originally posaess tiiis religions character. For myat 
ever, I attacli no iinjKirtance to it, and I refer to it men 
guard myself against the imputation that I have overlook) 
According to Livy (i. 20), the worship of Vesta was iuati 
by Niuna, and the religious position of the Vestal Vi 
called into existence by him (virffinitatc alUsque ccerew 
venerahiUs ac sanctas fecii). But the conclusiveness of 
argument for the Hnbseqnent religious chai-acter of the \ 
Virgins is invalidated by the note added by Livy — that J 
copied the worship of Veeta from Alba {Alba oriundv/xm 
ficium et gerUi conditoris kavd alienum). 

I will now leave the Vestal Virgins and retnm to t 
whence I started, and which led me to speak of them, i 
the extinguishing and relighting of the sacred fire of Ves 
the first of March. I think 1 have proved sufficiently ii 
forgoing that to the ver sacrum, which was intended to p 
sent some incident in the departuie of the Aiyans from 
old home, we owe the valuable information that the forefa 
of the Romans, according to Eoman tradition, left their oq 
home on the first day of March. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the sacrifice offered fti 
dead by the nation as a whole (feTolia, p. 45) fell upon 
third week in February (14th-2l8t). Transferred to antiq 
this means that Ixjfore the emigrants left their homes they 
leave of the graves of their ancestors and brought them , 
final offerings. This took place in the thiixl week, becaufli 
last week, as will be shown presently, was intended for U 
leave of the living and preparation for the departure, 
simultaneous sacrifice for the dead brought by tlie entire m 
was unknown to the Aryans. They had only the paren 
(p. 38 sqq.) — i.e., the individual sacrifice for the dead, ^ 
each one offered periodically, at some time or another, 1 
the departure from their home, however, the obligation wae 
upon all who took part in it to bring their last sacrifici 
their forefathers at exactly the same time. This was the o 
of the Eoman /eralia — a counterpart to All Souls' Day oj 
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Roman Catholics; like the extinguishing and renewal of the 
fire on the firat of March, the annual repetition of this ceremony 
in memory of the departiire of the people's ancestors from their 
original home waa intended to keep the remembrance of it 
perpetually green amongst them. 

The Bolemn Itouian Passion Week, as it might be called, waa 
followed immediately in the Koman Calendar (22nd February) 
by a joyous festival, the carislvi. Valerius Mnximua (2 i. 8)* 
describee it as ctmwtftitm solemne . . ., citi praeter cognatos tt 
offines nemo inUrponebatur ut si qua inter personas tiecessai-ias 
qiterdla esset orta, apud sacra mensae et inter hilaritalem 
animanim et /aittorilms concordiae adkihiUs tolleretur. It was, 
therefore, a feast of peace and reconciliation for the Roman 
family. Transferred to antiquity, it meant that for the last 
time those about to leave and those remaining at home met at 
the festive boai'd in order that any outstanding grudge or 
dispute might be settled. By means of the fcralia they had 
taken leave of the dead; by means of this feast they took 
leave of the living. But not merely in order that they might 
once more have a merry time together — rather that, in case 
their mutual relationship had hitherto not been sufficiently 
cordial, they might once more meet as friends and separate in 
peace. This alone explains the sudden transition from mourn- 
ing to joy.* The feralia were intended to do justice to the 
dead, the caristia to the living. The wanderers were to depart 
absolved from all obligation towards their relations, both living 
and dead; hence the name of "Month of purification" for 
February.' 

On the nest day after the feast of the caristia followed (23rd 

' other eridenoiH in HASttUAKnr, Sum. StaatnervxiUung, iii. p. 125, note 1. 

* Pointed out b; Ovid, Faiti, ii. GIB : aeilietl a tumulU et qui ptrttn pf 
pinqua prottntu ad vivos ora rrfirrc jiival. 

' Ziugniiae d. Altni in Vanioekk, toe. cU., iL ]>. 600 : Fibruart id M 
fiutrc~id TKra, quad purgal-ur, dlatur fibmatum. According to V 
Ot L.L. vi, 34, some writ«n find the derivation or the name ot the i 
juod lum diia inferia parmtiUur ; he eiplains il b; quod tltn^ ftbr. 
i.e., ttMralur ( = puri&catiDii — VanicxsK, p. 8GI); in » 
adojiled meAaing oS Kftimu-y m the month ol puiilicatioii i 
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Febmaiy), in the Koman Calendar, that of lermiiialia, the fe 
"upon which the neighbours meet together to sacrifice a la 
or a young pig, and at the social repast to rejoice in peace 
neighbourly intercourse."' 

Transferred to antiquity, this represented the Icave-tak 
from their neighbours. Family union and peace rested 
family affection (caritas) ; hence the name caristia : pe 
between neighbours rested upon the preservation ot i 
boundary line (termini) ; hence the name Urminalia, I 
antiquity termini could apply only to the lines of demarcfl 
of a community, because there was no such thing as priv 
territory ; all pasture-land was public property (p. 14), ani 
infer from this that the festive gathering of ue^hbours \ 
preceded by a solemn procession round the boundary liiM 
the community ; which in itself is highly probable, as being 
solemn leave-taking of the land. 

These three festivals range themselves in connection w 
the incidents of the migration under one geueral head — Bola 
leave-taking, taking leave of the graves, of relations, of nei] 
Imurs, of the land. It is not necessary to emphasize how mi 
each individual meaning given by me gains in probability 
this common standpoint, beyond that everywhere a permao' 
separation from home implies a leave-taking. Without the 
of the Roman Calendar we should have presumed this to hi 
taken place amongst the migrating Aryans. The inter 
therefore, of ascertaining this fact lies not so much in the f 
that events and matters which occurred many thousands 
years ago amongst our forefathers have been thus rescued i; 
oblivion, but rather that it reveals to us a part of the Bq 
Calendar in its true light. 

The festival days which the Eoman Calendar names bUj 
last days of February * are not in any way connected witit 
period of migration ; the five last days were devoted to 
paration for the departure. 

' Hakqda&dt, Zm. tiL, p. 107. 

■ Uaaquakdt, ioe. ciL, p. B48 : rtg\fvgiuDi uid tquiria. 




§ 39. Nothing that I have stated in the preceding pages 
seems to be knovra to Roman historians. This proves that 
the remembrance of the incidents of the departure of the 
Aryans from their original home had, at a very early date, 
vanished from the memory of the Eoman people. This is 
not to be wondered at; on the contrary, we should be 
Burprised if the memory of the past, separated from historic 
times by an interval of at least fifteen hundred years, had 
been preserved by the peopla With the Jews, it is true, 
the remembrance of their departure from Egypt has been 
retained down to the present day ; but with the Aryans the 
case was altogether different. The former soon attained the 
promised land, and the memory of the departure being still 
fresh when they settled down, they could consider their 
deliverance as certain, and preserved the memory of it in 
an annual festival It certainly took the latter more than 
a thousand year^ before they reached their ultimate resting- 
place, and the length of this period, the unsettled life which 
they led during that time, the stream of the " eternally new " 
which pressed upon them, the profusion of exciting incidents, 
suspense, and new inipressions, were not calculated to retain 
within the people's mind the memory of the departure from 
their home. Therefore it is not at all extraordinary that 
none of the Eoman historians know anything about them. 
The same ignorance prevails amongst them where the insti- 
tutions of the migratory period are concerned, equally distant 
as they are from historic times: none of them gives any 
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information as to ita peculiar conneetiou with the v 
spears, nails, stone axe, and many other tilings, upon 
1 hope presently to throw some light They had com; 
lost aifiht of ttie historical key which would have i 
all these things for them, and it is only modern philolo] 
comparative history which have restored it to iis. Tlie a 
of external evidence in the works of Roman historia 
the correctness of my interpretations is fully compenaa 
the convincing and consistent internal evidence whid 
afford. They reveal a coherent, detailed picture i 
incidents of the migration, which liears upon its surfa 
impress of credibility. Everything coincides with tb 
pose, the circumstances, and the conditions whici 
migration imposed upon the departing host: the n 
decree for their maintenance and the departure of the 
people in the vtr sacrum., the name "meims Mwrtivx" \ 
month in which the departure took place, the extingi 
of the fire and its rekindling by virgins, the leave-tal 
the graves, the relations, the neighbours, and the bg 
name of the "month of purification" for February, I 
servation of the five last days of the month f< 
preparation for the march. Seldom, indeed, has i 
Bucceeded in throwing such a flood of light upon any 
occurrences which took place many thousands of yea 
Science owes this success to the circumstance that 
occurrences were firmly established in the instituti 
later times. 

When this took place the memory of it must stiJ 
been vivid amongst the people. Granted, as was 
probably the case, that it was not until the time th 
came a settled nation that this took place, the q 
now arises : How was it possible that these coat 
antiquity could for all that length of lime have bee 
in the mind of the people? As regards the fact 
departure itself, it is not surprising, though it ia 
regards all the details connected with it. It appears 
utterly impossible that, after about a thousand 
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could havB remembered that the taking leave of the graves 
took place in the third week of February, that of relationfl 
and friends on the 22nd and 23rd, and the departure itself 
on the 1st of Marcli. We may apply here what the Roman 
jurists said, with regard to superannuated customs, about the 
untrust worthiness of the popular memory concerning past 
historical events.* This consideration leads me to the con- 
clusion that the custom, to be thus faithfully preserved in 
their mind, must have been frequently repeated during the 
migration. 

There can be no difficulty about the time of the annual 
march. Whether they remained in one place for only the 
allotted period of rest, the summer and winter months of 
one year or of several years in succession, when once the 
move was decided on there was no occaaion to deviate from 
the date fixed for the departure of the first host, which, freeh 
in everybody's mind, still took place on the first of March. 
It was not until they reached colder climates, where the 
spring fell later, that this date was for obvious reasons altered. 
Wintry weather was still unpropitious for the transport of 
women and children ; the trials of the march were consider- 
ably aggravated by the condition of the soil at this time of 
the year, not to speak of the maintenance of the cattle. We 
have an example of this in the campaign of the Helvetians, 
previously referred to (p. 269), which was postponed till the 
28th of March. Why not till the beginning of the following 
month ? The intention in fixing upon this date is so obvious 
that one cannot fail to see it : the campaign had to be com- 
menced in the month of March, the martial month ; this they 
adhered to, only deviating from the old custom, if indeed they 
were at that time still conscious of it, by allowing themselves 
to postpone it from the beginning to the end of the month. 

The meaning of the month of March, therefore, was known 
to the Helvetians, i.e. to the Celts in Cfesar's time, at least 
fifteen hundred years after the event which or^nated it. It, 
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was also known to the Teutons about the same time. Witnef 
the field of Mars of the Franks, and the Campus Martdu 
of the Romans, where the military review took place 1 
March. When we consider how unsuitable the time of yea 
was for this performance, it is clear that only their attacb 
ment to the inherited institutions of their forefathers coul 
have influenced its selection. Upon the ground that it di' 
not fit in with the climatic conditions, Pippin postponed th 
reviews till May, Charlemagne not uiifrequently kept thet 
back till summer.^ With the Longobards, as with th 
Bomans, the first of March appears as a memorial day 
all the laws of Liutprand and of his successors are date 
from the first of March.- The intention in choosing thi 
day is clear enough, as that date became a standing institB 
tion ; neither can there be any doubt as to its connectia 
with antiquity. The first of March was the day upon whid 
at the departure of the Aryans from their home, the functio 
(impertMm) of the commander-in-chief came into play, an 
upon which, if the supposition be correct that he waa electe 
for one year only, this ceremony was annually repeated — th 
commemoration day of the kingship. 

The taking leave of the graves of those who had meauwhil 
died, by means of bringing their last sacrifices to the deat 
and repeating this at every fresh start that was made darin 
the migration, needs no confirmation for a people who hel 
the worship of the dead in such deep reverence as did th 
Aryans. Whether they remained one or several years ii 
the same place, they were always sure to have some dead 
and it is absolutely certain that the surviving relatives, befor 
their departure, took a last sacrifice to the dead. It was no 
until after they had become a settled nation that this leave 
taloDg of the graves waa omitted ; and in its stead came th 
ferrdia: there can Ix! no doubt as to the continuity of th' 
tradition. 

But this continuity appeal's to be wholly absent with regan 

' ScHniiDER, Dtulache RahCugctchieJUe, p. 14S. ' Ibid., luc. cit. 
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to tlie festivals of the caristia and terminatia (bidding farewell 
to relfttivea, neighbours, and the boundary lines previous to 
departure). The migration offered no occasion for its repe- 
tition, for the entire nation set out, and none was left behind 
from whom to take leave. On one occasion, however, this 
was not the case — when leaving the second home (Book V.) ; 
then portions of the people separated themselves from the 
main body, which remained behind. And who can tell 
whether this did not occur several times ? If within the 
first decades of the migration places were found which 
answered all reqiiireraenta, why should they have wandered 
further ? They remained as long as the soil yielded sufficient 
food for them. As the population increased, a time was sure 
to come when this was no longer the case. What then would 
have happened ? The same as happened at the first exodus. 
The young and strong set forth ; the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm remained at home. This was the way with the cam- 
paigns of the Normans and the march of the Celta, of which 
Livy (v. 34) tells us ; ^ some of the people went forth, and 
others remained at home. It is the precedent illustrated in 
the ver sacrum of the Romans which presupposes that it did 
not happen once only in ancient times, but had been repeated 
many times during the migration. 

This desei'tiou of their home on the part of a portion of 
the nation, however, implied the taking leave each time afresh 
(if relatives, friends, neighbours, and the old abode. The con- 
tinuity of the tradition of antiquity was thus secured here, 
too, in a way which shows that the connection between these 
two festivals of caristia and terminalia cannot be dismissed 
as peremptorily as we supposed. The fact that these two 
festivals are found iji the Roman Calendar on the 22nd and 
23rd of Februai-y, in connection with the third week set 
apart for the /eralia, and with what took place on the first 
of March in the Temple of Vesta, leaves ns in no doubt as 
to the idea which dominates it. It was an imitation of what 

' It {BeiloBont*) qtiixl tyiait popuUi abundatiat . . . ezcivil. 
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took place at the departure from their first home — after they 
had once lost their real meaning they were transformed into 
commemorative festivals in memory of antiquity. 

If I have hit upon the right interpretation of these two 
festivals, they acquire the dignity of liiatorical evidence for 
the oft repeated separation of a portion of the nation from 
the pai'ental tribe which remained behind. This also draWB 
the parallel between the partial migration, as illustrated in 
the ver sacrum, much closer to historic times. Wlien speaking 
of the ver sacrum, we are no longer bound always to refer back 
to the first departure from the Aryan home, and have no 
longer to account for the fact that the memorj' of it could 
be retained so long amongst the people ; the survival of 
this recollection and the continuity of the tradition were 
by this constant repetition of the original act during the 
migration secured for the ver sacrum as indubitably as for 
the above-mentioned commemoration days in tlie Roman 
Calendar. 

According to the above, a partial migration, exactly similar 
to the first exodus, was often repeated during the migratory 
time. The land which was taken by their forefathers into 
permanent possession, and which at that time fully sofficed 
to feed the whole nation, would, after some time, owing to 
increasing population, be found insufficient, and then that 
which bad happened in the old home under like circumstances 
would occur here: the old, the feeble, the infirm, the well- 
to-do, and the faint-hearted stayed behind, wliile the young, 
the strong, the determined, the courageous, and the adven- 
turous went forth. What became of those who stayed behind? 
They have totally disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The devastating tempest in the shape of Scythians, Avars, 
Mongols, etc., swept them away. Thus we have lost the 
linguistic traces which otherwise would have helped us to 
find the route taken by the Indo-Europeans in their wanderings 
from Iran to Southern Kussia ; as far as I know, no tribes 
have been discovei-ed in all ihia vast tract of land whose 
speech bears the smallest relationship to the Sanskrit; if 
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Buch could yet be found they would mark for ua the halting- 
placefl of the Aryans upon their march. 

With this I close my inveatigatious on the vcr saerum. 
and the Roman Calendar; but I feel compelled to linger 
a few miuuteB longer in order to point out the concluaion 
which they lead to. It consists id this, that in both th&se 
institutions the incidents of the departure from their temporary 
homes have been fixed. This reveals to us two points, the 
importance of which I feel it my duty to put in the right 
light, the temporary and the fixed. 

The incidents connected with the exodus from the temporary 
home, not merely the original home. I cannot lay enough 
stress upon this fact, which is, in my cstiiuation, of threefold 
value- 
In the first place, the above-named means towards the 
continuity of tradition from the departure from the original 
home until the time of the settlement of the Latin raceu 
explains how the remembrance of these precedents of antiquity 
could be preserved so long. 

In the second place, it enabled me to ward off an objection 
which might otherwise have been raised against me. In the 
national decree of the ver sacrum the pig figures aa cattl*; 
(p. 250: ex suillo grege); as such it was unknown to the Aryans. 
In this respect therefore the ver mcriim cannot have been an 
imitation of the original Aryan exodus. This is true. But 
here occurs the repetition of the same act in after times. It 
was in Southern Russia that the Indo-Enropcans became 
acquainted with the pig as an animal for herding ; thence they 
look it to their next home, and when, later on, it was included 
in the ver sacruvi it signified that the national decree con- 
cerning the support of the wanderers by means of cattle, wns 
at ihe exodus then preparing extended to swine in addition 
to bullocks and sheep. This did not at first take place when the 
nation had become a settled one, for the wr sacrum contains 
an imitation of events which occurred during the migratory 
period. 

In the same manner may be explained the cast bronze 
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vessel in which the Vestal Virgins had to eanj into the T 
of Veata the fire lighted in the open air, for the . 
nation, at the time of the separation of the daughter-n 
was not acquainted with bronze work. The wandering 
must have become ftmiilior with it during their migratioi 
not for the first time after having become a settled o 
otherwise the bronze vessels could not have been iucluc 
the ritual of the Veata worship ; for in this, as in everjt 
religious ntual of the Romans, everything which tha 
became acquainted with after they had settled wem| 
scrupulously excluded. As the stone axe in the fetiau 
wooden nails for the pons sublicius. the kindling of fi 
means of nibbing wood together prove that the Latin 
at the time of their settlement were aa yet unfamiltai 
the foi^g of iron, so the bronze vessels of the "■ 
Virgins prove that the order was reversed in the case of 1 
work — permission to make use of them in the Temple 00 
necessitated their having been employed during the pd 
the migration. n 

Thirdly, I hope to turn this fact to good account 
touching iipon a question to which I shall give my atti 
in another place (§ 51), the question of the moral in£ 
of the migration upon the character of the people. I i 
here from any further remarks upon this matter, and ref 
reader to the passt^e indicated. 

The fiicing of primitive precedents. — With the foundat 
Rome every inducement for the continuance of these 
cedents disappeared : emigration of a portion of the i 
did not occur again ; the Romans dispensed with the nee 
for it by conquest. The despatch of a ver sacrum had e 
ii religious meaning, and was not intended as a mere rid 
of the surplus population. The foundation of Rome, tht 
marks the close of the migratory period for the ] 
Hence all institutions exclusively connected with itjiJ 
have been consigned to oblivion ; they had dor 
work, why still ti-easure up a useless relic of the j 
know that this was not done, and also why. It was 1 
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to the Boman epirit of conservfttism to simplj throw over- 
board superannuated inatitutiona ; in practical life they were 
renounced ; for the rest they were held in high honour as the 
venerable remains of antiquity, and the memory of them was 
secured by the allotment of a special sphere to them, where, 
without in the least interfering with the necessities of daily 
life, they might still be preserved, pre-eminently in public 
worship, which might be called the chamber of Eoman relics 
of antiquity. He who desires to understand primitive 
history will find a rich source of information here. 

At the time when the institutions of the migration, after a 
fixed abode had at length been secured by the people, had in 
this wise become fixed, their former real meaning was naturally 
still familiar to the people. All knew that they referred to 
what happened during the laat two weeks of February and 
on the first day of March, and when for the first time, at 
a period of great distress, a wr tacrum was vowed they were 
not ignorant of the fact that they were thereby imitating a 
precedent of antiquity. But in course of time the conscious- 
ness of the original meaning of this public act was quite 
lost. Even Roman historians had no conception of the value 
of these institutions of prehistoric times, preserved to them 
in a petrified form. Tlie memory of the migration had quite 
disappeared amongst the Romans of historic times j even 
popular tradition — the legend of the wandering of jEneas 
into Latium is a learned fabrication of later times — can tell 
us nothing whatever about them. 





§ 40. With only one Italic people, the Hirpini, beltM 
to the tribe of the Sabiues, has a dim and scarcely t 
nizable reminiscence of the events of antiquity been prea 
in the legend on tite tradition of their origin contaitu 
Serviufl.* 

Shepherds ofier a sacrifice on the mountain (ma 
conMcratus) Soraete, consecrated to the god of the ne 
world {IHs pater). Wolves appear and steal the sacr: 
offerings (exta) from the fire. Pursued by the shepl 
they flee into a cave, whence proceed poisonous fi 
whereby the foremost immediately fall down dead. 
pestilence (pestilentia) ensues, and this becomes the in 
for consulting the oracle. The answer ia that the pesti 
will be stayed: si lupos imitarentur, i.e. rapto viverent, 
ia done, and the pestilence ia stopped. Thus the nac 
"Hirpini" was originated — nam lupi Sahinorum lingua 
vocanlur. 

It is evident that the object of this tradition wi 
explain the name of the Hirpini by connecting it wit] 
wolt* The real purpose, however, may be traced bat 
the people themselves: they were so called by their e 
hours because of their rapacious tendencies. The H 

' Sbrviub, ait Aca, xi. 7S5. I quote tlie decisive notds in the text ' 
■ Paul, J^., p. lOa : "Irpini appr.Uali nonint hipi, guem irptim 
SamniUt.tun taim, doom ttatti agroa oocupavtre." Irpua, tlin Greek 
nbb«r, from the Sanskrit root rap, to rob, to tear away. Tliis roprese: 
of tewing iiwaj is found again in i7y™=hanow : guod plurta Kabel dt 
extirpaiulai hcrbit,^ in agrtt ; FektUs, Spit., p. 106, Irpircs. 
300 
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were to tiiem as wolves, thieves, and robbers, and this name, 
given to them by their neighbours, they adopted for them- 
selves — a precedent which is confirmed by many parallel 
historical cases, and which may be thus explained : that 
neighbours are better able to judge of the characteristic 
peculiarities of a people than are the people themselves. 
Where the name of a nation is not derived from a locality, 
but from the peculiarities of the people, we may be pretty 
certain that it is their neighbours who have named them. 

But even supposing the Hirj»ini had chosen this name them- 
selves, it is clear that the manner in which they are said to 
have obtained it is perfectly incredible ; it is so absurd that 
we ask in astonishment : How could such an old wives' tale 
ever have found credence? If they wanted to make use of 
the wolf why drag the sacrifice for the dead, the robbery 
of the sacrificial offerings, the pestilence, on to the scene ? 
The wolf alone would have been quite sufficient; they might 
have given him, as was done by Paulus Diaconus' in his 
rendering of the Hirpini legend, the r$lt of leader when 
they went to take possession of the land; or, aa the Roman 
legend of Bomulus and Remus has it, the she-wolf as wet- 
nurse. The above-named apparatus, put together for the 
purpose of bringing him upon the scene of action, has 
nothing whatever to do with him ; clearly, therefore, there 
must have been some special relation to him. 

Shepherds bring an offering to the dead before the decisive 
event takes place which causes them to exchange their 
hitherto peaceful existence with the vocation of robbery. 
Exactly the same thing hap)>ened before the departure of 
the Aryans. Before they started they brought an offering 
to the dead. Until then they had been shepherds ; thence- 
forth they were transformed into warriors, going forth^to 
plunder and to conquer, i.e. robbers. But il was not of their 
own free-will; necessity compelled Ut^ VIlUl I 
necessity, as we see »bove (fi 268]^ ,1 
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Hirpini legend this became a pestilence, which, as 
known, not unfrequentlj results where there is acardl| 
food [or an entire nation. Thia feature also is repeatet 
the Hirpini legend. The robbers develop into an indepeni 
warlike nation. The Hirpini legend ends hei'e, as alaoj 
the history of the Aryan migration. There are, \ 
five features which occur in both of them: 

1. Originally shepherds. 

2. Transformation into robbers. 

3. Sacrifice to the dead. 

4. External privation, 

5. Rise of a new warlike nation. 

But 80 far we have not come across the wolf. The a 
that he acted as one of the leaders in the vtr njunimO- % 
founded ; as such he appears only in the Hirpini legend. I 
might therefore suppose that it was merely the nai 
Hirpini wtiicb led to bis appearance upon the scene. 
the legend of the wolf as leader is also found i 
Longobards. 

In his history of the Longobards, Faulus I>iaconus ' rA 
that bis great-grandfather, having been taken prisoner b^ 
Avai-8, escaped by Sight. Ignorant of the road he had to b 
he followed a wolf, who eventually led him back by the diet 
way of Italy to his own people. Thia odd story cannot h 
emanated from empty air; there must have been some four 
tion for it, which I detect in the tradition that at the timi 
the migration the wolf was the leader of the hosts I»ent 
plunder. But, it may be asked, what is the good of remo\ 
the origin of the fable of the wolf as leader back to the titm 

■ SOHWEOLER, BtHniaciie OachichU. L p. 241, note 2. 

* Hitl. Lougob., iv. 39 (jiij. 131, 132). 1 owe the information aonceming 
to m; mind, moat important pustige to the very kind comrannicktion of '. 
Vierlel, Director of the Gymnasium, Qtittingen. I give the quotatioa in i 
" Ei tuptts advenUm coma Uincrit a duttor e^aetiu al. Qui turn omU 
pergertl ct /reqiunler pout m TUpiaret ct earn xtante tubsitleret et ewn jMf) 
praeiret intttlexU libi mm divinitiia datum tue, iU ti iiir qtied imhI 
cttenderiL" 
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the migration ? In the first place this much : that we secure 
for it one eommou point of issue both for Hii-pini and Longo- 
bards. But its first conception is made none the clearer 
thereby. How could they conceive the ridiculous idea of 
appointing the wolf to the post of leader? The answer is 
that the leader of the hand waa in ancient times called the 
wolf — a wolfish nature he must have in order to be equal to it ; 
he who possessed it iu the highest degree was the bom leader. 
Two such wolves were Bomulus and Remus, and this explains 
the legend of their being suckled by a slie-wolf. Their fitness 
for the position of wolf which later on fell to their share could 
not be more suitably accounted for than by uniking them drink 
in the wolfish nature with their mother's milk. Tradition, 
which says that "in antiquity we were led by a wolf," has 
gradually, by confounding the name with the thing itself, 
applied it to the actual wolf. In this seiifle — t,e., as applying 
to the leader designated as a wolf — the words of Paulas ' may 
be taken literally: "ewni entm duccm aeeuli agros occupavere." 
Similarly the legend of the suckling she-wolf appeai-s in its 
right hght ; it becomes connected with the prehistoric times 
belonging alike to Komaus and to all Indo-Em-opeans ; it is 
oiUy the application of the wolf mode by the Komans wliich is 
peculiar to themselves, as also is that of the Hirpinl and the 
I.ongobards; hut with all of them the wolf of antiquity is the 
starting-point 

In addition to the wolf, tradition speaks of yet another 
animal as leader. It is the woodpecker, wliich, according to 
the popular tradition of the Picts, guided their forefathers in 
their peregrinations, by seating itself on tlie top of their banner." 
Here, ^ain, the linguistic hold upon the tradition is plainly 

' Fkbtob, i^pit., p. 106, Irpini. 

* FBSTua, Epit., p. 212, Picetui regio ; Stbabo, t. 4, 2, p. HO. The itataniBDt 
iDMle by Schwegler that in the ver nCTWn the; took ■ woodpecker with them as 
gnido IB as unrounded as the shove, that the wolf was iwed as such ; ia the 
Boorcea both aaimab appear oul; in the legeod. I would like to know how he 
pictured the sceuo. If tlie animals were cbatlicd, tliey cortainl; did not lead 
the way ; ir they were tree, thoir foUowen could not hare kept up with them for 
long ; and how if the two took diUervnt direi;tioDS ! 
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visible (;nc-iM, FiC'enits). lu reality Lhe FicUi owed the nana 
to their natioual characteristics expressed therein : it describH 
thetQ as cireumapect, cautious, cunning.' 

But the tradition of the woodpecker as guide is neverthele^ 
not wholly liypothelicaL For it, as well as for the wolf, ] 
believe I have tiaced an actiml counectiou with antiquity. It 
was the bird of passage, which, as will be shown in its propa 
place, actually did service as guide. Without some such 
nection the tradition of the woodpecker -as guide would not 
liave liecu ostabliahikt lunoogst the Picts any more tlian that ol 
(he wolf as leader amongst the HirpinL The name of 
people was in both instances but a pretext for connecting witlt 
it Homethiog belonging to the remote past. 

In the Hirpini legend, besides the features already discusseili 
we meet with yet another, for which I believe I may 
claim a reference to antiquity, I mean the ixla, the mon 
essential parts of the slaughtered animal — the heaHj 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. They served in antiquity, as ] 
will later on show, to ascertain the healthiness of any girol 
place. In these, therefore, tradition has again made use 
a fragment of the past. 

Thus each and all of the features mentioned can be traced 
back to events or institutions of primeval antiquity. TtM 
separate ingi-edients were derived from antiquity, but populu 
tradition, which supplied them, had gradually lost sight oj 
the original connection, and in its stead imagination put thq 
different items together after its own fashion, and created a 
image which had no longer any resemblance whatever to il 
original form. As with individuals when the mind, weakened 
by old age, sees the pictures of the past not infrequently 
transmuted to such an extent that although the facts them* 
selves remain engraved upon their memory their propel 

' Pie-mUs aa pie-iu from the Sinakrit »piii = to spy, from which Middls-HigM 
Germ, tpaeke^visf, preaervod in Hod, Gerai, spdheti, SperM, in the luJ. qiiat 
from nhich S)/ion, etc. I'iciu ieaiicaatet " one who at nearly every atep log 
rouud thetniiik of the tree" (Vakiczek, loe. cit., ii, |i. 1174), Theatmenai 
iTsa bortic also hy the ftnit kinfc of Latiiim rsiwd to the dignity of the god 
wiedoBi ; the above interpittution therefore eannot bo aubject to any doubt. 



sequence and their causal conitectian are completely lost, 
30 is it also with nations. Imagination builds out of the 
fragments wliich still cling to memory an image after it£ own 
fashion ; the last takes the place ot the first, and the first 
of the last, and the causal connection becomes totally different. 

So it happened in the Hirpine legend. Looking at it 
impartially one cannot help seeing that it is not a free 
creation of national im^nation, but an artificial production, 
in which the main point was to introduce in the guise of 
a story with the necessary catchwords, or of a poem with 
prearranged rhymes, certain deeds of antiquity still surviving 
in the recollection of the people. If the popular imagination 
could have bad free scope in making use of the coincidence 
which connected the name of the people with that of the 
wolf, in order to testify to their historical origin, something 
very much better would have been produced than the 
miserably distorted and forced fabrication which the legend 
now presents. But the things which they had to aUude 
to were mapped out for them — they were bound hand and 
foot. 

Here I close my investigations of the departure ot tha 
Aryans from their original home to follow them on their 
wanderings. 



fowetb Sooft. 
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§ 41. Wk have absolutely no direct infonnation about the 
migration period. But this was also the ciise regarding the 
circumstances connected with the departure from the old 
home, and yet I hope that I have succeeded in throwing a 
good deal of light upon it. Let us try whether the method we 
adopted in the latter case will not also be of service here. 

My plan there was to investigate certain inBtitutions of later 
times from the point of view of their origin, and when it waa 
found that the conditions of later times did not offer a satia- 
factory solution, I endeavoured to bring them into connection 
with the first departure of the Aryans from their original 
home. My investigations would have been only half com- 
pleted had 1 not been prepared to apply the same method 
to the period uE migration. If merely the incidents which 
were only occasionally repeated, that is to say, if at every fresh 
start of the wanderers from their temporary home they left 
traces behind them, how much more may we not expect this 
to be the case with regard to the peculiar circumstances and 
institutions which the nom&dic life brought with it, and which 
had the great advantt^e of unbroken duration. 

It need hardly be said that such proofs coiUd not be wanting. 
The conditions of a nomadic people are quite different from 
those of a settled people. The former are inevitably subjected 
to conditions which do not affect the latter. As an example, 
I may refer to the organization of food supply mentioned 
alxive (p. 269), and more illustrations will follow. It must also 
be remembered that the whole of the viodua operandi of the 
migration at the time of its institution was still in full force 
when the people became a settled nation. Each of the several 
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branches of the Indo-EuropeaQ family brought it wit^ them 
into their new home, whilst for the ephemeral incideate of 
the exodus they had to rely upon memory. What happened 
with regard to the latter would have been still more likely 
to happen with regard to the former. 

These couaiderations led me to commence this part of my 
task with a strong conviction that I should discover something 
for my purpose, and I have tested all the institutions of 
Eonian antiquity and law with the object of ascertaining 
if some reference to the migration could not be found in them. 
I am prepared for the objection that in so doii^ I have gone 
too far ; but a new theory has, upon its first introduction and 
advocacy, the right to be somewhat one-sided; it is for criticisin 
to reduce any exaggerations to their proper proportions. The 
results I have obtained have fully cominced me of the correct- 
ness, as a whole, and of the fruitf ulnesa of the two points of view 
advanced by me in the present work for the study of pre- 
historic history and Koman antiquity, with reference both to 
the departure from the original home and to the period of 
migration ; nor do I consider that I have by any means 
exhausted this new field of inquiry by what I have been able 
to bring to light ; I do not doubt that others will yet diecovei 
many things which have escaped my notice. 

In the following researches ancient Rome once more 
primarily supplies me with data as to the conditions of the 
exodus. Nothing of special interest can be gathered from 
other Indo-European nations : they teach us nothing fresh ; 
their evidence becomes of value only in aa far as it confirms 
the facts deduced from Boman antiquity. Our inferences 
herefrom, as the institutions and incidents of ttie migration, 
may be drawn in the same manner as those with regard to 
the departure from the original home. Besides the linguistic 
element, which will again be of service to us, I will make use 
of the lever which I formerly employed, regarding the question 
from the point of view of purpose, which has been my guiding 
Btar for years in seeking to under.'itand different social organiza- 
tions. In the following inquiries the application of this 



method takes the form of & comparison of the historically 
ascertained purposes of certain Soman institutions of later 
times with problematic institutions of the migratory period. 
If this comparison " shows a balance " in favour ol the latter, 
I infer that their original establishment took place in the 
migratory period, and that subsequent times simply retained 
them. In other words, if I can prove that certain institutions 
were inevitably evoked by the circumstances of the wandering, 
while there was no such ui^nt need for them afterwards, 
I may conclude that they originated where they were india- 
pensahle, not where they were not necessary, however useful 
and suitable they might have been.' 

To the accepted view with regard to certain Roman institu- 
tions — that their function in later times was also their original 
one — very serious objections may be raised. How, if they Iiad 
had the later purpose in view all along, could they have chosen 
such a curious way of expressing it ? As an example, I may 
mention the form of the Soman auspicia. What a strange 
fancy to look for the favour of the gods in the belly of the 
ox, or the beak of the fowl ! How could such a notion have 
aiisen ? In this dilemma it occurred to me that it must 
originally have had another meaning — not a religious one, 
but coimected with the conditions of the migration, and 
thoroughly practical, which I will explain in its proper place. 
Thus 1 come to distinguish two purposes for the same 
institution — an original, purely practical purpose, and a later, 
exclusively rehgious purpose. Called into existence for a 
purely practical end in connection with the migratory life, 
the uistitution fell into disuse with the ultimate settlement 
of the people ; and whilst, like so many other institutions, 
its outward form was preserved, its former purpose was 
replaced by a new — a process which is well expressed 
the words, " the outward form retained, the inner n 
altered " [" Keeping t« the letter, hut not to the gt 

' In my Oeut da rOm. BeAU I have nude Tsiy eiteon" 
of view (iii p. 339 agq., and elsowliere) ; I have there 
place where n«>euity first utme for tmititutiops and legi 
sidered ti their hiitoricsl stsrtJDg-poiDt. 




1. Time of the Campaign. 

§ 42. According to Roman tradition it was in the spring 
on the first of March, that the Aryans left their home. 
To this fact, already known to ua from what has gone 
before, we can add a fresh one : the Aryans continued their 
march only during the three vernal months; they rested all 
the summer and winter, and did not start again until the 
following spring. During this halt all arms were laid aside, 
itnless perchance they had to i-esort to them to ward off the 
attacks of enemies. The year was thus divided into the 
marching, or war, time, and resting, or time of peace. The 
reason for this lay in the climatic conditions: in amnmer 
it was too hot, in winter too cold ; the three vernal months 
alone were suitable for the march. The nomads adhered 
to this institution during all the years of their wanderinga. 
I will now give evidence in proof of this assertion. 

The Soman Calendar has already enlightened us aa to the 
date of the beginning of the campaign : let us see whether 
it cannot do so respecting the time of rest. The first of June 
was dedicated to Cama, the goddess of the door-hinges.' 
Transferred to the migratory time, this means that they 
commenced to build their huts on that day, having until then 
camped out in the open. Henceforth each family lived by 
itself in a private enclosure. The means to make it private 



' Ovid, Faiti, 101, 102: " Prima diet tibi, Cama, datur. DaieardinulL 

t ; ntlmiiu clatisa aptriC, claudit aperta itio," 
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was the door; hence the door-hinges: dausa aperii, daudii 
apxria; and hence the name of the goddess.^ The significaace 
of the first of June for the eampaign ia therefore as clearly 
marked out as ia the first of March. 

The campaign lasted three months. This explains why the 
Helvetians, when departing for Gaul (p. 269), were instructed 
to take provisions for three months. The uppermost thought 
in their minds would be that the march must not be impeded 
hy the q^uestion of sustenance. They could not stop to fon^e ; 
whatever was found by the way could be taken, but the march 
must continue without intemiption. Not until the campaign 
was concluded might the question of food affect the people, and 
then they had to fend for themselvea. 

When the Cymbri invaded Upper Italy and conquered 
Catulus in a glorious battle, they halted during the summer 
in the midst of their victorious career, although it would have 
been an easy matter for them to have brought tho Eomans to 
extremitias. Instead of doing so, however, they gave them 
the whole summer and winter to prepare for their defence. 
This was a strategic mistake, as unwari-antable aa it certainly 
waa unaccountable, and it led to their destruction. In the 
following spring they were annihilated. Why did they stop 
in the midst of their victories ? There is only one explanation 
possible, viz, that it was the custom, handed down from primeval 
times, and shared by all Indo-European nations, for the march 
to be continued only during the vernal months, and to be dis- 
continued with the beginning of summer. The army adhered 
to this ; they considered it their lawful right ; and the opiniou 
of the few in the higher ranks who knew better and who 
realized how fatal delay under such circumstances would be 
would have had no weight with the Cymbri. The Bxa^ 
insisted upon the rest, which waa their right. 

This, however, is no reason why the period of rest flho 
always commence on the first of June, as specified i 

' Vaniczbs, lot. cCL, ii. 1068 : CdrAi. , . . Oar-da, Oaf 
nf the door-Uinges, the doot-step, fBmily-lifo with the Bom 
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BomaD Caleodar. Just as the climatic conditions which afto'- 
wards presented themselves caused the commencement of Ui» 
migration to be postponed (p. 281), so they^ may have exercised 
the same influence upon the termination of it. It would be 
veiy eatisfactory could we have the question as to when tba 
Teutons started on their travels and when they b&Ite(t 
threshed out by experts. It is too remote from my sphere A 
inquiry, but I may at least recommend these points to the 
attention of others; and I fancy that our resources, if tbef 
give any information at all upon the subject, will answer the 
question in the sense I have indicated. 

I now return once more to the vct sacrum of the Komau 
In a former passage I have made use of it merely for the 
purpose of proving that the departure of the Aryajis took 
place in the spring ; here it is to serve as linguistic evidence 
that they concluded their march at the close of spring. Tha 
proof lies close at hand. It would be quite out of keeping if 
it were intended to refer to the first start ; it speaks rather of 
duration, and declares that the precedent which the ver saerum 
was meant to illustrate lasted throughout the spring. In this 
sense we may render the idea which the Komans originally had 
in their mind in connection with the expression ver sacrum as 
a campaign after the manner of antiquity. The youthful com- 
pany which set out was not only to start in the spring, but 
was also to continue the march during that period ; with the 
beginning of summer the campaign ended, as did that of their 
forefathers. 

If 1 may be allowed to sum up the results of my inqniiiea, 
both present and past, concerning the campaign of the Indo- 
Europeans, I will do so by showing that the memory of it 
was retained by several of the Indo-European nations until 
much later times — the memory of the time of the departure 
amongst the Itomans (p. 281), the Celts (p, 293), the Longo- 
bards (p. 382), and the memory of the institution of tba 
campaign with the advent of summer, as just stated, by tiia 
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2. Division of the Army. 

§ 43. A people leaving their home to acquire a new abode 
by force oi arms has need of a military constitution. Always 
liable to meet with armed resistance, they must at any moment 
be prepared for action ; it is not sufficient that they should be 
always under arms — there is need of a carefully regulated 
militury organization and unity of control by means of a single 
commander-in-chief. Let us see how this was managed by the 
Aryan daughter-nation. 

An organization for purely military purposes was unknown 
to the mother - nation. The political division into tribes, 
provinces, and villages sei-ved this purpose, and those who 
were together in daily life stood also side by side in battle.' 
It is true that Tacitus {Germania, 7) reports of the Germanfl 
that the familiae and pn/pinqwitaiea fought together in battle ; 
and in Homer {Iliad, ii. 362) Nestor calls upon Agamemnon 
" to set the men in order, according to their tribe and family, 
that each family may assist the other, and the tribes assist the 
tribes." Opposed to this is the fact that with both Komana 
and Germans we meet with the division of the army into 
companies of tens and hundreds, with the latter also of 
thousands.* 

Numbering tor the purpose of forming the army into divi- 
sions was unknown to the Aryans ; and so I conclude, from its 
appearance in both these nations, that it was a result of the 
migration when the peoples were still united. We must, of 
course, leave room for the possibility that it did not take place 
until after they were settled ; only, when comparing the con- 
ditions of the migration with those of the settled state, it 

■ ZlHUKB, lot. CiU, p. 161, AT^. 

' Lat. dteuria, fiam tlic SuibU. ifol-'^ira = conUining tan didaxji [Lat. dtctm, 
GCTin. stftn) ; caUuria from Saiuk. fajiii-ara = containing 100 kanta (L»t. 
caUam). The compuiieB aX ■ tbonsand, known lu the Germans («ee Si^HKiiDKB, 
Deuliche StdUsgetdiidiU, p. SO, note 8) is liuguistically coutkincd in miUa 
(soldier), as was tightlj rocogniMd by Vabho, de L.L.V., 8B . . . . juorf 
linguiae tribua .... vtUin iin0da mililum milUbaTit, literati; rondered 
l>y "thousanJ-goer" from millt, Old Lat. miU, Sanak, mil = to unite. Vamuzrk, 
iM. eU., ii. p. 730. 



cannot but be seen that this is highly improbable. It wottld 
mean transferring the origin of a newly-introduced institutioii, 
not to the time when it was urgently needed, but to a tia» 
when it might have been dispensed with. A settled nation^ 
where, in case of war, all have to take up arms, can do without 
military divisions; natural division, according to descent and 
birthplace, takes its place, those so connected forming the- 
divisions of the army. A nomadic, martial nation can al» 
dispense with it. If the whole nation emigrates, the old pUa 
of grouping answers the purpose. But at the departure of tbai 
Aryans from their home the whole nation did not set out, only 
a portion, compelled thereto by circumstances wholly discofi' 
nected with their natural divisions. From some districts, 
favoured, for instance, by a scanty population or rich paston^ 
only a few — from over -populated or sterile districts, many- 
formed tlie company. How could they, imder these 
stances, maintain the classification into villages, 
districts, for military purposes? From one village 
contingent of not more than ten, from another over a 
from another district came hundreds, and from another 
thousands. There was nothing for it but to adopt a eysUsa 
division, nor was it necessary that it should be s] 
prepared for this occasion. It was already in use in 
lists drawn up for the regulation of the maintenance of 
army, and had only to be adapted to its classification. "Si 
doubt they considered the existing natural ties as tax 
possible: it would have been unwise to have unni 
separated those who had pre^-iously been together. The 
plan would have been adopted by them as obtains to-day iB, 
our recruiting department — the contingents from single 
and districts, and where there was a sufficient numi 
villages and families remaining U^ther, only they 
numerically arranged. This explains Tacitus' account of 
fighting side by side of the/amiliae and propinquilates, wil 
rendering it necessary for ua to renounce our Ijelief 
other testimonies concerning the numbering system ■ 
the Germanic army, or to see in it a subsequent alteration 
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we may aesnme the same for the old Homan Legiou, where the 
number 3000 answers to three trii-as, 30 cwnat, 300 r/entes. 
With both nations, therefore, the system of military classification 
was retained after they had become a settled nation. Whether it 
was the same with Greeks, Celts, aud Slavs I am not able to 
decide, and I must refer this question to specialists. It is 
needless to say that the accurate lists of the Celts concerning 
the number of men fit for active service are not suOicient 
evidence to answer the question in the affirmative ; as also 
that the absence of authentic proof of a system of numbering 
with these three nations — supposing this to be equivalent to the 
absence of the thing itself, which it is not — does not upset the 
conclusion at which I arrived as to the existence of it among 
both Komans and Teutons. Intended for the exigencies of the 
migration — that is to say, not merely for the division of the 
army, but also for the maintenance of it — these three nations 
let it lapse when, on their becoming settled, its meaning quite 
lost its force for the latter purpose, and was considerably 
weakened in respect of the former. 

By this explanation I believe I have stated l>eyond all doubt 
the historical fact that the numbering of the army for the 
purposes of its division amongst Komau^ and Teutons can be 
traced back to the time of the migration. We must not 
picture the migrating host as an immense unorganized mob, 
cleaving its way by mere brute force, like a mountain torrent, 
but as a well-ordered army, the necessity for which we can 
trace back to the very commencement of the migration, to the 
time of leaving the original home. Everything in connection 
with it had to be previously put in order, tlie different divisions, 
their "captains," and the "commander-in-chief." This was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the different contingents, 
separated by long distances, had to start at different times — 
first those furthest away, then those nearer, and so on ; and 
this necessitated, apart from an agreement as to the exact 
starting time and as to the halting places for refreshment, the 
institution, for all the different di^-isions, of a military organi- 
zation made expressly for the migration. 
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of militaiy sigiuls was not known to the nomadic nation. 
Further information I cannot give about the army of the 
migration, except perhaps that we have to picture the men ae 
foot -soldiers. The horsemen of the Komans date from tlie 
time of their settlement; probably they found them amimg 
the people then living in Italy, The Greeks before Troy had 
no horsemen; the only use they had for hoi'ses in military 
service was the one already familiar to the Ayran mother- 
nation, to draw the chariot of war.^ With the Komans this 
had given way at a very early date to the more practical 
custom of riding — the 300 txleres of the oldest Roman military 
constitution ; the war-chariot had quite disappeared for all 
practical purposes; tlie only trace which it seems to me to 
have left behind it was to l:ie seen in the trtumplial car tipou 
which the victorious general made his entry into the city, 
a suggestion which after all that has been said in the pre- 
ceding about the retention for solemn occasions of tilings long 
since supplanted for practical purposes — the cajnU niorfuum— 
can meet with no serious objection. This was the way in 
which the general once returned from the victorious battle, 
therefore this remained the way still. 

3. The Commands: 
§ 44. In the Vedic period — and we may accept the aataa 
for the Aryan mother-nation — each tribe stood under a king 
(ro;an)* appointed by election, who, in time of war, had the 
chief command. He was satpati, i.t. leader in the field.' This 
institution did not answer the purposes of the migration, where 
a unity of leadership, i.e- a single commander-in-chief, was 
essential; and, if an inference from the departure of the 

' Tlie eipressioD " hone " a for the Vodic Aryani iiiseparaljlj connected with 
Iho " w»r-chariot." Zimmer, iot cU., pp. 189, 28B. 

' The eieclion o( the king U often nicDtioned in our sources of infomutwn, 
aee Zimukb, Uk. cit., pp. 182, IflE ; Buccession by lieredity U nerer nientbnad. 
Tlie f&ct upon which this nriter (p. \62) bases liia theorj that amongst wnna 
tj^bes the BOD niocecda the father in the kingly offico, after him the gnndaon, 
and 90 on, it not lafficient proof; it is iguite oonaistent with tha principle of 
election. ' Zihmxb, Uk. cit, p. 16S. 
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Helvetians may be correctly applied to the Aryans, he must 
iiave been appointed beforehand, so that he might direct the 
necessary preparations with full authority,' with which it is 
quite consistent that he might be aasisted by an administrative 
committee. Without oneness of leadership the undertaking 
would have been doomed to destruction from the outstarU 
Had any dlETerence of opinion amen as to the route to be 
followed, one contingent might have gone in one direction, 
othere in another. Thus the kingslup of the tribe could not 
have been transferred to the contingents sent by each separate 
tribe; the whole army had to be subordinate to the supreme 
command of one, the cleverest, the most experienced, in fact, 
to him who possessed the confidence of the whole people — 
whether he was of high or low descent was of little moment: 
the salvation of the people demanded that the best man should 
be at the head. 

The Sausk. rajan has been preserved as the designation of 
the king in the Latin rex, Gothic reika, Irr. ri, and as final 
syllable to proper nouns in ria: {f..g. Orgetorix, Vercingetorix) 
&nd the Germanic rv: {e.g. Theodoric, Alaric),* a proof that 
the kingship itself was maintained during the migration. But 
this is quite consistent with a form of it specially adapted to 
suit the requirements of the migration. In the kingship of 

' Cjcsar, i. 3 ; Adeiam amjieicnilai OrgtCorix deligitur. 

* Them niuit lure beeu some Bpecial circumstanceB coonpcted therewith. It 
dou not d«signBt« the king ; the dilTorent bearera of the o&me which duar 
menttDne &maDg the G4Uli are not kings, bat merely enuacnt pereon&ges, 
"priiMpe*," through their we&Ith and Boci&l standing. An the clpresiioD 
andoDlitedlj has reference lo the kingsMp in tho sense of the text, i.e. leader- 
ship of the armj, 1 presume that, after tho bahion of the Bjiantine porj/hyrV' 
gmiim, it is meant to indicate royal descent ; tix-rk may thus be oonsidcred to 
indicate the son of a comma uder-in .chief bom during his time of olSee, but 
only the first-born ; the second has no right to it. This explains why some 
kings' sons, for inBUnee, in Cxsau, i. 3, Cattiaa and IHnluKus, do not bear the 
nuno. That the kings did not adopt it after their election is proved beyoud all 
doubt by niany examples, in CxaAii, for instance, i 2, v. 22, where a king does 
bear that name, as, for inslauce, Cingetorix, Lugotorii (v. 22), Ambiorix (v. 2fi). 
This may be explained as meaning that he succeeded liis lather in the command. 
The same as for the Celtic ending rix may bo accepted for tha OermaDie ric. 
Alarich, AmalaricU, Priedrich, Ganserich, Theoderich, and so on, are tbtu 
designated as sons of kings. 
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As it was tihe people who conferred his power upon him, 
they could also withdraw it should it be proved that his 
continuing in power woidd be harmful. The posHibility of 
being deposed by the army was one of the checks which 
reminded the commander that his power was not absolute, 
and at the same time guaranteed that he would not misuse 
it. What Tacitus (Germ., cap. 7) aasertB of the kings of the 
Germans, nee Ttgjbus libera avt infinita potestas, must a fortiori 
have applied to him. With the Teutons l^ialative power 
was absolutely in the hands of the people, and judicial power 
no less so ; ^ and upon all matters of importance the king had 
to solicit the verdict of the people. In one point only was he 
uncontrolled, as was in the nature of the thing, viz., with 
regard to the maintenance of military authority; and this 
included the power to uphold it by the adjudication of punish- 
ments. The lloman kingship presents exactly the same 
aspect, which, although fully and indubitably accepted for 
all the rest, is erroneously disputed for his judicial power — 
a point upon which, considering its insignificance for the 
question in hand, I will not enter in further detail A com- 
mander-in-chief no longer competent to fulfil his ofGce — for 
instance, either by becoming feeble-minded or by being per- 
manently disabled by wounds or incurable bodily Buffering — 
could not remain in command ; the well-being of the whole 
nation depended upon his removal. Even in our constitutional 
monarchical States, founded on the principle of legitimacy, 
provision has been made in the constitution for such an 
emergency; it ia the indispensable safety-valve for the eon* 
tinuance of monarchy. Where it is absent, as in Kussia and 
Turkey, the deficiency is supplied by a sling for strangling, 
poison, or a razor wherewith to open the veins. The difference 
lies, not in the whether, but in the haio, the removal is to be 
effected. The Teutons did it in a very business-like way — the 
army renounced their all^iance by casting away their arms. 

' Abont ita eieoatiaQ b; offici&ls tp«d*llj> appointed by the people, see 
Tacitus, cap. 12 : unoogiit the Gftols, Casab, vi. 13, 
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The Romans, at the time of the Kepublic, did it in a con- 
stitutional manner — the magistrate was instructed by a decree 
of the Senate to resign office {abdicaTc se magistraiu). The 
Teutonic, as the more crude, must have been the form in use 
during the migration. For my purpose the fact suffices that 
the Teutonic kiugship, as pictured by Tacitus, • and the Roman 
are cut after the same pattern. From this resemblance I 
conclude that both alike originated in the period of the 
migration. 

The Teutonic and the Roman king was not the king of the 
Aryan mother-nation ; he bore the same name, but was in 
reality the conmiander-in -chief of the migration. He was 
distinguished from the duces, who arose simultaneously amongst 
Celts and Teutons, inasmuch as they were elected for the 
duration of one campaign only, retiring at the end of it, while 
the king was elected for his lifetime ; and this life-long power 
we may presume to have been the aim and object of the 
ambitious amongst Celts and Teutons aspiring to the king- 
ship. The idea of an absolute kingship can scarcely have 
entered their minds, considering the very pronounced spirit 
of liberty which marks both nations. The fact alone that 
when, without having been elected by the people, they ven- 
tured to take upon themselves ever so limited a command, 
with a view to possess it for life, was sufficient to enr^e the 
people to such an extent that they avenged the outrage by 
their death.- The principa of the Teutons and the Celtsi 
according to Tacitus and Ciesar, had no position in govermnent 
at all ; they were merely distinguished by their wealth, birth, 
or influence, which advantages, however, were often stepping- 
stones to the kingship.^ 

I It ii that of the Western Teutons ; tliat of the Eastern Tentons hss, 
throttgh it( ooDtact with the Byttntiae Empire, asamaed quite a diffennt 

' Thus in the case of Orgetorii, Csbae, t. i: ex vineulit oiuMm dictrt 
corgerunt damnaliim pamam xqui oportebat ut igni crrmarclnT : vii, 4: lA earn 
eoMaam, quod TCgnitm appeidxU, ab eivitale «ral inler/ulvs. Also Arminius, 
Tacitus. Annala, ii. 88. 

' TAriTOa, Otrnuinia, 7 : PtjM cr- niiilUatc. ducft ex virlMe tanuitU. 
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4. The Law of Booty. 

§ 45. We have previously, in passing, mentioned the law 
of booty, but reserved a more detailed exposition of it until 
now. 

From the way in which Gains speaks of it, when treating 
of vindicatio (iv. 16), we are led to suppose that the booty 
belonged to him who captured it. The staff used in the 
vindicatio, he explains, represents the spear, and the spear 
is the sign of lawful possession : quod mavime mia esse credehant, 
quae ex hostOnis cepissent. To base the act of private property 
upon the law of booty without acknowledging the interven- 
tion of public property in the booty, can mean only that it 
belonged to each person individually, and that the early 
Romans saw in it the principal source of private property. 

If Gaius really held this opinion, and if it were not for 
the sake of mere brevity that he omitted to mention this 
intervention of public property, he has committed a historical 
blunder, for booty did not fall to the share of the individual 
but of the public — it could become private property only by 
its transfer on the part of the people. With this limitation, 
however, it is quite consistent to assert that antiquity con- 
sidered booty as the principal source of property {maxime sua 
fs^e credehant). It reveals to us the migratory time wherein 
well-nigh every possession was taken from the enemy, and 
when peaceful acquisition through labour was quite insignifi- 
cant compared with that gained by plunder: they were the 
robbers of the Hirpine legend (p. 300). 

We have only to clearly realize what this law of private 
booty involves in order to be convinced of its impossibility. 
It need hardly be remarked that it could not apply to land 
or soil. Neither could it apply to victuals — cattle or com — 
or some would have lived in luxury while others would have 
starved, and it might have led to a fight for subsistence 
between these companions-at-arms. Neither could objects of 
value nor prisoners of war be assigned to whomsoever, by some 
lucky chance, had happened to capture them. Booty was by 
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no means always the well-earned reward of personal valour; 
on the contrary, it fell more often to the share of the less 
valiant. The former would always be found in the front, in 
pursuit of the retreating enemy; the latter kept as much as 
possible in the background. It would therefore be compara- 
tively easy for them to rob the enemy lying on the field 
of battle, or to carry them away as slaves, and thus to deprive 
those to whom they owed their opportunity of their rightful 
due. To adjudge the booty to each individual would have 
been equivalent to sowing seeds of strife and disscusion aa 
to the rightful possession of it, and would have called forth 
envy and malice from the lees fortunate ; it would have been 
throwing the bone of contention amongst the people — nay, 
by losing sight of the principal object in view, the overthrow 
of the enemy, in their zeal to secure the booty it might have 
endangered the issue of the battle. No one. not even 
the bravest, could claim booty for himself; left entirely to 
his own resources in the enemy's land, he could never have 
secured it. Booty was in reality the fruit of the joint under- 
taking ; each one contributed his share. Therefore booty had 
to be joint property also ; community in danger and expendi- 
ture of strength, and community also in the gains — this was 
a condition which would appeal to the most crude conception 
of right. Marauding expeditions by land or by water gave the 
initiative to this banding together in one common pursuit, and 
laid the fundamental idea of society in the mind of the people 
long before the peaceful form of this union hod taken the 
place of the originally predatory one. 

Thus the principle of the common possession of booty was 
rendered inevitable by circumstances, and as to three of the 
Indo-European nations — Greeks, Romans, and Teutons — we 
are in a position to prove that they acknowledged the same.' 
It must have come into use during the migration, unless indeed 
it can he traced back to the Aryan mother-nation ; upon which 

• For the Greekf see tlio Iliad, i. 125; for tlie Romaua sae bclowj for the 
Teutons, Ckimu, iMuUche JtaJUalUntimer, p. -J46i for tbe Celts nud SlsvB I a 
find uo evideDoe. 
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point I reserve my judgment. The people were very Bensitiva 
upon this question of right. The common man in the full 
pride of his legal right insisted upon his lawful share. When 
CIoviB once, upon the petition of a bishop, waa on the point 
of returning to him the sacred vessels obtained as booty, 
a common Frank objected to it, and Clovis complied with bis 
demands, although only to wreak his anger upon him after- 
wards. A no less telling example is found in the implacable 
fury of Achilles, which became so fatal to the Greeks at Troy : 
it had its ground in an arbitrary act of Agamemnon with 
regard to booty. 

There was only one exception to this principle, which, how- 
ever, I can substantiate only as regards the Comans, but which 
no doubt was the general rule, namely, with regard to the arms 
taken from the slain in battle ; they were the prize of victory, 
awarded to him who had done the deed. Thereupon rests the 
idea of spolia in contrast to the rest of the booty, the praeda. 
This is not an actiial but a legal contrast; spolia and pratda 
are two legal conceptions — that is to say, a different legal 
operation is connected with each of them. They certainly 
count amongst the oldest conceptions of which the nomadic 
nation was aware. Whoever gained the spolia had free dis- 
position of them. The general who had conquered the hostile 
commander not unfrequently hung the armour ' taken from 
him in the temple as a remembrance of the victory. Horatius 
adorned himself with it when he made his triumphant entry 
into the city with the army {U-igemina spolia prae se gerens, 
Livj, L 26) ; and of a valiant warrior of later times it is said 
(Pliny, Sist. Nat., ii. 29) that he possessed no less than thirty- 
four spolia. 

The booty waa divided by the commander. Amongst the 
Greeks he could claim a larger share for himself {Iliad, i. 138, 
172): amongst the Teutons, where it was allotted,' he could 
not The Homans as a rule, instead of dividing the booty, 
sold it in the camp at the place appointed for it (the markct- 
> Spolia opima. i.e. heaaUrnl, shining: see Vaniczek, loc. ci(.,L SS3. 



place of the camp) in the presence of the assembled people 
{aitb corona).' The proceeds (mamtbiae), aometimea in gioes, 
sometimes aft«r deducting a part for the public treasury, were 
then divided amongst the men. They were sold either piece- 
meal or, to avoid so many details, as a whole or in lota ; which 
presupposes that there was no lack of tradesmen with plenty 
of ready money iu the camp. As the bulk thus purchased waa 
again sold by them in retail, they were called sectores (cutters, 
dividers : the Swabian Giiternchliichter), and the sale en ijuiMt 
was called uclio. 

The form of law applying to booty amongst the Bomans 
here described, viz., the public auction of the booty, the division 
of the proceeds l>etween the army and the public treasniy, 
shows that with them also, with the exception of the spolvt, 
the booty did not belong to whomsoever had captured it, but 
lo the people. An individual could come into poasesdon of 
any one piece of the booty only by transfer from the people: 
division by the commander or by public sale. The symbol, 
therefore, of the right of booty in the form of a spear cannot 
have been based on the idea which Gains associates with it — 
that the booty belonged by right to whomsoever had taken 
it ; it gives expression rather to the idea of public property. 
In this sense the spear figured at public sales on the part of the 
people,* e.g,, at the sale of property of a person condemned 
to death ; never, however, at sales on the part of an in- 
dividual, it also Bgured at the court of the Centwmviri, whax 
the people, by their representatives, undertook to protect the 
property in opposition to the private judge appointed by the 
parties themselves. The spear was the attribute of the people. 

■ In l&ter times, howerer, its still meet with an actual divisioD ; ate, for 
iaet&nce, CsaiR, De Bella Gallico, vii. 89. 

* FearuH, Spit., p. 101. Hoitae aubjicUimJvj, iftiac; pubHa vtnundabmU. 
As motive ia added: quia signujii praedpuum at hasUi. Tills U nonsenac; t 
word must have been left out ; pralii or belli waa meaaL This innkea the neiC 
HsntaDce (it in: nam et CarlhayinicTita, qmtm bcllam vcIUtU, ifumant ftmriiM 
miterunt, but neither the preceding nor the concluding sentence el Eomtmifintu 
riroi lacpt haaln dtmaruiU lakes it (or granted that the spear woa a lumM 
praeeiptium of the Hoidoii ]>eoplB. Fopuli Bomani, tharerore, must aomehov 
have been left out, irhicli could eoailj occur if the transcriber, finding 
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Witness also the above-mentioned case {p. 324) of itfl being 
l)e3towed as a reward of valour. 

All this proves that the meaning which Gains attributes tf) 
the vindicatic, that the staff replaced the spear as the sign of 
l^al possession, cannot be the right one. Quite apart from the 
fact that such a substitute is not iii the least called for, because 
a spear is quite as easily procured as a staff, it is opposed by 
the principle of the institution that the spear represented the 
exclusive right of the people, synum jmpidi praecipv.v.m, and 
could therefore not be used by private persona. This also 
excludes the idea of the staff representing the hasta p^ira, 
derived from antiquity ; it has nothing in common with the 
spear. Its meaning, therefore, must have been merely indi- 
cative of the matter at issue by means of bodily contact with 
the staff. 

I may sum up all the evidence given above in one statement, 
viz., that according to the martial law of the migratory period, 
booty, with tbe exception of the weapons and armour of the 
conquered enemy, belonged not to the captor but to the people 
as a whole. 

FSakcii'VCH in MS,, overlooked the Hign or reduplication over the two first 
letters, which caused Populi Komani to be left nut. But thia does not fit in 
with the i«ssogc sbout the Carthaginians, for if Iho gpcar is a rigTwm 
praccipuum of the Eonian people, how could it do duty for the proolamatiou 
of war 1 All three cases meutionod in the pasaaj^e — a public sale, a grant of the 
spear by the Roman nation, and « proclamation of war by tlio Carthagininna— 
find a satiafactory solution if we accept that the text originally ran as follows : 
quia lignum pejmli pratcipuum cat hasta, lio it that populi was abbreviated 
by P. or by rsAKlPCtitr. 
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and insight which ^e was able to supply, and ensured the 
services of old men for the commonwealth (p, 267) by a special 
institution {Senatus). But reminiscences of the custom of the 
migration were preserved — the sacrifice of the argei and the 
expreasion, series deponiani (p. 356.) To these we owe the 
knowledge that when crossing a stream during the march the 
old people were thrown over the bridge. 

In the same way that they disposed of the aged by putting 
them to death, they got rid of the weak and sickly children 
by exposition at their birth. Why should they be brought 
up when there was no prospect of their serving the com- 
munity ? The healthy child, on the contrary, might not be 
exposed. It was the father's duty to bring it up in the interest 
of the community. That he might not forego this duty he was 
bound by a law attributed to Romulus, which here, as every- 
where, pointed to a custom of primitive times, to bring the 
child for examination before five witnesses ; if he exposed 
it in opposition to their verdict, a heavy punishment awaited 
him. He was allowed to do as he liked with his female 
children, excepting only the firstborn ; but of male progeny 
a man could not have too many, for war continually thinned 
the ranks of the men, while it spared the women. The 
exposure of the daughters was an attempt (as with other 
nations) to artificially regulate the balance of the sexes dis- 
turbed by war. 
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§ 47. If all the daughters, with the exception of the 
firstborn, were exposed, the danger might easily arise that some 
men might not be able to tind wives ; and thifi want of women 
was no less threatening to the community than their superfluity 
would have been. A dearth oE women would have also meant 
a dearth of mothers to ensure a sufficient supply of children. 

This want of women was no doubt felt keenly during the 
migration. The following Roman institutions may be brought 
into connection with it : 

(a) The jtrokibition of the gentis ennptio to liieraied /emaleg, 
— The fact that it was enforced for them only, and not for 
liberated males, shows that the ground for it lay not in the 
desire to prevent marriages between the relatives of diETeresl 
gentes, but merely in the desire to secure wives for the male 
relatives of the gens. It can hardly have existed in this form 
in primitive times, as Koman tradition places the liberation 
of slaves in historic times. Perhaps even then a want of 
women was felt; but I scarcely think this probable, since 
the reason for the chary preservation of female children, 
rendered neeessaiy by the conditions of the migration, d^- 
appeared when the nation became settled. I hold it to be 
more likely that the prohibition of gentis enuptio did not first 
come into use then, but was transferred from free-born women 
to liberated slaves ; only that for the latter it would hardly 
extend to the geTis only, but to the airia. This would explain 
the ten witnesses at the contraction of a marriage by eon- 
/arrtatio. They were the representatives of the ten genUs 
334 
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belonging to the cwtia ot the woman, and their assistance was 
required for the purpose of preventing the giving in marri^e 
of the woman outside the ewria without their consent. They 
were not mere formal witnesses to the solemnization of the 
marriage. However familiar to us may be iho idea of formal 
witnesses, who have nothing to do beyond bearing witness 
to the act, it was wholly unknown to antiquity. The witness 
of olden times had quite another function to perform, aa will 
he shown elsewhere. If the ten witnesses had merely to 
confirm the act of the contracted marriage, the number ten, 
which is not found anywhere else, remains imexplained;' they 
were, however, not there to confirm, but to legalize it. There 
was no need for this in the case of the man, who might take 
his wife whence he chose, but only for the woman, who was 
limited in the choice of a husband. 

(6) Thz hetrotkal of minors or eve^i of ■neio-bom* infants by 
tkeir fathers. — As a mere t^eement, i.e. not legally binding, 
there is nothing remarkable in it, and it may occur anywhere, 
but where it is legally binding, i.e. actionable on either side, 
like the f^onsalia, according to old Latin law (GelL iv. 4) 
it becomes quite another matter. What could induce the 
father to bind himself in this way I The answer is a simple 
ona A prudent father set about in good time to secure a wife 
for his son, and the opportunity presented itself when another 
purposed to dispose of his newly-born daughter. With the 
assurance of a future husband she was allowed to live; her 
future was secured. But the other party must keep to the 
compact, otherwise he woidd never have agreed to it, and the 
father of the son must be equally able to rely upon the other, 
or else he would have looked round, while there was yet time, 
for another wife for his son. Therefore the contract was 



* l.U dt tpons. <23, I.) ... a primordio aitatu. The •dditional claim 
contradtcCiiig this, ti nuxie id fitri ab ulraqut pfTsona intrlUgatur, i.e., ti non 
ti'U mirunrs juam upleni annis, cao be sttributeJ only to tlie compilers, as hu 
alreadj been riglitly observed b; athera (ice Schfltino, ffotac ad Digttta, iv. 
p. 203) ; perba[>9 the CliruCiBn conception of marriage lita aided it. 



religiously confirmed (Featus, ^xmderc . . . irtUrpositia wJm 
divinit), and both parties obtained a l^aj claim thereby. Ifoa- 
fulfilment of the contract entailed the payment of a sum 
as indemnity, the amount to be fixed at the judge's discretion. 
Subsequently both these matters were altered, and this was 
possible, since a scarcity of women had no longer to be 
provided against; there was no further need of ensaring a 
future husband. The actionable character of the betrothal 
had an eminently social and moral value: for the male sex 
it meant a check upon the scarcity of women ; for the female, 
the preservation of many lives that would otherwise have been 
sacrificed. 

(c) Marriage by capture. — The Aryan mother-nation was not 
acquainted with this as a form of marriage.^ It received this 
meaning^ first iu the Indian time and exclusively for the 
military caste. Hence it is clear that the seizure of the bride 
from the bosom of her family, whieh was part of the Boman 
DUptial rite,* cannot be traced back to the Arj-an form of 
marriage. We have to look for another explanation for it, 
and I can detect it in the scarcity of women during the period 
of the miration, when the remedy was found by stealing 
women from other nations. 

The Roman legend of the rape of the Sabines* points to the 
same thing, which upsets the idea that this custom represented 
the " maidenly bashfulness " which had to be overcome by man 
(Roszbach). The mock capture of the bride in the nuptial 
rites must, therefore, be explained hy the actual seizure of 
women in primitive antiquity, which was due to the scarciQr 
of women, this scarcity arising fi-om the exposure of daughteia. 
It is an unique chain of causes and effects, the 6r3t link of 
which is the last-named fact. Ignore this, and it re 



' Ths form coiudetad in wooing b; proij. Zihmkb, AUinditehtt Xctm, 
p. 309. 
^ Marriage by rixata \ we RoszsAcu, UnUrnUKuT^gm fiber die rtmiidu B^, 

pp. 201, 207. 

* BoszBAQU, toe. cil., p, 32S aqij. Also aiiLoug the S^iaiians. 

* "A mythical motive of tliu Romau marriage act, and of Roman nnptiil 
rites— an BtiologicaJ myth," ScHWEOLEr;, A'fliii. Qtsch., i, p. t68. 
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qiute incomprehensible why they should have had to seek for 
wives amongst sti-ange nations instead of amongst their own 
kinsfolk. Quite apart from the consideration that the man 
would nattirally prefer a wife from his own tribe, speaking Ma 
own language, sharing with him the same customs and habits, 
and who in her relatives could oSer him considerable support, 
two serious interests of the community were violated by it: 
the former being the preservation of the purity of the race, 
and the latter the question of provision by marriage for their 
own women. Every foreign wife excluded a Roman wife. 
This explains the subsequent aversion to such marriages, to 
which they gave legal expression in the demands of the 
wnjiMAiwm. They were rec<^ized as marriages but not Roman 
ones, and the most serious public aa well as private judicial 
consequences were connected with them. Tlie conntiWwm 
signified an external marriage-bond. It had the same effect 
upon Roman women as the protective duty, or rather the 
prohibitory duty, for home manufactures. The duty on the 
importation of a foreign wife was too high for any sensible 
man to pay. At the same time the conTmbium testifies that 
the scarcity of women no longer existed ; and tins fact again 
bears witness that the practice from which it originated in the 
period of the migration — the exposure of daughters; with the 
cessation of this need the custom ceased — was at any rate 
reduced to a harmless minimum. It was only in the wedding 
ceremony that a reminiscence of the marriage by capture of 
prehistoric times still lingered. The mock capture of the bride 
belongs to that class of residuary forms of which we have 
already come across many, and which we shall meet i^ain 
in the course of our inquiries — not called into existence with 
any special object in view (here the object of symbolizing the 
power of man over woman), but merely historical relics from 
the time when the scarcity of women made their real capture 
a necessity. 

The attempt to trace marriage by capture back to the 
scarcity of women at the time of the migration may be 
controverted by the objection that the same custom is found 
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among other nations which have led au uninterruptedly settled 
existence. We may dismiss this objection by pointing out that 
all nations at a low d^ree of civilization follow the custom 
of exposing their daughters, which, with the scarcity of women 
resulting therefrom, must necessarily lead to the same result — 
marriage by capture. In raising this question we should be 
careful not to confuse the laoman with the female slave. We 
have not so much to explaiu the capture of females generally — 
this is not necessary — but the singular circumstance that 
preference should have been given to the foreign over the 
native woman, and the only explanation for this is that there 
were not enough women at home. 

As the scarcity of women has brought woman within our 
horizon, I avail myself of this opportunity to insert; a few 
necessary remarks concerning her. There are three points 
which I have to advance. All three stand in the cloaeat 
relationship to the migration. 

1. The Monoffaviio Form of Marriage. 

With the Aryan mother-nation monogainic marriage was 
actually the rule, but it was not prescribed by law. Polygamy 
was allowed and practised by princes and men of rank, who 
alone were in a position to indulge in the luxury of keeping 
several wives, while the means of the common man were not 
ec(ual to it. Polygamy was irreconcilable with the conditions 
of the migration. At home all men provided for the main- 
tenance of their wives; it was their own affair whether 
they could afford to do so. But during the migration each 
individual householder did not provide for himself and those 
belonging to him : the care of the maintenance was a public 
concern. To have many wives would have meant under these 
circumBtauces to have indulged in luxury at the public expense. 
to have laid the burden of supporting them upon the shouldera 
of the community. 

Where would have been the end of it if this had been 
allowed ? What held good for one held good for all ; each 
man would have kept a harem at the common expense. The 
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impossibility of such a state of affairs is so evident that we 
need not waste any words upon it, and there is no necessity to 
refer to the scarcity of women, as pointed out abo\'e, to be 
convinced that a plurality of wives did not exist during the 
taigratiou, simply because it covld not. 

We have thus established a fact of the very first rank in the 
history of civilization : the causal connection between the mono- 
gamic form of marriage aud the migration of the Indo-Europeans. 
To know that Aryan polygamy developed into Indo-European 
monogamy diuing the migratory period is enough : that 
fact alone is of great value for the history of civilization. 
History owes it to the Indo-European that polygamy was not 
brought into Europe, that Europe became the native soil of 
monogamy, as Asia was, and to the present day is, of poly- 
gamy. It waa a turning-point which, with the exception of 
Christianity, has no parallel in the history of the world. This 
view may possibly exhaust the interest of the fact for the 
historian of civilization, but for the moralist there ia more in 
it. It ia the recognition that one of the principles upon which 
the morality of mankind is based has not been called into 
existence by moroX intuition, in which modem ethics is wont 
to see the ultimate basis of all morality, but by the compelling 
force of txteiTial circumstances. The mother-nation did not 
realize that polygamy was contrary to the nature of marriage. 
The Indo-Europeans left their home fully convinced of its 
legitimacy. Their reason for exchanging it for monogamy 
cannot therefore be traced back to any moral scruples on 
their part, but simply to its practical impossibility during 
the migration, as I have pointed out before. Monogamy is 
thus based upon so strong a foundation that the most 
determined antagonist will not be tempted to dispute it. 
Monogamy owes its introduction amongst the daughter- 
nation to practical, not to moral, motives. It is familiarity 
and long usage alone which have caused the originally non- 
moral motive to be converted into a moral motive ; it ia the i 
same process which I have above applied to religion, and which 1 
to my mind holds good without exception for all standards of 1 



law, morality, find cusLom, in the widest sense of these words. 
Practical motivea have called every one of them into existence. 
If in 8ome way or another they happen to have amalgamated 
with some social ordinances so that they cannot be extricated 
without threatening to upset the latter, the real progenitors, 
viT. practical reasons, sink into ohlivion and morality claims 
them as her children. But they are only adopted children. 
Draw back the veil, and with the help of history the true 
parents may in most cases be identified. As regards monogamy 
I Hatter myself to have done this. 

2. Indiasolvbiliiy of the Marriage Bond. 

Polygamy and free dissolution of matrimony on the part of 
the man go hand in hand. They come from the same source 
— the libertinism of man with regard to marital relationships. 
The man who is at liberty to inflict the most grievous wrong 
upon his wife, by the introduction of another woman into his 
house, cannot be prevented from bidding her b^one. To the 
true wife, separation will be the lesser of the two evils. The 
Old Testament still acknowledges this right of man to give the 
woman, without stating any causes, a letter of separation ; the 
Koran does the same ; the New Testament limits it to the case 
of adultery. Has Christianity established the principle of the 
indissolubility of marriage? The Indo-Europeans had done 
it already, from the same motive to which the principle of 
monogamy owes its existence — polygamy and free dissolution of 
the marriage bond were not compatible with the requirements 
of the migration. 

Whether the Aryan mother-nation acknowledged the liberty 
of the man to separate himself from his wife, I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but as they suffered polygamy uiuongsb them 
they most likely would have put no difficulties in the way. 
However this may have been, for the migration the man's free 
right of divorce was as incompatible as polygamy. How, for 
instance, when they were preparing to depart, and each man 
sought a wife for himself, could any woman be expected to give 
her hand to a man unless she were secured against the danger 
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of being rejecteil by him in case he got tired of her ? Should 
such a fate tefall the woman at home, ahe could returu to her 
own people, with whom she would find shelter and protection; 
bat if it hefell her on the march, she would he a miserable and 
forlorn creature devoid of all support It was to the public 
interest to secure her against this fate — an indispensable 
condition by which the women could be induced to join the 
migration. The pledge of the man to his wife was not sufficient 
— what guarantee had she that he would keep his word \ There 
was need of the guarantee of the body collectively, i.«., the 
principle must be established by universal agreement that the 
man could not separate from his wife at his pleasure, but only 
when she had given cause therefor by guilty conduct. 

This consideration applied only to the women whom they 
wished to induce to leave their home, not to those Iwm during 
the migration. And yet the same law applied to them ; there- 
fore there must have been other considerations as well. We 
have mentioned above (p. 335) the legal force of the betrothal 
This alone suffices to explain the protection which the law 
vouchsafed to the women with regard to marriage. It was 
necessarily included in the legal force of the betrothal, other- 
wise the latt«r might have been simply set at naught by the 
man taking his wife uuto him and forthwith dismissing her. 

Therefore with regard to the indissolubility of the bond of 
marriage, as well as with regard to the principle of monogamy, 
it was not a sense of morality which brought about this state 
of matrimonial relationship, but inevitable practical necessity. 
Here ^ain it is only in course of time that the idea of morality 
ctin have been attached to it. What nowadays we attribute to 
the " nature of the man-ia^e bond " has been historically called 
into existence without the co-operation of any moral conception ; 
it rested simply on practical motives. We are not indebted 
for it to the deeply moral intuition of our Indo-European 
predecessors, but to their insight into their practical needs. 
The tnie conception of conjugal rights, one of the most 
imperishable boons which the Indo-Kuropeans have bequeathed 
to humanity, was an aV>soluCe postulate of the migration. 
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Starting from the indisputable fact that none of the Indo- 
European nationa ha^ preserved the institution of the migratory 
period more faithfully than the Bomans, I think I maj safely 
draw an approximate picture of the aspect of conjugal relation- 
ships at that time by conveying to the reader the instructions 
which, accordiug to Koman tradition, Romulus, always the 
representative of antiquity, issued with regard to theiu. 

The man who deserts his wife (Old Lat. oomr, later wcor, 
from Sanakr. ijofd, beloved) fell under the penalty of death. 
In case of adultery he might put her to death ; also for drunken- 
ness. He might divorce her only on certain l^al grounda, of 
which I need here mention only adultery, reservii^ the others 
for future investigation. If he put her away without any l^al 
cause he paid the penalty by forfeitii^ the whole of liis property, 
one half of which went to the wife, the other to the gt-ns. 

The extremely severe penalties here imposed for the purpose 
of securing the position of the wife, show that the Bomans 
were fully aware of its importance for the welfare of the 
conmiunity. The death penalty and the loss of the whole of 
one's property — what more is needed to convince us that 
antiquity considei'ed the legal security of the standing of the 
wife a matter of vital importance ? How very differently this 
was viewed in after times is shown by the introduction of the 
so-called free marriage (coemiio), which placed separation 
altogether at the discretion of the mariied pair, and as r^ai^ls 
the husband laid him open, in case of separation, to u reproof 
from the censor {^ia censoria). What was the reason for this ? 
Not the neglect of the moral significance of marriage — upon 
this point there cannot be the slightest doubt from all we know 
about the married life of the Komaus in the olden times — 
but rather in that the conditions of their settled life made it 
possible to place the law on a different footing with regard 
to marriage than during the time of their migration. The law 
withdrew her hand, and left it to the protection of morals. 
With this release from the bond of marriage, the bond of 
betrothal was also set free. It would have l»en preposterous 
henceforth to have brought an action for breach of promise at 
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the contraction of an alliance, the dissolution of which waa left 
entirely to the option of the parties concerned. Liberty with 
regard to the dissolution of marriage of necessity involves 
also liberty with regard to its contraction. The legal rights in 
connection with betrothal in later timee stand in the closest 
connection with the introduction of free marriage, 



3. Feriility of Woman. 
The community took the woman under its protection, but 
in return she was expected to bring forth children, as many as 
possible,* preferably of the male sex. A woman who bore only 
boys (pMrpej-a) was highly esteemed ; to bear more girls than 
boya, or only girls, was a misfortune to her ; no children at all, 
a curse. The object of marriage is to bring children into the 
world ; therein it differs from the illegitimate alliance where the 
intention is mere sensual pleasure and children are more dreaded 
than desired, and from the mock marriage contracted to escape 
the punishment for celibacy, which the censor checked by the im- 
position of an oath upon the man that he lived in true wedlock 
(liberonim. qitaerendoriim. graiia se uxoreTn kabrre). The wife 
becomes mother, and hence from mater the definition of 
marriage as matrimonium, and matroTta as the honorary title 
tor the wife {matronnntm sanctilas), while language derives 
from patei- the expression for fortune, patri-monhim, ■ the wife 
looked after the children, the husband after tbeii property. 
In case she had no children, this lay at her door, according to 
the popular idea, and even the l^alature of later times was 
guided by this idea, in that it exempted the husband from the 
punishment of childlessness {&>-bitas) when one child was bom 
to him ; the wife was not exempt until she had given birth to 
more children (in Rome three, in Italy four, in the provinces 
five). This is based upon the idea that it is the wife's fault if 
there are not any more children ; she, out of dread of the 

' From the qtiinta iii tlie dot (Ulpiis, vi. i) we learn th»t it should be %t 
ie<iat 6tb, and this numWr of Bnciant law waa also preserved for the jhj 
iiicrarum in tlie {iroviDccs, whilst in Italy it waa reduced to Taur ; in Rome 
to three. 
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pangs of child-bii'th and of the trouble of bringing up cbilclreii, 
had circiunveuted nature ; if she had wished it there would 
have been more children; her first confinement showed that 
ehe woa not barren ; the man was exempt from all blame. 

Children, therefore, were the one thing which the husband 
as well as the community demanded of the wife. Fruit- 
ful ness of the woman stood on a par with valour in 
the man ; and as the latter was rewarded by the bestowal 
of a spear,' so the former by the bestowal of a key — the 
symbol of the opening of the womb.' Upon this depended 
the love of the husband and the respect of the world. True, 
he could not put her away because of her unfmitfulness ; 
amongst the grounds which Plutarch (Romulus, c. 22) specifies 
this one is not found. Plutarch enumerates the grounds upon 
which Komulus {here again the personification of ancient law) 
allows the man to separate from his wife. They are closely 
connected with the barrenness of the wife, and this has decided 
ine to touch upon them. But we must first place the passagB 
of Plutarch in its right l^ht ; so far it has been mistmder- 
stood in a most incomprehensible manner. 

In addition to the case of adultery, Eomulua is said to have 
specified two more reasons — poisoning of children and forgery 
of the keys* Poisoning of children, — Would the wife, whose 
highest ambition and pride were centred in her children, be 
likely thus ruthlessly to destroy her own happiness ? Be that 
as it may. But she must have been as foolish as she was 
depraved if she attempted to take the children's lives by 
means of poison, wiiich would expose her to the danger of 
being found out. There were surely other much more likely 

' FKSTiTe, ^it., ]!. 101 : Eastat, 

' Fmtcs, £ptt., p. SS : Clavim Kmtuetudo era* mulierOnu donarc ob eiffnifi- 
eandam parttu facilitalcia^ The e!:preBsion partus facUilaa may sppl; to the 
single fact of giving birth, but also to the ease of child-bearing in general. 
It is Dncsrtsin who bestowed the he;, whether the husband, the reUtioD*, 
or, as in the case of the a^iear of hoitoiu', tlia comniunitj. 

' Tho decisive words are: M ^op/iaKtlq. T4Knni fl K\tiSii IrroffoK^ j^al 
MoixtvAtiirai' ; is BnuNR, Finita Eonuaii jintiqui, i., Eomnlus, rendered aa : 
propter venejlcium eirca jirolem vel /alaalionem clavium vel aduileriuvt com- 
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means; why not strangle the child in its sleep? And would 
the law not have awarded the same penalty for any other mode 
of murdering the child ? It would have been like shutting one 
door and holding another open. If you poisoned your children, 
your husband could divorce you ; but if you murdered them in 
some other way he could not. And why should only the 
poisoning of children be mentioned ? Was the poisoning of 
other persons less punishable? If the wife were to poison 
father, mother, or the brother or sister of the husband, would 
the law of separation not apply here ? But why this special 
mention in the case of poisoning children ? Surely every 
murder by poison was punishable by death ; and the man would 
thus get rid of his unnatural wife without any legal separation. 
In short, this view of the matter ia such a mass of contra- 
dictions and incredible assumptions that common-sense and 
criticism cannot for a moment accept it. 

The thing is quite simple: TSKvtav does not belong to the 
preceding ^pappLUKetn, but to the following viro^oKg. The 
comma, if put in the Greek text, must be placed, not after 
TtKvuiv, but after t^apfiaicela. They are not two offences, but 
three; ^aptiOKela, vvofioK^ twii -reKfuv and virofioKii tHov 
KXetSwv. 

The first is the fniUtituiion of children. From the above it 
will appear not unnatural that a woman whose happiness and 
position depended upon her motherhood, might, in case nature 
refused it to her, conceive the idea of assisting nature by 
adopting another's child, and passing it off as her own. She 
would take her opportimity when her husband was away on a 
warlike expedition ; upon his return the child was there. 

The second offence ia the falsification of the keys. The 
interpretation given to this is somewhat, though not much. 
better than the former. The wife is supposed to take pleasure 
in prying into her hiisband's secrets, which he keeps under lock 
and key, and the key of which he carefully carries about with 
him, even when on the march or in the wars, as of course he 
could not trust his wife with it. And yet the keys were the 
requisite and characteristic sign of the domestic government 
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times. A report iii Livy testifies to this (viU, 18). The 
passage haa hitherto been misunderstood in as incredible a 
manner ae the passage in Plutarch. According to the pre- 
vailing opinion,' in the year ot the city 422 no less than 170 
Boman women belonging to the beat society formed a conspiracy 
to poison their huabaiide. It is astonishing that such a story 
could find credence with historians ; it ia not one whit better 
than that of the mother of antiquity poisoning her children. 
The incident took place in the most flourishing period of the 
Republic, during which time married life was in high repute 
— a fact which renders impossible a belief that there could at 
that time be found 170 women beat on poisoning their 
husbands. What could possibly have tempted them to ex- 
change their brilliant lot at the side of men of distinc- 
tion for the misery of widowhood ? They would moreover 
have had to be as foolish as they were insane (like the 
mother of antiquity who poisoned her children instead of 
strangling them) if they had entered into a murder conspiracy, 
thereby courting the danger of detection — which, as a matter 
of fact, resulted — instead of each one doing away with her 
husband in secret 

The explanation is once more quite simple: the vetufna 
hrewed by the matrons were not destined to rid them of 
their husbands, but rather to cement them more closely to 
themselves; they were love-potions {ettm-wivm,, from Ten-MS — 
mediums ot love) to the best of their knowledge, not ve^nxmi 
maXa, but 6on« (Livy, loc. eit. : ea medicamenta scdvbria esse*), 

' For ftll this tee Harquudt, in Bbcsbb's ffeavOudi, eUr rem. Ahertiimer. v. 
p. 87. 

* DiatiDctioa between vtnc^ia bona and mala, i. 236, dt V. S. (60, IS), qui 
•otnamm dieU, atijieat debet, utrum maitim on bonvta, nam el tiudicamtTUii 
tenena tunl — henoe : lee ila laquUur : ^i venetaim malum fieit, ClcKRO, Pro 
ChtenL, G4, 118, the same m Id doltit; ^i dolo jnalo, Qtc The ariginal kind of 
Mnenilui ii the vounuNt ftoHum, uid mora particular); the love-potion (ntncnuMi 
bvm Venua); the wife who jireporos )ove-poCiani for the husband {vmefiea,] hu 
oTterwarda become tlio witch and poisoner. In all tnditionB it is the woman whu 
doei it (Uedu, Circe), never the moo ; i<(nenunt boitwa as well es malum fsll, 
hiatoricollj speaking, to lier lihare, oud to the preocnt day poiooniug is a 
specially feminine crime. 
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Ksd thef did not bentaCe to experbaeat iqiaa theriMliii, 
the tenlt. to be me. bebg bfaL Tbe i— qte — of tk» 
waneii n, Uwnloie, in Mtare UaktiaiBj ^mSlar to tit 
^cyiM'ww' of tl^ womas of antiqsi^, coir Ami m tk 
fanner caw it eosld hatdljr be nid, aa in the Intter. to ttm 
been for the distioet puip oee of lietwuiinj moCfaezB; vitb 
both, bowerer, it was not hatxed, bet love irfiiefa led thai 
to it. 

AH the three groonds for eepention, as gtres l^ Ploturii, 
bnige spOD tibe fmitfofaieM of the wonan ; the two first were 
ioteoded to deoeire the httsbaiid with the qppentaaoe ef it 
(TurMaf ^ kXttSSv ivofitMi)- ^^ third {^apiumtla) to proBOte 
it. Peihape this olao appliea to the foortfa OuMj^nJnewX 
The motive for oommiUing adolteiT' ma.y be Bensnal pleaanre, 
but it maj also be aomething else: the wife who has do 
children by her onii hosband, yields herself to another, ia 
order to obtain that greatest boon of all opoo iriuch depends 
her bappinesB and position. We mnet try to realixe the 
contempt and the misery whidi wei^ied npon the chiMkei 
wife of antiqnily to uniieratand how a wife honestly loving 
her hnaband coatd yet make up her mind to this step^ It 
waa not the harlot giving herself away, but the hoaoonUe 
wife who endeavoured to become a mother, tbns to eosoie 
her owa and her husband's happiness. And therefore the 
husband in this case, as in the three preceding, may have 
allowed mercy to oTermle law, and have kept his wife with 
him — they were, after all, errors instigated by love; but the 
harlot he put to death as the law entitled Mm to. 

The counterpart to the bairennesa of the woman is the 
ceUbacy of the man. The community expected every man 
to marry and to beget children ; it was bis business to find a 
wife if possible amougst his own people — if not amongst the 
enemy. The unmarried man not only neglected his dat^ to 
the community, but became also a source of anxiety to the 
married man — the weasel stealthily creeping into the hen- 
house. It was this consideration which decided the 
Frieslanders of the Middle Ages to allow no unmarried 
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priest amongst them. In Bome the single man was, by order 
of the State, reminded of his duty by the censor,^ and there 
was a special bachelor's tax (oes uxorium), the sting of which 
was enhanced by its being increased in proportion to income.' 
It would have been quite in accordance with the spirit of 
Bome if the proceeds of this taxation had been devoted to 
the endowment of penniless maidens. Both institutions 
clearly date from historic times, and cannot therefore be 
traced back to the migratory period. But when even the 
Bomans after they became settled saw the necessity of taxing 
bachelorhood, we may be sure that during the migration, 
where this evil might more reasonably have been appre- 
hended, it would not have been tolerated at all ; the b^etting 
of children was of the first importance. 

^ A censor even went so far as to threaten them with muUa (fine) until they 
mairied. Plutabch, OamiU, 2. 
' HuscHKZ, Verfatiung des Serviui TuUiuSt p. 601. 
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This rests upon the same principle as the house-search for 
stolen goods {p. 2). All Bolemn acts were performed in the 
same manaer as in primitive times. The old Aryans wore 
no clothes ; therefore no clothes were admitted here. The 
dedHns is the primeval dehtor : the man at the stake (p. 54) 
naked and bound. The sacred herbs also (sagmina, va-bena} 
refer to the Aryan representation of the aacredneas of certain 
plants.' After all this, we are justified in our conclusion that 
the fttiales and the ceremonies observed by them belong to the 
period of the migration. 



2. The Pontifices. 

549. Correctly speaking, the Povlijuxs^ were those whose 
business it was to make bridges {pontem facere), and the fact 
that in Kome they had their place of office by the pons siiilicim, 
and that the axe belonged to the insignia of their office, point 
to their relation to the bridge. The Pontifices, therefore, were 
the makers of the bridges, the bridge-masters. This view has 
met with much opposition.^ It was considered impossible to 
reconcile this inferior duty of the actual making of the bridge 
with the rehgious aide of their office and the exalted position 
of the Pontijicis. Let us see whether the migration cannob 
clear up the supposed mystery. 

The bridge occupies a prominent place with a nomadic people. 
When they come to a stream which impedes their progress 
and which is not fordable, a bridge has to be prepared; and 
this must often have occmxed during the long journey of the 
Indo-£uropean3 from Asia to Europe. The making of a bridge, 
however, was not a matter requiring merely physical strength 
for the actual work of it and the collection of stakes, beama> 

' Eiamples in ZlUMElt, loc. cit., pp. 69-82. 

' I.IVY (i. 20, 32 ; ii. 2) Qcknowledftes only ono for the reg»l period ; other 
author? mention several. Probably Livy bos in his mind the cbief one, aftOTwards- 
called the Fmttiftx Maximus. 

* Not oaly (rom modem writers, but even from the eariy Romans, for which 
and for the very etrained and in psrts utterly incorrect add impossible etymo- 
logical derivationl of the word, see Marqusirdt in Beckeb's Handbueh dtr ri 
AlUrtlinur, iv. p. IBS. 
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covered by llie stieam. With the movable bridge this was 
secured, and no doubt this consideration of being covered by 
the atream determined in primitive times the site for their 
tents ; it also holds good for Borne. Where there was no river 
within reach thej contented themselves with the slighter 
protection of high ground. In Home the two met, river and 
hill 

This defensive value of the river is so obvious that the Indo- 
Europeans must indeed have been very short-sighted if they 
had not whenever possible taken their route by the banks of a 
stream, quite apart from the other advantages which the 
constant proximity of water ofTered. It also contained an 
element of danger. In case of a fatal battle with a too- 
powerful enemy, the river rendered their escape on that side 
unfeasible. Here the value of the bridge is very obvious; 
a bridge was made beforehand in order to admit of refuge to 
the other side in case of need, and it was broken down when 
all had been thus brought to safety. This, however, presupposes 
that they were always in a position to build a bridge — that is 
to say, to express it in modern language, that they carried all 
the necessary materials with them. The fact alone that they 
could not always be sure of finding suitable wood in every 
place where a bridge had to be built necessitated this precau- 
tionary measure ; not to speak of the consideration of saving 
useless labour and the longer delay involved thereby, it might 
be in a most unsuitable place. We know of the Teutons that 
they carried their wooden houses with them on their wagons ; 
how much more readily may we not accept the same for the 
materials required for bridge-buildii^ ? 

Aud this opens up another motive for the movable bridge : 
the object was not merely to be able to break down the bridge 
at a moment's notice in case of the enemy's approach, but also 
that the same materials might be used to build another bridge 
in some other place. The capacity which all wooden structures 
possess of being taken to pieces, and the ease with which they 
can be put together again by means of wooden nails, form one 
of the main features of the otherwise undoubtedly low standa^ ' 
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e of the ut of brk^^-baikiiif 
Aavg tlv aagntiaB, m akon in tbe preceding p^es, there 
OB to m doobt ttiak it voald be properly orguiized, that is, 
ifeak the aaiMgaiinit woaU be eotnisted to speciallj appointed 
■BL b leqaind mare tliaa an ordinary amount of judgment, 
k^Bo l edg^ and ezpenene& Tbe poieiy mechaoical work, the 
eattmg and hewing of tbe wood and the putting leather and 
taking to [woea of the diffcrent parts of the bridge, oould tw 
done by anyone ; asd yet even for this porpoee there was a 
special divisifm in tbe oldest-known military organization of 
Rome, the /oW atrarii — oar carpenters. The /afrni 
atrani of the army of Serrtns Tullius first appear iii 
the metallic period; but the projection and execution of Uie 
plan of the bn<%e, the determination of the exact proportions, 
the right selection of tbe available material — all this could be 
done only by those who thorooghlj- underetood the technical side 
of the matter. When we duly consider this, there can be no 
doubt that the Pontifices were these men. Besides the linguistic 
evidence which their name supplies, two more proofs of a 
practical character can be adduced — the axe, symbolizing their 
calling, and the fact that they had their place of office at the 
pons sublichts. For later times this circumstance contains 
merely a historic reminisceuce of antiquity, but during the 
migration it was of eminently practical importance. Tbe 
Pontijieea were obliged to take up their abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the bridge had to be made, in 
order to superintend the work ; and tbey had also to live near 
tbe bridge when finished, so as to be always at hand in case a 
sodden attack of the enemy necessitated a speedy removal of 
the bridge. 

The priestly office of the Pontif/xs stands in the closest 
connection with this technical function. According to a view 

' An interesting proof of this is the ifuleufcriutn, of the Cyiicaiu, u 
described by Flint, Eisi. Nat., mvi. 15, 23 : sine/nreo dooo Ua " 
9lUiff>uUii»te ut anmarUur tTaba nnc/ulltirU ae reponaiUur. 
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much spread amongst primitive peoples, the making of a 
bridge is a serious crime against the river-god : it puts a yoke 
upon him, and he revenges himself by destroying the bridge.^ 
Therefore he has to be reconciled by prayer and sacrifice. But 
this is not enough. If the river had been traversed on foot, the 
deity would have secured his own prey. He lurks in the depths 
of the waters, as the crocodile, thirsting for human blood; he 
has been robbed of this tribute by the making of the bridge, 
and the debt has still to be paid. This is done by throwing the 
old people from the bridge into the river. They would in any 
case have become hie prey, because of their sl^ht power of 
resistance, while the young people would have saved them- 
selves; the old, therefore, are the tribute preordained to be 
delivered up to him. This tribute had to be repeated not once 
only, when first passing over the bridge, but every year. In 
this way the old people, who in any event would not have been 
allowed to live, are put to some good service for the sake of 
the community. It ia the only service which it is still in their 
power to render. 

The Fontijices have bound the river-god in fetters, conse- 
quently they are the right persons to reconcile him. Before 
the army crosses the bridge they offer prayers and sacrifices on 
both sides of the river, and by their order the Vestal Virgins 
throw the old people from the bridge into the water. This 
took place every year in Itome on the day appointed, probably 
the anniversary of the opening of the pom sitbliHus. On both 
sides of the river prayers and sacrifices^ were offered, and then 
the Vestel Virgins cast the tribute to the river-god from off the 
bridge. Straw figures took the place of human beings; why 
they should be called argei has not yet been explained. But 
the Eomans specially notify that they were intended to take 
the place of human beings {priscorum virorum simulacra) ; in 

' Tlie last roUc of thU reprouutatioD amoDgst the Roiusna I detect in the 
bet that evea ia Istar limea the destructiaa of a bridge bj the current was con- 
sidered to be prodigium. Evideiice iu Uarquardt in IJeckeh'h SaniibiuJi der 
rom. JlUrtamer, iv. 185, 

' Vabki), do L. L. 6, 8S ; tacra tl uU el cis Tiberim nan mcdtacri ritu. 
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hid been priests from the beguuui^; the AaffjCfln 
■d «aif JHt beoooe so. 

I Idem I hsn thos prored that, and dm how, this priestly 
■elii^ ■■™*''*g to ttB histoiical <b^ui, is linked with their 
itmatl ImrtiniL The nenfioe made b; the Pomtijiees and 

■ mmBtm rf the <M people wen indispaiaable, according to 
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The PffKtifta is the official mathematician of the people, the 
geometrician of space and tima This indispensable art of 
drawing the plan of the bridge led to the art of writing (from 
drawing to writing is but a step) ; and so is explained how it 
was that in Kome, not, as everywhere else, the priests, but the 
PontiJUes were the first writing-masters of the people. 

Their Relation to Law. — How was it that the technical 
bridge-makers obtained and for centuries kept such a very 
prominent place in the development and administration of the 
law 7' The &'st impetus was again the making of the bridge. 
This was an encroachment upon the rights of the river-god, 
and BO the legal question specially relating to the river-god was 
brought within their jurisdiction. We know how they solved 
it: by acknowledging the claim of the river-god, and paying 
the tribute of blood. The jm Pontijicium had for its point of 
issue and centre the legal right of the deity. Hence, all its 
institutions and purposes. 

All questions treated by the Pcmtijices group themselves first 
and foremost round the legal right of the deity, the sacra, and 
the closely-connected co-operation of the PontiJUes in the 
drawing up of wills, arrogationes (a kind of adoption), the 
oontraction and dissolution of confarreatiotus ; furthermore, 
vows (wta), expiations {piacida) in case of violation of the 
fm, and the oldest form of law-suit by means of scKraTnenium. 
I hope later on to veri^ the view that this latter ceremony 
took the place of the divine judgments of primeval antiquity. 
The sturaiTieTUum was the indemnity paid to the deity for 
permitting the right of decision in cases of legal disputes to 
refit with men — in modem language, a release from their right 
of decision. As the blood-tax on the bridge was replaced by 
the sacrifice of the argei, so the pledging of life and soul 
at the divine judgments was replaced by that of cattle, 
the substitute for money in early times. That is why it 
was handed to the PmUiJices, and by them spent for the 
deity; and that is why the tax was so extraordinarily high 
in proportion to the value of the matter involved. Compared 
■ M; GeUt do riiniitdun BtckU, iii. § 43. 
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with what was at stake imder the di\'ine judgment, the change 
was a great gain : in the one case a human life was claimed bj 
the deity ; in the other only cattle. 

In all these cases it was a question of legal relations between 
mankind and the deity — a claim which the Pontifices made in 
their name upon the people, and therein lay the difference of 
thejiis Paniifxiiirn. and secular law. With the claims of man 
against man, for instance, of the robhed against the robber, of 
the creditor against the debtor, theyws P<mii/icium hod nothii^ 
whatever to do, and when the Poviifias extended their juris- 
diction to secular law, they did so, not in their religious 
capacity, but in their capacity of jurists, who, in the school 
of divine jurisdiction, had become experts and administrators 
of human law. They were distinguished from the otbeq 
religious functionaries, the Flamints, in that upon the latl 
devolved the care of ritual and religious dogma, whila 
ecclesiastical law fell upon the former, and this, with 
law-loving nation as were the Bomans, at once secured th( 
an ascendancy over the Flamina. 

I resume the above in one sentence : All the branches of t 
pontifical duties may be traced back to the original di 
laid upon the technical bridge-makers of the migratory period 
their priestly office, to the necessity of the expiatory sacrifice t» 
the river-god, which could not be offered by the Flamiaes, vrbg. 
were the priests of the national deities only; their skill ii 
writing, to the drawing of the plan of the bridge ; thd 
chronology, to the estimation of the proportions of the bridge 
their relation to the law, to the claim of the river-god upon tb 
bridge-toll. I leave it to the reader's judgment whether a viei 
which focuses in this manner all the different phases of tb 
pontifical ofSces into one historical issue, supported by practioi 
reasons and the evidence of language, can lay claim to pra 
bability or not. To my mind the primitive bridge is the brid^ 
of science for the attainment of truth ; and once more it hi 
been proved with what success the conditions of primitive 
times may be used to explain the relics which have bean 
preserved down to historic limes. 



3. The Auspices. 

§ 50. The belief that the deity condescends, either by petition 
or spontaneously, to reveal tho future to the children of men by 
signs and wonders, is innate in all nations. But it is not 
granted to everyone to understand the secret language spoken 
by the godhead. This requires special knowledge, which is 
granted only to a few : the astronomers, interpreters of dreams, 
soothsayers, astrologers, necromancers, etc. Besides this indirect 
revelation of the future by special signs (divination), there is 
also a direct revelation baaed upon divine inspiration (pre- 
diction), which is the privilege of the specially favoured and 
enlightened few— the prophets of the Jews, the aeera of the 
Greeks and Teutona 

Among the Eomans this searching into the future (diviTuitio) 
took the form of auspices, i.e. of a special branch of public 
adminietratioQ. Government appointed to the post certain 
persons who had to be consulted by all functionaries, both 
at home and abroad, in all matters of importance, and whose 
decision was absolute, viz. the augurs. But the wisdom of the 
augurs was limited, confined to the one day upon which the 
request was made ; it did not answer tlie question whether the 
action contemplated might be carried out, but merely whether 
it might be done on that particular day. Tlie negative answer 
was always alio die — the petitioner may renew his request the 
next day. Practically, therefore, the auspices were of very little 
importance. It was so arranged that they could run no very 
great risks ; on the contrary, the magistrates, who could easily 
come to an imderstanding with the augurs, found in their 
answers simply a plausible and lawful excuse for any delay 
they might deem desirable, thus throwing the burden of the 
responsibility upon the gods. 

The circumstance that divination was raised to the rank of a 
government office, which could be fiilfilled only by men, resulted 
in this — that the prophetesses, who played such an important 
part amongst both Greeks and Teutons (Cassandra, Pythia, 
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wonderful things are spoken of that we ask in astonishment. 
How could the Romans conceive them ? We can understand 
thai they counted the signs iu the heavens among the aiispicfs 
{caeUalia aitspicia), and that birds were to them heavenly 
messengers (aij/Tux ex avibus) ; but the idea of consulting the 
intestines of the sacrificial animals {dgna ex extis) and the 
feeding of the fowls (stpwa ex tripudm) to obtain the divine 
counsel is so preposterous, that it seems a hopeless task to find 
any religions conception in it. The godhead hiding in the beUy 
of the ox or the beak of the fowl iu order to answer the 
questionings of men— can one conceive a more grotesque idea ? 
And why these signs at all ? Had they not already the birds 
as messengera of the deity, not to spoak of thunder and light- 
ning? What need was there of oxen and fowls aa well as of 
birds ? One of these three atispicea would have been quite 
sufficient ; and, as a matter of fact, in time of war and on the 
battlefield, the need was supplied afterwards exclusively by 
fowls, which accompanied every Roman anny with an official 
fowl-guard ijmUarius). 

And now as to the night — the first hour after midnight — the 
time fixed for observing the flight of birds. A more unsuitable 
time could scarcely have been imagined. Surely they might 
have waited till daylight ! Upon the questions, Why this most 
nnauitable time of night? Why not the daytime? historians 
keep silence as scrupulously as upon the question of the 
necessity for such a multitude of auspices. The question is 
not even raised ; it is enough to know that it was so ; the Why 
does not matter.* 

This question of the Why forms the substance of the follow- 
ing observations, and I hope to be able to answer it satisfactorily 
from the conditions of the migration. I now sum up the 
result of my investigations iu the statement : The a^ispicet owe 
their origin to practical, essentially secular purposes. The 
religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them, 

* Thus even HouHaEN in iiia SSmiaAa StaiOmehl, I. p. 1 tqq. ; aud by Mar- 
quudt in Bbcesb'» AlUrluvier, ii. 3, p. 63 >qq., iv. p. 343 aqq., whom one 
would IiaitIIj expect tn be silent apon the question of the Why. 
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and has been added, aa wae the caae in so many other primitive 
institutions, after they had lost their original and practical 
meaning on the people becoming settled; and this has given the 
aiixpice^ not merely another meaning, but also another form, 
more snitable to the subsequent conditions, but not so widely 
different as to prevent the original form and meaning from 
shining through. 

■ The Auspices during the Migration. 

* I begin with the servare dt coelo of the Roman magistrate. 
This required, after the place bad been marked out fay the 
augur by means of the litwus (augur's wand) — {Cemplutn) — the 
construction of a tent (tabemacidtt.m), which was made upon 
a scaffolding of spears and stakes of planks, linen and leather, 
and which had to be open on one side. Why a tent ? aad why 
had it to be made anew each time? Why was it not left 
standing ? It was the commander's tent of the migratory time, 
whence be made his observations of the sky, and the tent was 
always taken to pieces during the march and put up afresh. 

It had to be midnight when the magistrate made his obser- 
vations. Why ? Because this was the plan during the exodus; 
the magistrate conformed in all respects to the example of the 
commander at the time of the migration. But why did the 
latter choose the strange midnight hour, during which he could 
not possibly observe the flight of birds ? Because he had 
nothing to do with the flight of birds, but simply this, which 
the expression servart de coclo alone signifies — the observation 
of the sky. Why so? Merely to ascertain whether they 
could march on the following day or not If there were fears 
of a thunderstorm they would not set out : the roads would be 
bad and the whole host, men, women, and children, would get 
wet through. Were the sky clear, the army set out on the 
next morning at the usual hour. It was the commander's doty 
to ascertain this beforehand, so that he might in good time send 
the necessary instructions to those under him, whether they 
were to give the signal for the start early in the morning or 
not; in the latter case all might sleep on till late in the day.j 
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And that was the object in view. The commander kept awake 
or was called by the watch at the door of the teat, so that the 
people might sleep and not be unneeessarilj awakened. But 
be did not go out into the open ; he did not even rise from his 
couch; one look through the opening of the tent sufficed to give 
him the desired information, A thunderstorm behind the armj- 
did not trouble him, but only one in the direction of the route 
to be taken, and his tent was open in that direction. It was 
not only lightning, but thunder also which might presage a 
storm, and it was to enable him to hear the distant rumbling 
of the thunder that there must be silence round about the tent 
— hence the injunction of sUerUium in the auspices. 

This explains not merely why the commander made hi& 
observations at midnight, but also why he made them from his 
tent, and only in one direction, and why lightning, which 
otherwise when shooting from left to r^ht is considered the 
beat possible sign, should in this instance have been regarded 
as an obstacle. We look in vain for a solution to clear up this 
striking deviation from the general rule; the only explanation 
lies in the view which I have just stated : on rainy daya the 
march was deferred. 

This custom derived from the migration period was, together 
with many others, kept intact by the Romans — tlie commander's 
teat, the hour of midnight, the impeding influence of thunder- 
storms. The nation was the army ; the national council was 
the military counciL On days when a storm threatened, it did 
not take place. Not surely to save the honest Eoman citizens 
{Qmriies) from getting a wetting in the council! This was 
already provided for by the rule that a storm always dissolved 
II national assembly;' but it proves that the origin of the 
xervare de coelo cannot be traced back to this consideration, 
which, moreover, would not coincide with the fact that the 
commander surveys the sky only from his tent, as storms might 
i^qually well gather from behind. In after times the servare de 
roeh served the magistrates to put off a national assembly fixed 

' CtCKHO, /n Fal. 8, 20 ; Jvgures amnta itaqae a SomHlo dterfiieranl Jove 
fuigmU cum populo agi iu/<u cue. Dr Diviti. 2, IS, S2, eto. 
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for any certain day. Of course the skiee always coincided with 
their wishes, and the people knew beforehand that the assembl}- 
wotild not take place on that day ; and this originated the I^al 
axiom that the mere announcement of an intended servare if 
coeio was sufficient to postpone a national assembly. 

Conspicuous among the auspices were the pedcstria avspida, 
which, aa Paulua Diaconus ' declarea, a vtdpt, lupo, serpente, eque, 
ceterisqiit animantibun qvadruptdibvs Jiuni ; or, as he expresses 
it elsewhere,* si^na, quas avgures observant ex quadrupeddnu, 
and on the etrengtli of which they are called to the present day 
by the technical name of signa ex quadnipedtbus.^ 

Modem antiquarians have taken no exception to this 
account, and yet it is quite evident that it cannot be true. 
Since when, I ask, have snakes belonged to the quadrupeds? 
Either they did not come at all under the category of aaspKia 
pedestria, or the expression has a meaning which might also 
apply to snakes. In one or the other direction Paulus 
Diaconus, or, more correctly, Festus, must have deviated 
from the truth. And the extraordinarily wide range itself 
which he Eissigns to this auepicium. (it is supposed to include 
all manner of quadrupeds, homed cattle and horses) shows 
that Festus must have made some mistake in the rendering of 
it. The (^servant augwres allows of a twofold interpretation. 
Either the signs afforded by the quadrupeds were observed by 
the ai^urs — which would mean that an augur got up to see if 
any quadruped, ox, horse, aes, dog, cat, etc., was anywhere 
within view : an opinion, the very su^;eatioa of which must be 
at once dismissed as preposterous — or else they were by bim 
expounded. That would mean that someone went to him for 
advice as to what could be the meaning of his meeting any one 
of the above-named animals. This view is no better than the 
other. 

This problem also is solved if we imagine ourselves back in 
the time of the rdgration. On the march they met with wild 

■ Fkstds, Epit., p. 244: Ptdatria. ' IMd., p. 260: (^tKingue. 

' Mahqcaiidt, loc dL, iv. SflO : "tbe exputdrupedibus, ■]»> called paitttn 

-OlMJJwiU'll. " 
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animals — wolves, snakes, etc What happened ? The one told 
the other : " the moral is that it is not safe here ; let everyone 
be on his guard ; let none separate from the main body." The 
siffiium given by the animal explained itself. There was no 
need for augurs: the wamtng was understood by the most 
ignorant How it came to be called pedeslre signum is also 
evident; it was a sign obser\'ed by the army when on the 
march (p«f(s(ros= foot-soldiers. Horsemen were not known 
during the migration ; foot-soldiers and the army were 
synonymous), in contradistinction to the signum ex coeio 
observed by the commander from his tent, ic. in a con- 
dition of rest ; a more appropriate designation could not 
have been chosen : the ngn of the march in contrast to the 
sign of the tent. 

These pedestria signa, which refer to the pedestrians who 
actually observed them when on the move, Festus transforms 
into signs passively observed on the animal in motion — a gross 
linguistic error, as the Latin tongue applies the expression 
ptdtster to people only, never to animab ; pedestria animalia 
occurs nowhere to my knowledge The representation of the 
animal in motion would as a matter of course be applied to 
quadrupeds. The birds were already provided for in the signa 
ex avibus ; so only quadrupeds were left. Festus would certainly 
never have mentioned the snake if its name had not been 
found in his source of information, His thoroughness, 
however, did not allow him to pass it by utmoticed, and so 
it was included with the quadrupeds. To this false inter- 
pretadoQ of the word pedestria Festus odds a not lees false 
conclusion. According to the linguistic usage of later times 
the si^na pedestria were also counted among the auspida, and 
as it was the business of the augurs to observe and to 
interpret the auspices, Festus includes his signa «: yitorfrw- 
pcdibus amongst those qv^ augurts obseroant, which, whether 
the ohservare refers to the observation or the interpretation, 
most decidedly cannot be correct. 

Our conclusion is that the signa pedestria bad during the 
time of the migration the same practical meaning as the 
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The wandering people arrive at a region which tempts them 
to stop. Shall they stay ? That depends upon whether it is 
a healthy neighbourhood, not ouly for the people, who can 
judge by their own feelings, but also for the cattle ; that is to 
say, whether the food and water there are wholesome. One 
fatal experience — and these the migrating nation cannot have 
escaped on their long wandering — would he sufficient to sharpen 
their wits and to teach them the means of ascertaining it ; and a 
nation living in a state of nature would find it by intuition. 
They would catch some of the native cattle, kill them, and 
examine the nobler intestines — heart, lungs, liver, kidneys. If 
they were in a healthy condition they would have stayed ; if 
diseased, the mareh would have been resumed. The inspection 
of the intestines, therefore, has the same practical significance 
as the observation of the sky. In both cases the question is: 
Shall they stay or go ? In the former case it refers to a 
considerable time, in the latter to the next day only. 

That the condition of the intestines of the animal justified 
them in forming a conclusion as to the food and the healtbi- 
aess of the district has, as Cicero tells us,* already been stated 
by Democritus, who brings the inspection of the victim in 
connection with it. Cicero rejects this view with scorn and 
derision as the foolish notion of a naturalist attempting to 
explain supernatural things by natural means, and thereby 
overlooking what liee close at hand. He argues that if this 
view be correct, the liver of all the animals in that district 
should be either healthy or diseased ; but as it is only verified 
in a few cases, the conclusion is evidently incorrect. There 
must, therefore, be a special reason not to be explained on 
natural grounils. Cicero is quite correct from the point of 
view of his own time, for then there was no further need 

' CimcHo, Dt Div., ii. 13, 30 : Hahitu erlemm et colon deelarari oeniel . . . 
pabuH genua et tarum rcrunt qiuu terra ynxrttt, vel vierlalem vel tenmtalem, 
mltibritat^m diam aut peitiltntiam adii tignificari piUat. With regard to the 
sttitQde of the StoicH towarda tb« Romoa doetrine of divination in general, 
SM CtcBfto, ib., L S£, lis -, the}' thenuelvea conJd not have given their apinion 
more ■trikingly than Cicero expreoses it here : mm isUenae deam tiitgulta 
ptamm fiitU luU avium tantHna, luque mim decorum eat mx, diit dignum. 
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the bird of paas^e which twice a year paasea by that way, and 
always chooses the mountain passes. The bird of passage 
knows from experience the beat way to go. If it haa to cross 
the sea, it chooses a spot where it is narrowest, and it knows 
what islands there are for it to rest on. On land he follows 
the course of the great rivers ; across mountains he keeps to 
the passes, while he avoids the waterless steppes and the bare 
flnow-crowned mountain-peaks, which give him no prospect of 
finding food. To study the flight of the birds, therefore, means to 
obtain information about the mountain passes and the course of 
the great rivers, and the keen power of observation common to 
all primitive nations warrants our supposition that tliis simple 
means of ascertaining the path they should follow was not 
unknown to the Indo-Europeans on their march. 

In order to observe the flight of the birds the augur ascended 
some elevated place. Why? Because he must have a wide 
expanse of sky to survey, to follow the direction which tiiey 
take either across the mountains or by the side of the river. 
If the object had been merely to watch the birds, the augup 
might just as well have stationed himself in the plain ; but the 
object in view required observation from some elevated spot 
(augiiracidum). There he made out the descriptio regionum by 
dividing the expanse of sky which he surveyed into four equal 
squares, upon the principle of the four points of the compass, 
which in order to get quite correct he notes down upon a 
tablet, and on thia he then proceeds to mark the direction 
taken by the birds. The fact that the two fundamental lines 
which divide the squares were drawn exactly from north to 
south and from east to west, enabled him to make use of these 
same directions at each succeeding st^e of the route, to test 
them anew, or to improve them as the case might be; and 
these directions served the army for their line of march. For 
the very reason that it was not a question of mere physical 
watching, spedio, which anyone could do, and therefore the 
magistrate as well as the augur, but because it required a 
certain amount of skill and ability which not everybody 
possessed — a keen eye, accurate determination of tlie points 
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bird which could more adequately express it From the one 
that directs it has been transformed into the god Picas who 
predicts, and this gift of prediction the Teutons also attribute 
to the magpie ; it, as well as the Picus of the legend, are 
survivals of the migratory period of the Indo-Europeans, when 
birds BtiU led the way. 

This ends my investigations of the historical origin of the 
Boman auspices. The migration point of view haa been main- 
tained throughout, and has, to my mind, spread a radiant light 
upon a portion of Koman antiquity hitherto wrapped in utter 
darkness. A satisfactory explanation has thereby been given 
for all the above-mentioned (p. 303) strange phenomena of the 
Roman system of auspices, upon which the current view of the 
originally religious origin of the same throws no light what- 
ever r for the night, for the commander's tent, for the fact why 
lightning, otherwise the most propitious of all omens, should 
l>e an obstacle in the way of the meeting of the national 
assembly, for the three aiitpkex, which defy all connection with 
any religious idea whatever — the signa pedestria, ex extis, ex 
tripudiis — last, but not least, the choice of such a number of 
atispicts where one would have sufficed. Inexplicable from 
the standpoint of current opinion, this view, when based upon 
the principle which I have laid down, becomes not only quite 
intelligible but almost imperative. Neither could birds take 
the place of slaughtered animals and fowk, nor vice versd; 
nor coiild either of these latter two take one another's place. 
Tliey all have their appointed mission which no other can fulfil. 
Again, the appointment of special experts for the observation 
of birds appears, in the light which I have advanced, as 
imperatively necessary, since from the other standpoint it leaves 
room for the question : Why special experts ? and why have 
they to stand on some elevated spot ? and why the deseriptio 
regwmim ? 

The Fontifices themselves resort to the auspices in their 
ofKcial duties. If there was no need for any special pro- 
fessional knowledge, if it was merely a question of religious 
inteq)retation, omithoscopy might just as well have bo 
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tnofit have been on Italian soil, as otherwise traces of it would 
have been found amongst other nations. This objection con- 
tains in reality an argument for the correetnees of my view. 
The inetitutiouB intended for the march had lost their meaning 
when the march came to an end. At the end of the journey 
the atafl is put in the comer. What has to be explained 
therefore is not its dixoniinnantx among the other Indo- 
Europeans, but its exmtiimanee with the Latins, or, more 
correctly speaking, the change which it underwent on Italian 
soiL 

ITu Anapkes at the Time of tke Settlement. 
AU other Indo-European nations abandoned virtually all the 
institutions of the migration after they became settled, and as 
far as practical interests were concerned the Komans did so 
likewise. The imperfect institutions of primitive times were 
exchanged for the more perfect ones which the progress of 
technology had made poesible. But where it was not a (jueation 
of practical interests they preserved the institutions of 
antiquity as things sanctified by reason of their age, in some 
cases quite unaltered, as the house-search after stolen goods, 
the wooden spear, the stone axe of the Fetiales, the wooden 
bridge for the Pontijices, the execution of capital punishment 
by scourging performed by the Ponti/ex Maximvs himself, the 
oral form of calling together the comiiia calnta, and the reading 
of the calendar; or else in somewhat altered form, adapted to 
the requirements of later times, as the offering of human 
sacrifees from the bridge (_argeC) and the system of auspicea. 
AU these primitive institutionB, with the exception of the 
house-search, which was strictly confined to private jurisdiction, 
assumed a religious character. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the same phenomenon occurred vrith regard to the au^nees; 
on the contrary, it would have been very strange if these alone 
had formed an exception to the rule. As a matter of fact, it 
was just in their case that the subject-matter was specially 
adapted to sucli a conversion, as it was closely connected with 
religion — prediction of the future. Nature instructing the 
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people as to what to do or to leave ondone gave place to (he 
deity foreknowing the future. 

The exiatence of augurs had, to my mind, a very special 
influeuce upon the subsequent development of BomaD avspioa; 
first of all for transmuting the secular into a religions instiln- 
tioQ. It was the some as with the FetiaUa and the Pontifea. 
The duties of these functionaries were in the eyes of the people 
hallowed, sanctified by their great age ; in the language of the 
Romans, rdigiosum a noli roe tangere. And this religiotts h»b 
extended also to the officials themselves — the prinoitive tech- 
nologists, the Pontijiees and the augurs, became divines, a 
priesthood. The extension of the profesaioaal duties of the 
augurs finds likewise its parallel in that of the Powiifiea. 
Appointed for the purpose of observing the flight of birds, they 
were later on considered the most suitable persons for looking 
itfter other omens also, the original meaning of which, together 
with that of the flight of birds, was lost sight of after tliey 
became a settled nation. So the word auapicium, received a 
very general interpretation in place of its originally narrov 
one, and included omens of all kinds. The distance betweea 
the augur of ancient and modem times is as great as between 
the Ponti/cx of primitive times and of the most fiouriahing 
period of Rome; but neither the one nor the other had to 
usurp their place or their influence — it was the natural conse- 
quence of the gradual development of their profession. 

If the omens of the migratory period were to be retained 
after the nation had become settled, it was for the augurs to 
adapt them to the altered circumstances, and this must not 
be forgotten when discussing the views which I have here laid 
down. 

As a single example I will simply mention the transfer to the 
aiupices of the tabemacidum and the night-time for the aervtirt 
de coelo. This will show as well as any other how mist&kea 
it would be to argue from the appearance of the augurs of 
later times in opposition to my reconstruction of the omens 
of primitive times. What holds good for these holds good for 
all the other aii^icts. 
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I conclude my investigations of the Boman system of auspices 
with the statement that in order to understand it we must 
bring it into connection with the conditions and purposes of 
the migration. We then perceive that it is ^ relics of an 
originally purely practical instittUion to meet the essentially 
practical demands of the timss. 

When now, in conclusion, I invite the reader to a retrospect 
of all that I have stated in this and the preceding Books, I feel 
confident that I have proved beyond all doubt that of the Old 
Roman institutions a considerable portion is derived from the 
time of the migration. I feel sure that this standpoint^ from 
which I, a layman in the domain of Roman archaeology, have 
reaped such abundant fruity will prove a veritable vantage* 
ground to the specialist. 





MORAL INFLUENCES OF THE MIGRATION 

A Fra-jinent. 

§ 51. How was the Indo-European evolved from the Aryan ? 
The following investigation will funiish the answer. He left 
his home a ditferent man from what he had become when be 
set foot on European soil — at the time when he first made hiB 
appearance in history. Hor is he invariably the same. The 
Greek differs from the Roman, the Roman from the Celt, the 
Celt from the Teuton, the Teuton from the Slav ; yet one 
leading feature runs through them all^more or leas de&ned — 
which makes the Indo-European stand out in strong relief 
to the Hindoo, with whom he shares a common descent : it 
is the type of the European in contrast to that of the Asiatic. 

What is the cause of this complete transformation ? It was 
not merely the result of time, or, in other words, the gradnaj 
maturing of the germ implanted in the people from the very 
beginning. If that in itself were sufficient to bring about 
u revolution in national chaiacter, why has this germ developed 
in the Indo-European so totally differently from what it has 
done in the Hindoo ? Together with this primary germ, there- 
fore, some other factor must have been at work. Was it the 
soil upon which they lighted ? Without a doiibt this has 
o very decided influence npoa the formation of national 
character. 

A nation living close to the sea is bonnd to be a seafaring 
iMtiou, and therefore of necessity different from a people of the 
interior. A people on the Equator or at the North Pole re- 
moved to the u^uiperate zone would not be recognizable after 
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Bome thousands of years any more than plants or animals under 
the same cireumstancea. But it has already been observed that 
the transformation of the Aryan into the Indo-European cannot 
be attributed to these terrestrial influences ; these were and 
ever have been different for the single brandies of the Indo- 
European race, and yet a certain family likeness runs through 
them all. The reason for this can be found only in souiething 
which they all shared alike, and as such there is nothing but 
their common migration. By this means they have become 
what they are — Europeans. It is not Europe which has made 
the European; he was European before he settled there, and 
this he owes simply to the far-reaching influence of the migra- 
tory period, which hardened him and developed his character. 
It had upon him the some effect that the sea has upon the 
sailor to whom I compared him above. This period must have 
been of very long duration to produce such a total transforma- 
tion ; it may have lasted many hundred, perhaps a thousand, 
years. This proves that we must not picture to ourselves the 
march of the daughter-nation into Europe as one continuous 
campaign. The people must have frequently settled down in 
districts which suited them, and many generations may have 
come and gone before they resumed their wanderings, not for 
the mere pleasure of wandering, but because the land no 
longer sufficed to nourish the population, much increased during 
this prolonged time of rest and peaca Then the superfluous 
portion of the population set out, just as had happened 
previously from the original home ; those that had plenty 
remained behind, hut the hungry set out on the march. 

This was the way it happened in the second home (as I have 
called it above), which I hope to verify later (Book V.). No 
less than seven of these periodical blood-lettings have been 
recorded thence, although the people were at that time 
acquainted with ^riculture, which even with the moat imper- 
fect management could support a much larger population than 
a pastoral life. How much more true would this not have 
been in the past when cattle-rearing waa the only occupation. 
It cannot be supposed that at that time the entire nation would 
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great-grandBon of this great-grandson possessed these qualities 
in increased measure; — when the causes which have increased 
the capital continue, the capital itself must grow. And care 
was taken that they should continue. The long periods of rest, 
stretching probably over several generations, were followed, 
when over-population became evident, by periods of military 
campaigns, and these involved the sacrifice of their best, the 
most vigorous, the strongest, the healthiest, the boldest part of 
the population of both sexes — Darwin's Natural Selection. 

Thus it is not only the migration and the length of its 
duration which out of the effeminate Asiatic formed the bold, 
strong European, though that alone would have suflSced, owing 
to the martial life and constant readiness for war which it 
imposed upon them, to cause a powerful change in the national 
type, converting the herdsman into a soldier. In addition to 
this, however, the above-named fact of Natural Selection was 
constantly active in the formation of the European. It was 
always hunger which drove him on, ever on, until he reached 
the laud where it could permanently be satisfied, until 
finally, after the migration of the pre-Christian period had 
ceased for many centuries, it once ^ain, in the Christian era, 
set the Teutons in motion. Some have tried to account for 
this by the roaming propensity of the Germanic race. We 
m^ht as well speak of a propensity for eating in individuals ; 
the eating propensity is hunger, and the roaming propensity 
of the Teutons has no other source. Supposing that at the 
division of Europe Gaul had Fallen to the Teutons and 
Germany to the Celts, the history of Europe would not 
have been one whit different from what it lias been, and the 
men of science would have talked of the propensity for 
roaming of the Celts and the stationary propensity of the 
Teutons. This assumed roaming propensity is on a par with 
" vital power," the product of an obsolete period of oatoiftl 
science ; and I trust it will share its fate. 

To hunger were later added the desire for booty an*' 
joys of adventure and military exploits, to which may be 
buted the petty marauding expeditions in whitih the 1 
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delighted, and for which the; enlisted volunteers in the fonnof 
retainers, ae abo the historically highly important expeditiiMii 
and cooqaests of the N'oraemen. But this niotire is ut 
BufBcieiit to induce an entire nation, or even part of one^ to 
leave its home and to face an uncertain future. It reqoiRi 
necessity, i.e. hunger, either, directly, to set the people in 
motion, or, indirectly, to force them to submit to another 
and more powerful nation. Everywhere throughout historr 
the battle-cry lias been " I^nd ! land ! " not only with tiie 
Teutons, but also with the Celts in Upper Italy, when, ondK 
Brennus, they set out for Central Italy. For a grant of lami 
they too are willing to lay down their arms (Livy, t. 36 : n 
Oallis a/entiiue ag^ro .... partem Jinium ctmctdatU). This 
same motive underlies the establishment of colonies by the 
Greeks and Komans — lack of food for the increased popuk- 
tion ; but the kind of assistance rendered was far supeiior 
to that of the migration, for in the latter case the home 
was sacrificed, while in the former it remained intact, and 
when only part of the population migrated, the connection 
with the mother-country remained unbroken. 

Here the revised MS. ends ; but I found the following notes : 
Importance of the migration for the history of civilization. 

1, Familiarity with military discipline — Political training — 

Obedience (in their own interests) — A higher stage of 
training in obedience — Oriental despotism. 

2, Development of the sense of individuality — Selection 

of the fittest — Selection characteristic for the Indo- 
European — The East: birth — Reward of ability not 
withheld in this case — Personal interest of the selec- 
tors, 

3, Monogamy — Woman's position secured by her ability ; she 

shares the dangers and toil of the man — Character 
— The European woman the result of the migration — 
Example of North America — Eeaiwct of man for 
woman. 
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After-effects of the migration on the Boman people— No- 
where more pronounced — Greeks influenced by contact with 
nations of higher civilization (Phoenicians)— Spirit of con- 
servatism the product of these relations — The Bomans of 
primitive times came less into contact with other nations than 
did the Greeks. 



1. Political spirit — Eespect for the law — ^Rule and orde 

Influence of the law by means of them — Military 
despotic spirit also therein. 

2. Preservation of the external forms of the migration — 

Curiae — Dectiri(u — poptdtis and senes — Bex — ^Division of 
the land — Ager piMieus, gentUitvus. 

3. Position of the woman — ^Difference between Greeks and 

Somans — ^Dorians (SpcuiA *= the Borne of Oreece). 
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% 52. We have no information whatever as to the length of 
the migratory period of the Indo-Europeans. But this absence 
of external evidence is baltinced by the conclusive proof of two 
facts, which leave uh no room to doubt that their wanderings 
must have occupied an exceedingly long period, which may be 
counted by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, of yeais. The 
first is the total transformation of the character of the com- 
bined Indo-European tribes. Together with the characteristics 
which distinguish them from each other (individual traits), 
there are certain others which occur with them all (common 
traits). The former pertain to the time after their separation 
from each other, to the divers iutluences which the particular 
circumstances, destinies, and conditions — above all, the contact 
with foreign nations and the peculiarities of the soil on which 
they settled — exercised in varying degrees upon each one of 
them. The latter belong to the time be/ore the separation. If 
we compare the character of the combined Indo-Kuropean 
tribes with that of the Aryan mother -nation, the difference 
between them is so vast that it must have taken at least a 
thousand yeara to bring it about. Nothing alters more slowly 
than the character of a nation ; the very slow rale at which 
language is transformed might by comparison be called rapid. 
The space of time from the moment of the separation of the 
different nations until their final settlement, or at least until 
they came within the sphere of history, must also be measured 
by many centuries ; a thousand years would not be too high an 
estimate. Witness their languages, which in this space of time 
had undergone such changes that it is only by the modem 
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Bcieoce of philology that their common origin has beea dis- 
covered, the different dialects being so altered that no two 
nations can understand each other. 

The history of the migration of the Indo-Kuropeans, there- 
fore, is divided into two parts : the period of uiiity and that of 
isolatioiL Between the two comes a third period, which forms 
the subject ot the following pages — their abode in their itan^ 
Acme, as I will call it. 

The exceedingly long space of time over wliich the migration 
was spread, justifies the conclusion that their pi-ogress most 
have lieen very slow indeed. It was not an impetuous, r«stless 
pressing forward, after the manner of the wild hordes which 
overran Europe within historic times : Huna, Avars, Mongol*— 
a tempest let loose; but a very gradual, irresistible advance 
— the slow progression of the glacier. Wherever food was 
found for man and beast, there they settled, remaining until the 
soil was exhausted. Once, however, they settled down for a 
long time, for at least several centuries; they had found the 
land that they had come in search of — a new home. Their stay 
in this new home was a turning-point in the history of the Indo- 
Europeaus : it marked a step forward which carried with it the 
most important consequences — the transition to Eigriculture. The 
people which they found there and subjugated were agricultural; 
from them they learned to till the ground, and when, later on, 
they f^n left the country, they carried this knowledge with 
them. 

The land must indeed have been fruitful and of great 
extent to be able for some length of time to supply the 
conquerors as well as the native population. This justifies 
the conclusion that it cannot have been a mountainous district; 
it must have been an extensive plain. This second home must 
have been at a considerable distance from the original home, 
otherwise a knowledge of agriculture would have penetrated 
to the latter, and then the exodus of the Indo-Europeans 
would perhaps never have taken place, any more than the 
advance of the Aryans into India. In both cases the herds- 
man came down from his mountains into the plain below. 
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Mountains are the natural (oster-placea for the herdamau, 
plains for the agriculturist. It was necessity ajone which 
forced the agriculturist to bring the mountain slopes under 
the plough. Agriculture first saw the light in the wide 
plains in warm districts, where large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile, made an extensive system 
of irrigation possible {see above, p. 81). 

The evidence for the correctness of this view 1 take from the 
two facte to which language testifies, that ^riculture was 
unknown to the mother-nation, and that the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with it before they separated. A passing 
contact with an agricultural people and a mere passing observa- 
tion of agriculture would not have been suEGcient; it needed 
long practical experience, not so much for learning the art, 
for which a relatively short time would have sufficed, but 
rather that, hy recognizing the advantages of agriculture over 
pastoral life, a total metamorphosis might take place in the out- 
ward life of the people, which can be the work only of centuries 
—the transition from pastoral to agricultural life. The Indo- 
European entered the land a herdsman ; he left it an agricul- 
turist, which he has remained ever since. It is only the soil 
which is unfit for cultivation that he uses as pasture-land. 
The mountains, the hills, and the plains are brought under the 
plough. Agriculture had not reached a very high degree of 
perfection amongst the people from whom the Aryans learnt it 
They knew not the use of iron for the manufacture of the 
plough, sickle, or scythe. The plough was made entirely of 
wood, and without wheels — its most primitive form, the so-called 
"hook-plough." Neither did they use cattle for the purpose 
of drawing the plough; men and women did this work. 
Language refers to this in the expression oon-jux (Gk. o-i/feufit, 
from ^ei>yor = yoke-ox); it signifies a person yoked to another 
(Ju^-um):^ hence con-Jiig-ium.'' sharing the yoke, i.e. marriage. 
The hypothesis that this expression was originally metaphorical, 

' The yoke (Suisk. Jtiga) vu known to tbe Arjui mother.nation, though Dat 
applied to c&ttln yoked to the plough but t« tb« cart. Zimhek, AUindiadia 
Zcten, p. 24S. 
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aa in oar marriage-yoke, ie qoite uafonnded ; it U contraiy to 
all the rules of philology, for language always builds its ex- 
pressions upon visible representations. The yoke, tberefon, 
must here be taken in its literal sense, quite apart from the 
consideration that the description of the marriage- bond as a yoke 
applies only to the woman, not to the man. A reminiscenoe of 
the common yoke of primitive times is still preserred in the 
Boman marriage customs. After the nuptials the wife instals 
herself in her husband's house with this fonnola : \ihi tw Ooiu, 
tgo \hi Gaia, i.e„ " where thou ploughest, I plough with thee."' 
Our expression " marriage-yoke," therefore, is a relic of remote 
antiquity, like the expression, Was IreUst du (p. 14) ; for the 
right understanding of both we must go back to the pastoral 
life of primitive times, and to the first beginnings of agricol- 
ture. 

The art of manuring was as yet tmknown, which is proved 
by the fact that there is no common expression for manure 
in the Indo-European languages. In each one of them it is 
different— (koxjj Of, stercus. Mist, dung, manure; Rnss., navun. 
neizom; PoiL, navxiz, gncy; Hung.,i-nui) — which is equivalent to 
saying that the thing itself was not known to them till after 
they had separated from one another. This seems to me very 
significant in two ways. In the first place, because it justifies 
us in accepting that the ground must have been exceedingly 
fertile, being capable to feed for hundreds of years the vic- 
torious as well as the native people, coinciding with my tbeoiy 
of the alluvial soil of the river-bed of the Volga. In the 
second place, because it explains how the soil, in the absence 
of manure, at last came to be so exhausted that it could no 
longer support the population, the result of which was the 
periodically-recurring migrations. It was the soil which 
invited the Indo-Europeane to remain, and again the soil 

' According to tlie Greek lexicogrsph<irB 70101 me&DB ^oCi ^pyaarltt, the ok. 
Whatlier tlia not* of Sbbtiob, ad Aen. 4, IB: jugtim, quod impaatbatur Tnatrimmia 
eonjungmdU, can lay claim to historical autbeaticitj, or whether it hfts nol 
rather an ctTiiiotogtoal meaaiDg, I leave to other writern ; as far as I know none 
have mentioned this cualom. For the Teutons Tacitus, Oarm. cap, 18, i 
juneti bovca oa a symbol tbat the wife ia labormn soaia. 
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which after hundreds of years sent them forth on their 
wanderings. 

Whether corn waa threshed in those days, or was still, 
according to the primitive custom, trodden by man or beaet, 
is uncertain ; but they did grind it in handmills, and it mast 
have been at this time that the Indo-Europeans first became 
acquainted with these, as the expressions for them agree in 
all languages (//1/X17, -nida, M'OJile, mill; Goth., malam.: 111., 
vielim ; Old Slav., mija ; Litb., malti), while the mother- 
nation has no expression for it' 

land and soil were not private but public property. This 
is undeniably proved by the fact that both Teutons and Slavs, 
not only when first occurring in history, but also for a con- 
siderable time afterwards, were quite unacquainted with the 
private possession of pasture land, woodland, and arable land. 
If it had been known in the second home, this more perfect 
form of management would certainly never have been ex- 
changed for the less perfect form of common possession, 
To exchange the more perfect for the less perfect is an 
unheard of thing in history. History mentions the change 
from public to private possession, but nowliere from private 
to public. There is no trace of this primitive state of affairs 
amongst the Romans. At the foundation of Eome liomulus 
distributed the arable land by giving every citizen two acres 
(jugera) in perpetuity {heredium), which, bearing in mind that 
Romulus is the personification of primeval antiquity, signifies 
that private possession of arable land was a primitive institu- 
tion. The Latin races could not have imported it from the 
land where first they learnt agriculture ; they must have 
found it in use with one or other of the nations in their 
new home. 

There are two methods for the cultivation of common arable 
land: the one is joint -cultivation and division of the produce, 
and the other is a periodical interchange of the plots of land, 

* Ths nibbiiig or chaffiug of com was known ; the 
and, bj va; of refrreiiDe to the word mal (retained in 
in ita stead, tlio expresiions for mill above pvm an dtriTMJ 
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with separate cultivation and the exclusive right of the tmi- 
bandman to the produce, do matter whether the interchjugt 
be effected by prescribed rules or by lot The former metbodij 
still in use among the Slavs. We know from Tacitos thai tis 
latter was the Teutonic method. Of the two, the second ia t^ 
more perfect from the economical point of view. The proapeo 
ot full possession of the produce supplies an invaluable impetus 
to due cultivation of the land — the industrioua and coreM 
farmer has a lai^r return than the slothful and careless 
It shows the transition from the primitive form of the manage- 
ment of arable land, the Slavonic joint-cultivation, to Uu 
definitive form, Koman private property. 

Guided by the consideration that it is contrary to all 
historical evidence that the lees perfect should supplant the 
more perfect, I conclude that the Slavonic method must have 
obtained amongst the people from whom the Indo-Europeaiie 
learnt agriculture. Had they known the Teutonic it would 
be impossible to realize how the Slavs came to exchange it fn 
theirs, while, on the contrary, an advance on the part of ibe 
Teutons from a lower to a higher method of husbandry is qoiie 
natural 

So far I have depicted the condition of things as the 
conquerors found it among the vanquished nation — joint- 
possession and joint-cultivation of the arable laud. The 
conquerors left this condition of things actiuzLly unaltered, 
but Itgally gave it another form, which first appears here. 
I mean bond-service. We cannot trace it back to the 
mother-nation in the pre-Indian period, while it is found 
among several of the Indo-European nations. The mother- 
nation knew but one way of dealing with their vanquished 
enemies — they made them slaves. Prisoners were slaves 
{dasa). It is still unsettled whether, as was the case durinjj 
the migration (p. 328), the slave came only indirectly into 
possession of the individual as port of the common hooty, 
or was assigned directly to him who had conquered him. 

The condition of the slave, legally speaking, beats the 
character of absolute submission to his master {Se v rvnit , 
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from the Sansk. daaa and the root pa, po = \a maiDtain). 
But i--irtually the slave became an inmate of the house. In 
both respects the bondsman takes a different position. The 
extent of his slavery is limited ; he has certain duties to 
fulfil either in actual work or in kind ; beyond these bis 
labour and his earnings are his own, and he lives not in his 
master's house but in his own. He has his own household, 
wliich the slave has not. In this manner Tacitus describes 
the position of the bond-servant (Germ. cap. 25): Suavi 
guisgue sedem suos penaies regit (personal household) ; /rummti 
vwdum dominus aui pecoris aut vestis vi colono injungit ct 
tervua /lactmus paret (limited bond-service) ; to which from 
the above (cap, 24) must be added the exemption from 
the right of purchase, which applies only to slaves. The 
relationship between client and patron took just the same 
form in the days of early Kome. The client had bis own 
home, and was effectively protected gainst any usurpation of 
right on the part of the master. This same relationship is 
found with the Greeks (Helots, Perioeci) and with the Slavs. 
The Latin and GJerman languages describe it as obedience {diem 
from xXiiftv — horen (to hear) — " korig " (audible) ; both derive 
the idea of obedience from the same word (ob-audire - obedi- 
entia, horen = Germ, ge-kor-sam). 

Now the fact that this institution is found amongst several 
different nations does not necessarily imply one common origin 
for it. Slaves, property, right of succession, marriage — all 
these are found everywhere, without one nation having derived 
them from another ; and so also bond-service can be accounted 
for quite independently. I refer to the subjugation of an entire 
nation too numerous to be enslaved. The prescribed plan is 
that the conquerors use them for the purpose of extending 
their own farming operations, by exacting heavy duties from 
tbem, so that the lion's share always falls to them ; the 
vanquished, ou the other band, having to be 8atis6ed with 
but a bare living. 

6ond-«ervice ia something of this kind. uly 

known amongst the Itomans as well aa lu 
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and Slavs, and was also employed in the case of indrndotlii 
the shape of a settled t^reement, either terminable vi tb 
Roman system of dUntela, or permanent as the Tentonic asd 
Slavonic bond-service, in which, however, I can see nothing bffl 
the transmission of an institution which had come into eoS- 
ence by other means, and not its original form. The snppoKiJ 
case of the subjugation of an entire and numerous tribe irotilii 
offer a very valid and urgent reason for ita introduction; they 
could not do without it ; it was the only practical form posabk 
under existing circumstances. It miffht have been applied fiff- 
in individual cases, but it was not imperative there, 0« 
institution of slavery fulfilling all requirements. We must JA 
therefore, imagine that one individual became the bondnmi 
of another, but all the bondmen as a body came under bondagt 
to the whole body of the ruling nation ; separate bond-serm 
was inconeiBtent with the system of public administralioti. 
The former can have been introduced only when, as widi 
Greeks and Komana, public property gave way to privtie 
property, or, as with the Teutons, public cultivation of Uod 
gave way to private. Among the Romans it still bean 
distinct traces of its originally pubUc character. The leUtdcn 
of tlie master towards his slave was purely a matter of 
private law — it had nothing to do with the comtnuaily; 
there were no limitations to his powers. But this was ttoi 
so in the case of clients {clienies), in whom the commotii^ 
had a share. Clients belonged to the gens, they were bonnd 
to serve in the army; and the master (paiTonus) could not 
at his pleasure set them free. For instance, he could not allow 
the female client to marry outside the gens ; the community 
had to grant this permission (p. 334). Id the case of a dient 
dying without issue, the gem had eventually a right to any 
inheritance, and under heavy penalty isacertas) provision 
made against the patron dealing unjustly with his client 
{patranus, si clienti fraudem fecerit, sacer esto) — a compensa- 
tion for his not being allowed to lodge any private complaint 
against bis master; he stands imder the protection of the 
community. This fact puts the pubhc character of the 
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xelatioDBhip in a strong light; if it had been regarded a3 a 
matter of purely private law, the client would either have 
been deprived of protection altogether, after the manner oE 
slaves, or would have had to lodge a private complaint, 

This protection in public law, which still characterized this 
lelationship in later years, points to a corresponding origin. It 
was not created by private agreement or aggression, but by an 
act of the community : the conquest of one nation by another, 
and the thence resulting establishment of mutual relations, in 
the form of a mutual contract BWom to by both parties and 
consequently placed under religious protection {meertas). One 
of the conditioDB, in addition to the amounts fixed to be paid in 
produce and field labour, was the obligation to serve in the 
army. 

In this wise the two nations must have lived together for 
centuries. This sojourn in their second home marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Indo-Europeana ; it was their school 
of sericulture which transformed them from a pastoral into an 
agricultural people. 

I have asked myself the question, Where may this land have 
been ? If the premisses are correct which I laid down above, 
it must have been a far-extended, fertile lowland, which could 
be found only north of the Caucasus; in the south it is all 
mountainous country. As the passage over the Caucasus is in 
many places quite impossible, and always fraught with the 
greatest difficulties, they must have taken their route along the 
slopes leading towards the Caspian Sea. North of the Caucasus 
there are two low-lying plains : the country between the Volga 
and the Don, a sterile tract of land which does not answer to 
the given requirements, and that between the Don, the Dnieper, 
and the Dniester down to the Danube (South or New Euesia 
and Bessarabia), and it is here I believe that the second home 
of the In do- Europeans may be placed. 

The fact that the art of manuring the soil was unknown 
must in course of time have necessarily led to the exha" 
of the land, and this involved the migration of a pai 
population, as previously happened from the first h 
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i: vo-^d r« onlv the voimg and the strong who sallied ioric 
in thi5 case, ceo, they must have gone in lazge nmnbeisto&a 
(lisb the 'ZK^x distance to their third and final hoxD& Qs| 
dep^rtur^ have been repeated whenever occasion desm 
Man V hordes mav have been annihilated on the way, kt n 
of them survived and gained a lasting habitation: theGi 
the Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, the Slavs^ the Hljnisc 
the LettSw As to the chronological order in which they M^ 
land, that is a questicm difficult to answer with any degR: 
certaintv, but a few connecting links do exist. Twoinpn 
lar mav be mentioned. 

Firstly, the argument from language. I do not ment 
reference to the question already considered by Sanskiitissf 
which of the different European A^ngh f^y^law g nn g ftR is obc 
akin to the mother-tongue, but with reference to another pa 
which, as far as I am aware, has not received the attenlii^ 
deserves from philologists. 

I start from the fiact, confirmed everywh ere by haton 
experience, that a nation living with another naticm fif* 
turies on the same territory, either on a par with oi ^ 
them in ci\'ilL:ation, be it as victors or as vanquishei ssJ 
.id« 1^ I iiiaiiy t}iiiij:s from the other, as well of their iiist:iC'> 
iiiiJ c- •!:•>•} -tioiis a5 of their language. This, applied y-' 
iX'L\ii'>:ishii» Iviween the language of the Indo-Europaa: t 
that •! t!ie i^eo^-lo of the second home, would be act; 
towards asLortainiug the length of time which each of the b-* 
Eur'-'peaii nations remained there. 

Words of which we find no trace, not even of their roc^.: 
.Sanskrit, anil the derivation of which cannot be traced l*i- 
any other nation, iuj also new or Wrtnally remodelled tsas- 
speech, cnn.-iruetions, etc., should presumably be placed:*?^ 
credit oi the other nation. The larger or smaller theu^ois 
of tin- furtiirn elements in the languages, the longer or s^^^-' 
would im- the residence in the second home, Thelenint'^f^ 
that a lan^'uage has been spoken cannot in itself brjiz**'- 
such f'hani:»s; the ja'ogress of a language, when disturbed :ji 
foreign lan;:niage, goes steadily on its natural course. Ki' 
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|> phenomena which contradict this law, be they single 
S or forma of speech, point to a foreign origin. Should it 
^ proved, as I presume it will be, that Greek and Latin have 
^sen least, Slavonic the most, subject to this action of another 
^nguage upon them, which from the above I take to be the 
fnguage of the people of the second home, we may conclude 
Liat Greeks and Latins have sojourned the shortest, the Slavs 
Jie longest, in the second home. 

The second link which I feel justified in bringing forward 
irith regard to this question, but which I frankly admit is open 

dispute, ifl the geographical distance of the third home of the 
aido-European nations from the second. He who starts first 
las the first choice, and when he finds the place that suits him 
ae will not travel any further ; the next comer finding another 
in possession, resumes his staff, and journeys on; so do the 
Ihird and fourth. 

1 This, appUed to the search of the Indo-Europeana for new 
tiomes, leads me to think that the Greeks and the Latins must 
have been the first to start. Asia Minor, Greece, Illyricum, 
prere situated nearest to their starting-point. The Greeks could 
ireach Asia Minor by ship either across the Bosphorua or from 
|Aie Greek coast ; they were quite familiar with ships from very 
barly times — even if only for river navigation. After them 
loUowed, in ray opinion, the Latins, who had a considerably 
longer distance to accomplish Next come the Celts, and then 
khe Teutons. If the Teutons had started before the Celts they 
(vould certainly never have chosen the inhospitable forests of 
JGermany, but they would have crossed the Rhine and settled in 
(Gaul ; but both there and in Upper Italy the Celts had pre- 
jceded them. Of the nations here mentioned the Teutons fared 
!the worst in the division of Europe, as regards climate, the 
condition of the soil, and the position of the land, which latter 
< cot them off from the Mediterranean, and consequently from all 
I contact with the civilization of the old world. The other 
: nations were satisfied with their lot, as well they might have 

been : not one of them has ever attempted to exchange its once 
acquired home for another. They have sent out colonies, made 
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conqaestB or tried to moke them, as for instance Greece lod Ih 
QaiUs of Upper Italy ; but none of them again emigrated— Uf 
continued in the home where we fitst meet with them b iv 
annals of history. With the Teutons, on the contrary, mipi 
tion remaina the rule ; for over a thoosand years they ^d w. 
really settle down. Cimbrians and Teutons at the close ol Ue 
second century B.C. were succeeded, in the beginning of lii 
Christian era, by Markomana, Franks, Goths, Suevi, Vandils 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Longobaida, and Norsemen, and itq 
wandered all over Europe and even into Africa. This has bta 
attributed to the innate roaming propensity of the Teotons. 
But their love of roaming is doe to exactly the same motive u 
that of their forefathers, who left their first and again thto 
second home ; the reason lay in the soil Should the TeuUm 
have chanced upon Gaul and the Celts upon Germany, tht 
order would have been reversed, and for palpable reasons ^ 
would not have been tempted to exchange their beautifnl W 
for another. The history of the Celts would then have been 
that of the Teutons, and the innate propensity for roaming vonld 
then have been the heritage of the Celts, as it is now assnined 
to be of the Teutons, (p. 383.) 

While the five races so far mentioned went west, the lettt 
went northwards. From my point of view, therefore; the 
probability ia tliat they left their then home after the five 
others had departed. There remain then only the SUvb. 
This is the branch of the Indo-European family which hie 
extended itself most; but I do not believe that this was the 
result of migration, ie. desertion of their home, but rather 
that it was accomplished by a gradual expansion, in a westerly 
direction, including the Danubian principalities, as far as the 
Adriatic, in a north-westerly direction as far as the Elbe, and 
towards the far north up to the White Sea. The territories of 
all the other Indo-European nations are separated from their 
alleged second home by intervening countries, but that of the 
Slavs forms one continuous whole with it. The conclusion 
to be derived from this is evident: the Slavs are the only 
Indo-European tribe which did not leave the second home 
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by way of migration, but by gradual expansion. The diversity 
in speech and manners is not, as with the four other Indo- 
European nations of Europe, to be attributed to their separation 
from the mother-nation and their consequent isolation from 
each other, but to the extreme distance of the home of one 
tribe from that of the others ; and even now after thousands 
of yeaiB there ie not the same d^ree of diversity to be fonnd 
in the Slavonic dialects as there was amongst the others at 
the time of their first appearance in history. The pace of 
their historical development was as 8wift as that of the others 
was slow. Of the five civilized nations of Europe the Slavs 
have proved themaelves the quietest, the most peaceable, the 
least ef^er for innovations, and the least grasping after foreign 
territory; histoiy, therefore, has least to say about them. 
Contentment with the land in which they found themselves, 
resignation to their lot, even when well-nigh unbearable, 
a most astounding power of endurance and obedience, which 
vetoes on slavish apathy and servility, are the characteristics 
wliich have marked the Slave down to a period within our 
century. 

Whence this striking diflference between the Slavonic 
national type and that of the four other Aryan nations "i 
I think I am able to trace it back to two causes. 

In the first place, the historical development of the four 
other nations commenced with the departure from their home, 
an act which in itself, as well as in its consequences, required 
great moral effort. The most determined, the bravest, the 
strongest, the fittest sallied forth — the flower of the nation 
set out ; the timid, the prosperous, the weaklings — in short, the 
less fitted remained behind. 

But — and this is the second reason — they remained behind 
with a nation living in servitude. This, in my opinion, accounts 
for the historic fate of the Slavonic race. 

Primarily, because the servitude of the common people 
relieved the ruling classes of all exertion. It is no injustice 
to the Slavs to all^e that thrir power of work and the work 
itself cannot bear comparison with those of any of *^ 
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four nations. The Slavs liave never been capable of endiiiaiKX| 
perseverance, or serious effort ; and pleasure in work, and I 
thirst for work, without which qualities no great results can 
produced either by individuals or by a nation, have never be 
theirs. Look at the national works of the Greeks and t 
Komans, at the productions of Italians, French, 
Dutch, and English since the time of the Middle 
what have the Slavs to show, notvribhBtanding the piodi^ 
number at which the combined branches of the Slaronic 
are estimated ? But all the other nations learned to work I 
their earliest youth upwards. Not so the Slavs ; the r 
classes allowed themselves to he fed by the subjugated i 
and so massed the morally elevating and invigorating 
of work — the true self-respect, to which those only have a r^ 
who can show that they have accomplished something 
doing by their own exertions. 

In addition to the absence of necessity for labour, anotiia 
fatal drawback existed in the moral contagion conununicaCed 
by the subject race to the ruling race. This is the only way 
in which I can explain how it is that the very pronounced 
feeling of personaUty and right, the desire for freedom and 
independence, which stamps all the other Indo-Suropeans, and 
which may be accounted as the precious fruit of their join 
migration (§ 51), was lost by the Slavs in their second honM 
and gave place to the above-noted characteristics of submil 
siveness, resignation, and inertia. The conquerors degenerata 
in the close atmosphere of constraint which surrounded them 
the servility of the subject race was gradually tronsfeira 
to them. And even if the superior classes escaped by tJl 
independence of their position and their isolation from Um 
common herd, even if, perchance, by way of contrast, the splii 
of dominion was fostered in them all the more, the less wil 
their opportunity of establishing their exalted position as ii 
olden times by valiant deeds on the battle-field. The Iowa 
orders, in their continual contact with the natives, and thit 
unavoidable lowering of their social position on account of tlM 
ever-increasing population — which lowered them to the sanU 
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social level as the natives, and which even admitted of inter- 
marriage with them, a thing spurned with disdain in olden 
times — the lower orders, I repeat, could not in the long run 
resist the influence of the spirit of aubmissiveness and servility, 
which had become a second nature to the subject race. And so 
the great mass of the ruling race, in my opinion, descended to 
the social and moral level of the subject race ; the ruling class 
preserved its social standing ; morally, it also has succumbed 
to the infection: aversion from labour — love of pleasure — pride. 

Continued residence in the second home thus became the 
destiny of the Slavs. The only race that has not fallen a prey 
to it, but has rather preserved the character of the Indo- 
Europeans, as formed during the migration, is the race of 
Montenegrias. 

How this character of the European nations formed itself 
will be shown in the following books. 



Book VI.: The Origin op the Edropzan Nations 
[is wanting]. 



Book VII.: DiFFEnKscK of the European Nations 
[is wanting], 
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hcrba mala ItCTtenota) : 371 
HerUt: 13 (n.) 
Hercoliw : 2, 26 

HerdsmeD and Hoabandmcn : 80-5, 86 
Ittnda: 43-4 
iundium: 14, 3S3 
hcra : 14 
Henog: 334 
^ticms.' 13 (□.) 
kima: 13 and (n.) 
Hindus: Castes, etc, S3-4 ; Difference 

from Earoi>cuis 380 ; Leather Apron 

of 5 
Hiipini, Legend of the: 300-6, 327, 



the 



IberiauB: 87 

idh: 106 (Q.) 

Ulyricum: 390 

imptrium, imptrart: 324 

India : 203 (n.) ; Architecture 181-3 

Babylonians visit 179-r 

Deluge in 183-6 
Indo-European, his Erolntion : 380-5 
Indra: 6. 63 (n.) 
Inlsresl, Babylonian : vida Loans 
Intolerance first introduced by Chrixl' 

ianity: 244-5 
Iphigcitta ; S62 
Iphitos: 26 



: 22-5 



irpa:: 300 (n.) 
iiyiM,' 300 (u.) 
teu: 244 
Islamism : 245 

Jacob: 236 

Jehovah : 2S9, 242 
Jerusalem : 89 

Jews : 24, 34 ; in Babylon as builders 
112: in Eigypt 111-3; vide alto 
Sabbath 
jugum, jiigera : 60, 392 (n.J, 893 
Jupiter: 238, 261, 272 
juanvilt: 242 

„ gealiu^a: 242 

,, liberorum: 343 (n.) 

,, Pimlifieiim: 43, 359,860 
Jntea: Migration of: 400 

kanlara, haitla: 316 (□.) 

naprit: 13 (a.) 

Kama, JTomu.' 184 

^117.- IS (n.) 

Keys, Falsification of: 344, 346-6 

Kiliia, Britk : 100, 206 

xXitir: 396 

itnui; 392 

■Irpai: 392 
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iabiatu,libatu: 184 

Labour, C(M>peratioii in : 111, 148, 
145, 147, 168 

Laertes: 88 

laiwOj Ijawa: 184 

Lake-dwellings: 87 

Xa6t: 824 

LartM: 45 

„ Com^ntaUi: 105 

Latins, Migration of: 899 

Law, Aryan : 25-61 
„ Babylonian Commercia] : 185- 
211 

Lebanon, Cedars of: 98 (n. 2) 

Ugis actiones : 820 and (n.) 821 

Letts, Migration of : 400 

lex euriata de imperio : 824 

lex, /atf and Jus : 50 

Lex Julia: 56 

It: 16 

libercUio: 59 

Lictor: 54 

Wm(u^ linere: 16 

libHpens : 46, 48 

lUerae: 16 

lituus: 864 

Liutprand, Laws of : 294 

Loans, Babylonian : 189-202, 218, 224 

London, Sunday in : 118 

Longobards: 294, 802, 814; Migra- 
tion of 400 

Lonis xvi, Court of: 96 

LoYe-])otion8 amongst the Romans: 
346 

Lugduniim : 21 (n.) 

Lycia: 107 (n.) 

Lydia: 203 

Macedonia: 217 

Magaii, Mouutainsof: 168, 175 

mal: 393 (n.) 

malam : 893 

inalti: 393 

Manicrtini : 250, 251, 253 

viana: 180 

mancipatio : 18, 46, 48, 204 (n.) 

vvandpium, : 18, 116 (n.) 

Mann : 264 

Manu: 183, 184, 264 

vianubiite: 330 

Manure: 392 

March (the month): 281-2, 292-4, 

312 
Markomans, Migration of: 400 
Marriage : Aryan 27-32, 41-2, 834-43 ; 

Hindu 61 (n.), 64 (n.) ; 

Roman 27-32 
,, by Capture: 836-8; by 

rdxasa 336 (n.) 



yoke: 891-2 
Mars : 250, 251, 281, 294 
maUria felix : 28 
Maternal Right {nuUria poieMat): 

48 
matrimoniuvi, matrona : 848 
matranarum eanditas : 848 
Measure of Time : — vide l^me 

„ Linear : 122-88, 147, 224 
melim: 898 
mereatar: 198-4, 202 
Metals : Airan i^oranoe of wor 

22-5 ; Babylonian ignoranoe of 

224 ; Roman knowledge of 21 

Roman tables 186-7 
my a: 898 

miles, mille, tnilet nUl: 815 (n.) 
Mill: 898 
mina: 180 

mine: 118, 208 and (n.) 
Minerva : 288, 272 
Mid : 892 
/A^i 180 
/idXif: 898 

Moeris, Lake : 156 (n.) 
Mohammed : 289, 240 
/Uixevdetfftun 848 
mola : 898 

Money, Balylonian : 202-4 
Mongolia : Monasteries fortified 1 
Mongols: 109, 890 
Monogamy : 27, 838-40 
Monotneism and Polytheism : 28 
monsieur^ monseigneur^ etc : 33 ( 
Moscow: 107 (n.) 
Moses : 237-40, 243, 245 
MiUile: 393 
inundium: 42 

Nails, Wooden : 255-92, 298, 82! 

ra6f: 124 

Napoleon I. : 76 

nar: 264 

nau, nav : 12 

waxni 12 

Navigation of Babylonians : 1 

185, 218 
navis: 12 
natooz. naaom : 392 
Nebuchadnezzar, Temple of: 100 

103 
Nessus, Robe of : 245 
nexuni: 48, 59 
NUe, The : 127, 891 

„ Valley of: 81 
Nineveh : 89, 100 
Nizor (mountain) : 173 
Noah : 162-4 ; vide also Deluge 
Norsemen, Migration of : 400 



' /iKD^A' 409^^^^^ 


nolo: 17 


Pfl.<g: 12 ■ 


„ MMoria.- 34a 


■}«PM<iita : 344 (n.), 846. 348, 348 ■ 




Plin^niuian Cities, Wealth of : 211 (n.) ■ 


Nunii PompilinB: 209 (n.), 274, 288 




Nun, tlie God, and water: 149-SO 


188, 189, 148, 197, 188 (*ad a.), ■ 




178. 178. 179, 234. 238, 243, 386 ■ 


ebawiin, ctedUatia: 396 


Phraortea: 139 (a.) ^^H 


oisCTTOMi avgwa : 388 


piaeuia: 359 ^^H 


Odin: 1 (n-). 2«(n.) 


Piceses : 804 (n.) ^^^H 


Oedipiui Lepind : 38-7 


Picta: 803 ^^M 


oAcfMoftJ: 124 


pioiu: 304 (d.), 374-G ^^^H 
hg: 297 ^^H 


Old People, Throwing over bridgo of; 


pill .- 21 (n. 87 ) ^^^M 


838. 366-8 




Old and FmMo. The: 33-4, 832-3 


Plough: 13. ^^^H 


oparan*.- 214 


oppidi^m: 21 (n.) 
crhitaa : 343 


yi«j«.- 12 1 


TiJut: 21(n.), 88(n.),87, S4(n.) 


i>rc.- 275 


irDX.T«Aii 94 (n.) 


Osiris: 230 


Polygamy, Aryan : 27, 838-40 


Oven. Public -.—kUU Kiln 




Oi-hide: 16-17,134(11.) 


Pompeii: 188 (n.) 




jBM tuhmax : 23, 24, 138, 298, 861, 


pa. po. -365 


362, 864, 366 


jjofd .- 17-ia, 6B 


Pontifes Majtinius: 62. 64 (n.), 249 (n.) 


;«**.. 69 


PontiGcos! 23, 42-3, 44, 282, 288, 


p^um.. 69 


361-^0. 377-8 


pa^: 17, 18 


Popular Decree in the Ver Sacrum: 
288-80 


JJOiKKfo*.' 181 


pak.- 17 


populus : 2B6-B, 386 ^_ 


partntalia : 46, 288 

PureDtacutoat by chUdreo : 33-4, 332 


porcu*: 276 ^^^H 


irdpm : 275 ^^^H 


partus faeilUoji : 344 (d.) 




"Passion Week, Roman": 289 


prLda: 329 ^^^| 




Prauor PirtgrinM ; 208. 321 ^^^M 


patrimoitium.- 343 


., V7^nu» .- 20s. 821 ^^^M 


pnlroiau- 3B8 


prase: 276 ^^^H 


PaiiluB DiaoouuH: 301, 302. 808, 886, 


Prediction : 3S1-79 ^^^^1 


870 


prdiumperkuli: 193 (n.) ^^^M 


pauUam: 18 


„ wum «Iri(;204 ■ 


p<:CK7tia.- 18, 204 


Prieats, Babylonian : ISO § 




;™i«p«.-328(n.). 828 1 


peau: 17.18 


Property, Aiyan Law of : 48-SO 1 


ptdatns: 387 




„ Descent of: 88 1 


jwdMWo; 386.387 


„ in FlovltB Mid Herds : 14-9 1 


Pell-el-Amama, Clay Tablet of: 136 


iu Und : 14 1 


Penal Stake, TUi- : 63-4 




Penates : 45 


auijiiea: 872 ^^^M 


pendtn.- 274 


proprieUu: 14 ^^^^H 


Peppin, King: 294 


p,i. putra. piOri ; 285 (n.) ^^^H 


Peregrini- 321 


ptiie praeaaile : 285 ^^^^^^H 


PiTu>eci.- 395 


^»aem.-285(aDdn.) ^^^H 


PereepoliB: 182 


pHbus.ptili: 285 (and n.) ^^^^H 


Persian Golf : 150 (d.), 162, 186, 186, 


^^^H 


lS8(andn.), 178, US 


piunpera: 343 ^^^^^1 


Per«an»: 24, 14S 


pullaHui: i63 ^^^^1 




pi^ls: 372 ^^^^H 


paliftraaMpUiia :Z7Q-l 


puput, papains : (u. ^^^H 



^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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INDEX 411 " 


StaA; 21 (n.) 


Tmy: 26, 249 (n.) 


SlakB. The;— tifc Flogging 


tugan, laugm, Tugend: 264 


feauni.- 184 


(tm; 2l(n.) 


tUrtxa: 3B2 


Twelve Tables, The : 106, 119. 138 


ttiprndiuni, Mipi : 274 
"Stone, Age of": »2-3 


Tyre : B8 {u.j 

., and Sidou : 108 <n.), 219, 220 


„ House : 97-110 




,, Psnlletiam betireen plough 


UlysMS : 33. 33, 176 


>Dd: 141-B 




„ Use of, for purposes other 


Uranus: 33 ' 


tlwn Buildiug 184-41 


urb$: 21 (n.), 87 


Btoning to Death : 139-40 


iwil/VudiM in cattle : 16 {and n. ) 


SUjMi: 53 


laurnuriM.- 196 


id: 275 


umrat: 189 


ci[t<4ii: 391 


luna: 139 


Suerl, Migration of : 400 
Suez Canal : 1B7 


UTO7-.- 342 




frt-Wa.- 275 


vaci: 342 


tmnar, mmer, &mmsr: 13 (n.) 


Vandals. Migrstion of: 400 


TOrtw: 21 


Sonday. the Christian : 117-8 


Veda ;-i*i, Rig-Vedi 

Vedic Period : Marriage in : 30 


luro; 03 


Sorippik, CiC;of: 152, 174 


„ Philosophy: 10 


Vellod.: 882 


Swi^Uow, The, in the Deluge: 170 


wrxnoai herlia .- 371 


SyrMUM^Sfi 






unKjWuin.- 847 (o.), 348 


tatemaadum: S6i,Z7S 


Venus: 347 {and n.) 


laTjm: 184 (n.) 


Varcingetorii : 88, 272 


taunt .- ISl 


Vtr Sacrum: 9. 8, 9, 13, 2B0. 314 : 
Connection with mother - nation 


W(RW : 345 


Temple of BkIus : 102 (n.) 


Siiyflred2e8; Departing Host 2flO-7; 


Towers: 101 »o. 


External Occasion 267-9 ; Popnlar 


temyium: 384 


Dooree in 288-80 ; Several Featiires 


UnbnUio: 23 


of 267-88 ; Spring in 280-90 


Urminalia, Urmxni: 290, 2S5 


Ve«U, Temple of; 106 
„ Worihip: 6,46,274 




Teutons 47 ; Migration of 390-100 ; 


Vestal Virgins: 23, 24, 2S1-S, 208, 




866-7 


Thalea: 177 


viamilitaris: 139 


6iol: 236. ffiour^p ; 17(d) 


wf; 26 


Tigris, RiTor i—ndt Euphrates 


Fieh: 17 






lolUrtlib^os. 35 


vindimtio: 827. 881 


Toiverof Babel; S9, 100 (n.), 101 (n.). 


vindex: 67 


102-4, 1^3. 161 


rnr: 284 


Ton-n, The: 85-97 


virliu: 8S4 




VUdiaiir the Great : 29 


„ and Village: 223 


Volga, River : 897 


„ (the word): 21 


vata: 369 


Towns, Aryan Ignotsnce of: 20-3 


™n>r; 342 


„ Greek and Koman Knowledge 


rrio.- 12 


of: 21 


Vuloan : 24 


tradaio: 18 


h: 376 


Tradition, Con«rvaliam of: 2S1-9 






Waggon: 187 


trilnti ruititae and urbaiuu : SS 




rp^iip.,. ; 12 


uoiV.- 2S4 


(ny«ti«.-Se3, 371, 376 


Walh«Ua;38 
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War-chariot, Boman : 822 
Water in Primitive Timee : 140-54 
Water-Clock : 119, 147, 212, 224 
Waterworks of Babyloniana : 154-82 
Week, Babylonian Division of: 121-2, 

180 
Wenda: 858 
Wir, WergM: 284 
White Sea, The : 400 
Widow-boming : 80-82 
Wilhelm, Kaiaer : 75 
vrira: 284 
Wolf, the Leader of the Departing Host : 

250, 251 ; of the Hirpmi 800-8 
Women : 884-49 ; Aryan Law relating 

to : 27-82 
Wood for Bridges : 821 



Wood nsed for purposes other 

Bnilding 184-41 
Wooden Hooae, The : 97-110, 14 
„ NaiU: 821 
„ Spears : 821 
Woodpecker : 250, 251, 808-4 (aa 
Writing, Art of : 858; EarliestO 

of 80 
Writing in Babylon : 205-9, 212, 
Tablet: 184-7 
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Xanthns : 107 (n.) 

uhn: 815 (n.) 
znuma: 84. 
Zeus Kronos : 88 
Zopyros: 180 
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